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EUROPEAN DEFENCE 


J A. H. HEAD, M.P. 


' r AHE subject of defence, especially in the world we live in today, is 

no longer confined purely to the military aspect but covers more 

than ever the whole field of economics, of ideology, propaganda, 

and, indeed, the whole political current of our existence. Therefore, though 

I shall largely confine myself here to the military aspect of the question, 

it is not for lack of appreciation of the other sides of the subject. I have 

also made certain assumptions in my approach; first, that everyone is 

> | agreed on the necessity of creating a realistic defence of Western Europe, 

secondly, that if we do defend Western Europe it must aim to be on the 

line of the Elbe, and that if we move farther west we shall lose many of 

the advantages gained politically and strategically in creating a realistic 

defence; thirdly, that the lead in atomic weapons which the West now has 

will continue for the next three or four years, although undoubtedly the 

) gap between Russia and the West will tend to dwindle during that period. 

' In fact, I am not here attempting to look beyond the next four or five 
| a years. 

Again, when I refer to strength and the creation of strength, and re- 
-_ armament, and steps to be taken, I am in the main referring to ground 
forces and tactical air forces rather than to naval forces and strategic air 
forces, although I am aware of the immense importance of the naval forces 
and strategic air forces in any war; but in this particular task of creating 
; } strength in Western Europe it seems to me that the two main aspects are 
the creation of strength in ground forces and tactical air forces. 

I propose to treat my subject roughly in two parts. First, I will deal 
| 
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with the wider international problem of creating strength in Western 
Europe and, secondly, make some examination of the practical steps 
which need to be taken by the United Kingdom in order to create a 
! realistic contribution. 
The first problem confronted in considering the defence of Western 
Europe is that it cannot be examined in isolation. It would be neater and 
tidier if it could, but the defence of Western Europe forms only one part 
j of the foreign policy of the West which amounts to nothing less than world- 
wide containment of militant Communism; and the area in which we pro- 
pose to restrain Communist infiltration and efforts stretches from Hong 
Kong through Malaya to Persia and the Middle East and on to Europe and 
to Scandinavia. As strength is gradually built up for the defence of West- 
ern Europe, there is always the danger, and there will always be this dan- 
ger, of an inclination to draw off part of that strength because of some 


sudden emergency or threat either in the Middle or Far East. If we are 
I 
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to retain a true sense of proportion on where strength is needed most, it 
is essential to have some superior organization, on the lines of the Com- 
bined Chiefs-of-Staff, which can view defence as a whole on behalf of the 
West throughout the world. Otherwise, we shall find the forces originally 
created for the defence of Western Europe being drawn off at short notice 
to incidents in the Far and Middle East at the expense of the vital area of 
Europe. 

I believe that this body, what the Americans would call an ‘authority 
to view the matter in the light of an overall strategic concept’, should 
include only representatives of the three major Powers, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, who should, when necessary, be able to seek the 
authority and executive authority of the Prime Ministers and Presidents 


of those countries in order that the matter can be reviewed and decided — 


from a world-wide point of view. Whether in peace, war, or semi-peace, it 
is the universal experience that there is never enough strength to go 
round, and these difficult decisions as to the allocation of a limited amount 
of strength must be made in the light of the world and not of the local 
situation. 

The object of creating a force for the defence of Western Europe is, 
first, to deter the Russians from embarking on, or even risking, total war; 
and, secondly, in the event of their risking it, to enable us to hold and pre- 
vent the overrunning of Europe. I believe it is almost universally agreed 
that a year’s occupation of Europe by the Russians, followed by liberation, 
would mean that, although we might have won the war, we should very 
probably have lost the principles and aims for which we were fighting it. 

Bearing in mind that our object is defensive and deterrent and in no 
way offensive, we come at once to the problem: What is the minimum force 
which will achieve that object? Mr Shinwell, the Minister of Defence, in- 
formed the House of Commons that the Russians have now 175 active 
divisions, of which a third are mechanized (not armoured but mechanized), 
and some 25,000 tanks, and about 19,000 aircraft. In the event of war the 
Russians would, of course, have other preoccupations besides the West, 
but we must expect 100 Russian divisions in the West and, taking into 
account their need for strategic defence against strategic bombing, perhaps 
some 8,000—10,000 aircraft. 

In the Chatham House Group which produced Defence in the Cold War,} 
there was a good deal of discussion about the minimum force required to 
create a defence system which would act as a deterrent and have a reason- 
able chance of preventing the occupation of Europe. I am in agreement 
with the figures we reached, i.e. about 50 divisions and some 4,000 tactical 
aircraft, but I think they can only be accepted with certain provisos. 

The first proviso is that in the creation, organization, and equipping of 
those formations and air forces, we should exploit the advantages which 
belong to the West, i.e. a higher average of intelligence, a greater technical 


1 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
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skill, probably a more progressive inventiveness and a greater and more 
skilled productive capacity; that is to say those divisions should be organ- 
ized so as to make the fullest use of our manpower by means of the inven- 
tive and technical and educational superiority of the West. Secondly, such 
forces must include a very high proportion of armoured, mechanized, and 
airborne troops. Thirdly, it will be of the greatest importance that they 
should include an adequate, intimately trained and efficiently equipped 
tactical air force. Fourthly, their state of preparedness should be far higher 
than at present, and their equipment should be continually up to date. 
Lastly, I believe that the burden of creating a force of this size can only 
be shouldered by the Western Powers if there is, gradually and progress- 
ively, because it cannot come at once, a marked degree of co-ordination in 
its creation and maintenance not only from the military point of view, but 
also financially and industrially to avoid duplication of effort and waste. 

Those are some very considerable provisos, but unless we do create 
mobile and modern forces with equipment which is up to date we cannot 
match the numerically greater strength of Soviet Russia. 


How can we raise 50 divisions for the defence of Western Europe? 
It is logical to start with the United States; I feel very strongly that we 
should be thankful for the vision and leadership which the United States 
has given regarding the defence of Europe. When one considers that the 
majority of Americans crossed the Atlantic in order to get away from the 
troubles of Europe, the part and role they have played in the past few 
years is very remarkable. First of all we must realize that despite Ameri- 
can productivity, despite the strength of the American economy, and de- 
spite the lead the United States has given, she cannot possibly rearm 
everyone, and I believe it would be a disaster if we, or for that matter the 
French, lean too heavily or expect too much from her. Full American 
effort and rearmament is, I believe, dependent and conditional upon 
Europe and the United Kingdom ‘working their passage’ in this task of 
creating strength in Western Europe. If Europe and the United Kingdom 
do not put their backs into it, if there is a repetition of the last five years in 
which there has been little but talk, paper work, and plans, then gradually 
I believe American leadership in this respect and initiative will dwindle 
and fail. We must never forget that in the United States there is a rival 
faction, now in a minority, which has long advocated that American de- 
fence should be carried out by long range strategic bombing, atomic 
weapons, and by using such bases in Western Europe as were left at the 
end of any aggression by Russia. The iron is now hot in the United States 
and I believe that if there is a realistic effort in Europe and the United 
Kingdom we shall have support and the presence of considerable numbers 
of American ground troops in Europe. I believe it is America’s intention 
to send 5 divisions to Europe in the comparatively near future, eventually 
increasing to Io divisions. 
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The volume of European effort is the biggest single influence in Amer- 
ica’s effort, and I consider that Great Britain’s example in this respect is 
quite disproportionate to the size of force she sends to Europe. On the 
Continent of Europe our contribution, particularly in ground forces, has 
always been suspect, and if it appears that we do not mean business, it 
would have a very adverse effect on the reaction of the other countries of 
Europe in deciding on their contributions. If, among the Western Powers, 
there is a feeling that one country wants the maximum security with the 
minimum dislocation of its economy and standard of living, then I think 
that might prove very infectious. It is for that reason immensely im- 
portant that we should produce an obvious all-out effort to make a realistic 


contribution in this task. I confess that I think the increase of a division 


and a half, which we have recently promised, is not big enough to convince 
Europe entirely of our bona fides. 

France is in many ways the keystone and at the same time one of the 
most problematical sides of this question. Many people say that the 
French nation today is cynical, disillusioned, riddled with Communism, 
and will never really fight or take steps to prevent a Russian occupation 
of Europe. At the present moment the general state of morale in France 
may not be immensely high, but I believe that if military strength in 
Europe gradually increases, if the chances of resisting Russian occupation 
of the West in the event of war gradually improve, so will French morale 
improve and Communism in France diminish. A great deal of the cynic- 
ism and disillusionment in France stems from the feeling that should an- 
other war break out they are bound to be occupied by a particularly ruth- 
less Power; but once the inevitability of this can be disproved and if the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the remaining countries of Europe 
make a genuine contribution to European defence, with France playing 
her part, then her whole outlook might undergo a very considerable change 
in the next two or three years. 

Nevertheless, France has two very considerable difficulties to over- 
come. The first concerns the rearming of the Germans. The recent pro- 
posals of the French concerning German rearmament are, in my opinion, 
both disappointing and inherently dangerous for the creation of a real 
unified force in Western Europe. I do not like the idea of splitting the 
Germans up into small battalions within the various formations in Europe. 
I do not like the idea of a European Minister of Defence, responsible to 
some body such as the Council of Europe, thus duplicating another 
organization for all the Atlantic countries. I am a firm believer in one 
Commander-in-Chief and organization for the Atlantic Pact countries as 
a whole. 

The second difficulty regarding the French is their capacity to make 
their promised contribution of 10 divisions in the short-term and 20 
divisions in the long-term, and the problem bedevilling that contribution 
is the present pre-occupation of the backbone of the French Army in Indo- 
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China. Here we come at once to the inter-connexion between events in 
the Far East and the defence of Western Europe. I think that if the Com- 
bined Chiefs-of-Staff were in session today, considering the defence of 
Western Europe and aware of the immense importance of a realistic con- 
tribution from France, their conclusion on the present situation would be 
that, purely for the benefit of Western Europe, the right policy for the 
Western Powers would be to concentrate all the force which may be freed 
shortly from Korea on clearing up the situation in Indo-China, so that 
most of the force now pinned down there could return to France to play 


its part in the creation of her contribution to the defence of Western 
Europe. 


I would not advocate the inclusion of Spain within the Atlantic Pact, 
because IJ think the political rows and dissensions which would be created 
by her inclusion would offset the gains which might accrue from the 
strength of her contribution. Nevertheless, it seems to me wrong to main- 
tain our present attitude of opposing any offer of help which might be 
given by America towards supporting the somewhat wobbly economy of 
Spain and helping her to improve, for example, aerodromes, port facilities, 
and communications. I think the other countries of the West should look 
generously on any suggestion by the United States in that respect, because, 
in the event of war, Spain would, at the very worst, be a benevolent neutral, 
and in all likelihood would be a full ally ; no one in the whole of Europe 
has more interest in keeping Communism from his doorstep than Franco. 
Furthermore, I think it is a mistaken policy to withhold and continue to 
withhold full diplomatic representation from Spain. That is a gratuitous 
and unnecessary insult. 


Almost all recent discussion about Germany has been concerned with 
other nations’ views about whether we should or should not rearm the 
Germans. In my opinion far too little is said about what the Germans 
themselves think about this project—a most important and vital factor. 
I was in Germany for about a month recently and the impressions I gained 
from the Germans to whom I talked were roughly the following. ‘During 
the last five years you have concentrated on plans and talks and having lots 
of generals and planners. You have no strength at the moment; you have 
12 rather rickety divisions in Western Europe, and we are not interested 
in becoming part of this rickety defence. If you really mean business, 
then we are interested, but we are not interested in being overrun and 
strung up on a meat-hook for the part we play in creating part of your 
weak defences’. That is a very human and realistic outlook. It seems to 
me that purely by coincidence German opinion regarding their own re- 
armament is complementary and, to a large extent, parallel to French 
opinion—neither wishes the other to take part unless they are convinced 
of the growing strength of the West as a whole. My own views on German 
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rearmament are that it must come gradually, as and when the Germans 
are convinced of the bona fides of the West in this respect, and as and 
when the French are convinced that that growing strength obviates danger 
from Germany itself. When it does come I am convinced that the Ger- 
mans must be given a divisional organization. There must also, of course, 
be restrictions regarding heavy equipment, but I do not panic at the threat 
of German rearmament while we possess atomic weapons—and surely we 
can prevent them making atomic weapons. I also think we must make 
much fuller use of German productive capacity. The production of equip- 
ment of such things as lorries and other ‘soft’ vehicles will provide a very 
big problem for the West, and very little has yet been done to harness the 
immense industrial potential of the Ruhr to such tasks. 

Within three years I think that, without being unduly optimistic, we 
should be able to expect ro divisions from the United States, 20 from 
France, 10 from the Benelux countries and the United Kingdom, and 10 
from Germany, or a total of 50 divisions. A real difficulty to be faced is 
the creation of a practical inter-allied organization for the longer-term 
force, co-ordinated militarily, industrially, and financially, for no efficient 
machinery of that kind now exists. In the interim period—which is now— 
all the countries concerned must at once produce as much as they can as 
quickly as they can. There is therefore a rather blurred point of fusion 
between the effort to create some immediate strength and the longer- 
term effort with properly functioning machinery under the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

That leads me to the problem of co-ordinating the various allied con- 
tributions. At present the Western Union organization and the Atlantic 
Pact organization are both functioning ; there is an immense variety of 
committees, from the Foreign Secretaries’ Committee to the Defence 
Ministers, Chiefs-of-Staff, Supply Committees, Production Committees, 
and also the planners, the latter being split up between Paris, Washington, 
London, and so forth. In the majority of these committees all the signa- 
tories of the Atlantic Pact are represented—twelve in number. Every 
proposal for executive action has to be put up, discussed and voted upon 
(the vote of a Luxembourg major having equal weight with that of an 
American full general), and then referred for final agreement upwards, 
downwards, and often sideways. That vast and complex organization is, I 
think, pushing democratic practice too far. I hope that very soon the 
Western Union organization and the Atlantic Pact organization will be 
fused, the number of committees drastically reduced, the planning side 
centralized geographically, and, most important of all, that there should 
be at the top of this structure a small executive committee on the lines of 
the Combined Chiefs-of-Staff of the last war, discussed earlier in this paper, 
which can give immediate authoritative and executive decisions on the 
major matters which crop up. Furthermore, a Commander-in-Chief must 
be appointed for the European area very soon. I would personally like to 
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see the world problem divided up further into Middle East and Far East 


areas with agreement between the great Powers concerning their responsi- 
bilities in those areas. 


How can we provide and arrange our manpower and equipment in the 
United Kingdom to make the most effective contribution? I think that our 
own problems are in many cases reflected in those of the other European 
countries. The first principle that we must bear in mind is that we can 
never match the Russians by manpower or by the production of slightly 
trained, half trained, unskilled soldiers, because at that game the Russians 
will always be at an advantage. We must make the most of the natural 
advantages of the West which, as I have said before, are higher standards 
of technical skill, inventiveness, and productive capacity. Therefore, in 
the forces we create, we must concentrate on up-to-date and first-class 
weapons, on mobility, and a high percentage of armoured and airborne 
troops. We must economize on our limited sources of manpower. Some- 
one who had been in Korea informed me that one of the most remarkable 
phenomena there was the quantity of Coca-Cola, ice-cream, cigars, copies 
of Life and Time magazines, barber shops, mobile dental units, etc., be- 
hind the American line. It is very nice in war to take your standard of 
living with you, but if you have limited resources of manpower you cannot, 
I suggest, afford to cart all that around. Furthermore, our task in Europe 
is a defensive task ; it is not as though we were planning to advance through 
devastated country to Moscow. We are likely to have a friendly country 
behind us, and if we have to move it is more than likely to be backwards 
and that friendly background will be maintained. Therefore I believe we 
must take very careful stock of the proportion of men who let off bangs 
compared to the proportion of men who are engaged in boiling water for 
the mobile bath units. Although this is an old and vexed problem the dis- 
proportion between the organization of a British division and a Russian 
division (although I know that the Russians practically live off the thatched 
roof of a house when they are on the move) is so great that I cannot but 
believe that something can be done in the economy of manpower to ensure 
that our hitting power is increased while the number of people serving the 
offensive troops is somewhat diminished. 

On my next point I have no really detailed knowledge, but I am in- 
clined to wonder whether some advantage might not be gained by decreas- 
ing the size of our divisional formations. The trend of the two countries 
who have had most experience in European warfare—Russia and Ger- 
many—has been to decrease the size of their divisional formations. I was 
informed by one or two German soldiers that their conclusions at the end 
of the last war were that there was much to be gained by such a decrease. 
In view of our manpower situation and the need for hitting power, this 
subject might well repay very careful examination. 

Another quality essential in the creation of our force is preparedness. 
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Whereas in the past there have often been periods when the growing threat 
of war has been apparent for six to twelve months beforehand, I think 
one can say that the Russians, purely militarily, are prepared for war now. 
Therefore, the warning period will of necessity be extremely short. That 
need for preparedness postulates one or two requirements, one being that 
within the formations there must be a high proportion of long-service 
men. A high state of operational preparedness cannot be achieved if 
forces are preoccupied with trainees and contain a very large proportion 
of short-service men. Present arrangements are directed towards attract- 
ing more Regulars, and I think even more could be done to this end by 
altering certain conditions of service, without serious additional expense. 
If and when regular recruiting improves—and there are signs that it will— 
we should not hesitate gradually to diminish the intake of national service- 
men in order to maintain and increase the proportion of long-service men 
in our forces. 

Preparedness also demands a very tough and realistic standard of 
training. As a soldier for quite a long time before the war, I think it was 
the experience of most of those who went through that period that British 
training was then neither tough nor realistic. There were tea intervals and 
lunch intervals and arrangements were often made for an undisturbed 
night by means ofa truce. The kind of training required to meet the sudden 
shock of war against troops like the Russians has to be realistic. One of 
the main lessons learnt by the Americans in Korea has been the danger of 
what they termed ‘tender training, and obsolete or obsolescent equipment’. 

If we are to prepare this European Force, and if it is to be ready in case 
of a threat of war, it must be equipped throughout with modern up-to- 
date equipment, notably aircraft, tanks, radar equipment, anti-aircraft 
guns, etc.—all expensive items, and bound to have some impact on our 
export trade. At the present time a rather distressing quantity of the 
equipment of our British forces, both in the air and on the ground, is 
either obsolete or obsolescent. The creation of new equipment—an 
expensive and difficult task—must be carried out urgently because there 
is nothing worse for troops than to know that much of their equipment is 
inadequate in comparison with the equipment of the enemy they are 
likely to meet. 

Again, ground forces should be supported by, trained with, and closely 
linked to, a really strong tactical air force. I believe the Americans found 
great difficulties at first in their communications with tactical air forces in 
Korea. That is a technique which, though highly developed in the last 
war, has since then deteriorated dangerously mainly because each of the 
services, owing to lack of manpower and money, is apt to withdraw into 
its own shell and inter-service co-operation consequently suffers. I believe 
the re-creation of that co-ordination and joint training is an essential part 
of any effective ground force we send to Europe. Lastly, the ability to 
operate in independent units and formations will be of increased importance 
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in future wars, because the old linear conception of war has largely passed 
away. In future it will be much more a war of points, and airborne forma- 
tions, air-transportable formations, and units capable of operating inde- 
pendently will be vital for success. 

A very difficult problem now confronts the British Government. For 
instance, the necessary expansion of our tank capacity can only take place 
at the expense of the motor industry. There at once is a direct and con- 
siderable impact on the export trade. The same applies to aircraft, anti- 
aircraft guns, radar equipment, and many other of the more expensive 
forms of equipment. The situation facing us now, more through equipment 
than anything else because the main steps regarding manpower have been 
taken, is whether or not we are prepared to accept a few lean years and 
some lowering of our standard of living to guard against war, or whether 
we re-equip half-heartedly in order not to interfere with the standard of 
living. If we do not interfere with the standard of living we will increase 
the risk of war, discourage our forces, and might lose everything we have 
gained in the last century. The whole problem is bedevilled by the per- 
manent Achilles’ heel of democracy in that there are no votes in a forward 
defence programme. The United States in her present mood has an ability 
to influence countries to make the attempt to prepare themselves by 
sanctioning or withholding Marshall dollar aid. Our other hope is that some 
attempt will be made to inform the people of the United Kingdom of the 
extent of the danger that confronts them and the urgency of creating 
strength in order to defend ourselves. If we are to achieve this task of 
creating a real full-hearted contribution to European defence, it can only 
be done by a real national effort, not just by the Service departments and 
the Services. Production must increase and people must be prepared to 
shoulder certain additional burdens and inconveniences. I believe that 
can only be expected if the dangers are explained and if the people are 
given leadership in shouldering the task. It is I think the duty of everyone 
who has a chance to try to explain that to our people. If they are aware 
of it and it is explained to them, I believe they will do it, but if we fail, 
then I think that a non-realistic contribution by the United Kingdom may 
well be reflected in a failure on the part of Europe. Then the dangers that 
confront us will be greater than any that have confronted us before. 


Address at Chatham House 
26 October 1950 











THE PARTISANS OF PEACE 


DONALD H. McLACHLAN 


' X y HAT I have to say falls into four parts: first, the origins of the 
remarkable movement now called The Partisans of Peace; 
secondly, its skilled, in some ways brilliant, technique; thirdly, 

its place in Stalinist strategy; and lastly, some general comments. 

The press and radio output and comment on the movement—most of 
it by Communists—has been considerable, as can be proved by consulting 
the material on the subject in the Press Library at Chatham House. For 
the immediate history of the movement—the roots of which lie in Leninist 
teaching and in the anti-Fascist movements of the nineteen-thirties—I 
think one should refer to the Congress of Intellectuals for Peace which was 
held at Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) in Poland on 25 August 1948. That 
promised to be a quite remarkable meeting; over five hundred artists, 
musicians, dramatists, scientists, writers, journalists, attended from some 
forty-four countries. Among the delegates were many who went under the 
impression that the discussions would be useful and constructive and would 
lead to genuine intellectual co-operation for peace; I still think that they 
might have been so. Unfortunately, the meeting started off with an intro- 
ductory speech by the Soviet delegate, Fadeyev, in which he descended to 
what one can only call, by any standard of reasonable criticism, vulgar 
abuse. His speech developed quickly into a sustained attack on Western 
culture, Western ideas, and particularly on American civilization. In one 
of the classic phrases of the speech, Fadeyev said that American culture 
gave off the stench of decay. He then paraded the names of several well- 
known writers, for example, T. S. Eliot, Sartre, Eugene O’Neill, Dos Passos, 
and said of these writers, ‘If hyenas could type and jackals could use a 
fountain pen they would write such things’ as were produced by these men. 
One can have all sorts of opinions about those writers, but this was not the 
way to open a congress of intellectuals who had been summoned from the 
ends of the earth for the very important purpose of discussing how intellec- 
tuals could co-operate for peace. 

At the end of the congress a liaison bureau was formed to continue its 
work on an international basis. At this point three things were really quite 
clear. One was that the peace campaign was strongly anti-American: that 
was almost its leading note. In so far as the peace campaign was directed 
against the only Power which Communists represent as aggressive, and a 
Power which has, or had, the monopoly of the atomic bomb, it was logical 
that any movement of this kind should be strongly anti-American—unless 
it aimed at overcoming rather than stimulating bitterness and fear. 


The next feature discernible at this point is that the movement was 
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intended to perform what Communists like to call the task of ‘meditation 
with the bourgeoisie’. As I understand it, the purpose of the intellectuals 
at this congress was to put across, through their daily work, the idea of the 
peace campaign, the protest against the atomic bomb, the protest against 
American aggression, and against capitalism and imperialism. That at- 
tempt to enlist the services of the intellectual in the appeal to the middle 
class has gone on, it has continually been referred to at international peace 
congresses, but its emphasis has changed. It has become a tributary of a 
much greater main stream with a much bigger mass appeal. The bour- 
geoisie is left to the mercies of the intellectuals working by their own 
methods, and the appeal of the movement is mainly directed to the masses 
of the people. 

A third feature which was quite clear at the close of the 1948 Congress 
was that the Communist Party, both in its national and in its international 
forms, was deeply involved in the campaign. I will not say more than that. 

It is not clear from the evidence available at what point it was decided 
that this select movement should become a great mass movement whose 
main purpose would be to collect signatures to petitions by the million. 
The next significant date in the campaign is April 1949, when the World 
Committee for Peace first appeared prominently in Paris, and the term, 
Partisans of Peace, was first heard. At this Paris Congress a number of 
very interesting things happened. 

In the first place, the number of representative Western intellectuals 
prepared to take part in the congress had diminished considerably. Many 
of those who had gone to Wroclaw had now broken away; those who were 
left were generally associated with the Communist Party or its views. The 
Paris Congress saw a further step towards reducing the original, intellec- 
tual, core of the movement. It was more exclusive, more doctrinaire, more 
—as Communists would say—monolithic, than the gathering at Wroclaw 
had been. For example, French left-wing Socialists, one or two British 
Socialist delegates, a Greek delegate, who attempted to get discussion on 
their points of view, met with a very cool reception. Again, following a 
number of speeches against aggression and war, one delegate asked whether 
the congress would condemn civil war, and it was made perfectly clear 
that the congress would not condemn civil war. In particular it would not 
condemn the Communist success in China or the guerrilla campaign in 
Greece. There was also a good deal of discussion about blocs—a great deal 
of denunciation of the Western bloc, the capitalist bloc—but when a dele- 
gate asked whether criticism or discussion would be allowed of the Soviet 
bloc, or the Eastern bloc, or the Communist bloc, they were told, ‘No’. 

At this point, therefore, there was a certain hardening of the limits 
within which discussion could take place, and I think that it is from April 
1949 that the model of future congresses begins to appear. This stage is 
important because the congress has been one of the main methods by which 
the peace campaign has been conducted. 
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After the Paris Congress meetings in various capitals followed, in 
Mexico, in New York, in Moscow, culminating in the meeting in Stockholm 
in March 1950. I call the Stockholm Congress the climax, because as a re- 
sult of it the famous peace appeal emerged. All that happened in these 
congresses was that the technique improved; nothing new was said but 
what was said became more and more stereotyped in form and content. 
There is no doubt at all that these congresses attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. They even provoked a great deal of organized enthusiasm; they 
were referred to prominently in the press and in the radio output of the 
countries visited—in some cases simply because they could not be ignored, 
and in other cases because it was part of the propaganda policy of the 
country to draw attention to them. I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
amount of attention, space, and time which has been given to these con- 
gresses in the radio output of the Soviet Union, of China, of the East Euro- 
pean countries, and in the Communist press of France and Italy. The cam- 
paign has been plugged, plugged to the point of boredom. Dr Goebbels 
could not have done it better. 

At this point—the beginning of 1950—the centre of the picture is held 
by the key Stockholm Resolution, the text of which hundreds of millions of 
people have been asked to sign, and are said to have signed. It reads: 


We demand unconditional prohibition of the atomic weapon as a weapon of 
aggression and mass annihilation of the people, and that strict international 
control for the implementation of this decision be established. We shall consider 
as a war criminal that Government which first employs the atomic weapon 
against any country. We call upon all people of good will throughout the world 
to sign this appeal. 


It is very difficult to find anything wrong with the drafting of that 
appeal if one takes it at its face value. Any ordinary person, presented with 
it, is at once plunged into an intellectual dilemma which varies in difficulty 
according to his knowledge and intelligence and conscience. It is one of the 
cleverest political documents this century has seen, and I think it would be 
a great mistake to underestimate its importance or appeal to ignorant 
people. 

It is fair to point out that the advocacy of this appeal has been con- 
ducted with the greatest bitterness, with some vile abuse, and a great deal 
of pure hate propaganda. I cannot see any substantial difference in lan- 
guage and technique between much of the peace campaign propaganda and 
much of Goebbels’s propaganda. The terms of the appeal must be judged 
with this fact in mind. Those who refuse to sign it are just branded as 
warmongers. 

I think that the Communist countries, that is to say, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern European countries, have made a great mistake in taking this 
movement under their wing as they have done. That appeal, put about by 
a body whose political neutrality was beyond doubt, would probably be 
signed by many good people. Coming from the source it has come from, 
however, it has been suspect to thinking people. They have pointed out 
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that it is strange that a peace appeal does not condemn aggression or war 
as such. When asked to sign it, I have been told in response to this com- 
ment, that of course that is implied—but it is not in the Stockholm appeal, 
though I notice that a general condemnation of aggression and war is now 
creeping into the campaign. Secondly, the emphasis is on the atomic 
weapon, and on the Government (i.e. the United States) that may use the 
atomic weapon, rather than on the responsibility for war or violence. That 
distinction is important because it is one which Communist propaganda lost 
sight of in the early stages of the Korean war, and has shown some embar- 
rassment about since. It is worth recalling that hundreds of thousands of 
North Koreans were said to have signed the Stockholm appeal shortly 
before the attack on South Korea. 

The third point of importance is the call to all people of good will. In 
other words, this appeal is intended to overcome the political, ideological 
conflicts of the present time by putting forward one point on which many 
simple, good, ordinary people may agree, i.e. that the use of the atomic 
bomb is intolerable. 

Lastly, there is no doubt at all that the peace campaign and the Stock- 
holm appeal are regarded by Soviet diplomacy as a first-class asset. In 
fact this has recently been said in so many words, in the Russian press, e.g. 
a leader writer in Jzvestia, in February 1949, boasted that ‘this powerful 
movement of our times is guided by the Soviet Union’. The leadership of 
it is frequently claimed for Stalin himself. 

Bearing those four points in mind—that there is no condemnation of 
aggression as such; that the emphasis is on the atomic bomb and the 
Government that might or would use it; that it is addressed to all people 
of good will; that it is guided by the Soviet Union—we are entitled to 
examine the motives which inspired the drafting of this appeal with the 
greatest care. 

The extent to which this peace campaign has become a mass movement 
is quite remarkable, even if allowance is made for the ‘cooking’ of the 
figures of those who have signed the appeal. It is claimed that the whole of 
the adult population of the Soviet Union has signed the Stockholm appeal; 
that 138 million people have signed it in China, and that a large percentage 
of the population of Western Europe has signed it. Even if we make allow- 
ance for the fact that few people in a Communist country would dare not 
to sign, the figures may be calculated to impress ordinary people. To con- 
clude this comment on the origins of the campaign I want to emphasize the 
skill and persistence and industry with which a movement which started 
two years ago in a relatively small congress in Poland has become a move- 
ment of world-wide ramifications which is regularly referred to, regularly 
written about, regularly discussed, in every country under and outside 
Communist influence. 


To examine the technique of the movement is a fascinating study. 
The technique is, of course, not new, for the basic methods of mass 
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propaganda have not changed in two or three centuries. It is the means 
that have changed, and the remarkable characteristic of this campaign is the 
skill with which its promoters have known how to use modern mass media. 

First among the means comes the congress. The congress has been the 
key method of propaganda in the campaign. The congress does not meet 
to discuss; it meets to hear speeches and to pass resolutions based on these 
speeches. Its delegates were chosen, not elected; one might say they were 
hand picked. It is, in fact, not a conference but a congress in the same sense 
that, shall we say, the Nazis had congresses. It is a meeting to accept reso- 
lutions, and the impression it makes must be—again to use the Communist 
word—monolithic. Asan exhibition of solidarity of agreement, the congress 
must produce something that can appear as a public demonstration of co- 
ordinated mass enthusiasm. Criticism, discussion, disorder, are ruled out. 

The second feature of the technique is the way the delegate is sucked 
into the centre from the periphery. It must be really quite a thrill for 
a Polish peasant, or Bulgarian tractor-driver to be sent up to Warsaw or 
Sofia to be the representative of some group in a peace congress. It is 
made an occasion for much mass emotion, and for a good deal of nationalist 
propaganda; delegates and public have the impression of international or- 
ganization, getting masses on the move, representative of all the nations of 
the earth. 

The third characteristic, which is both interesting and puzzling, is the 
accompaniment of resolutions and messages which is produced at these 
congresses. For example, while the Polish Peace Congress of September 
1950 was passing the usual resolutions, and making the usual speeches, an 
unending flow of reports—according to the Polish press—came from the 
building sites, and the mines, the shipyards, and the land, announcing pro- 
duction achievements, fulfilled in honour of the congress. That needs a 
little thought. It is rather strange, is it not, to an ordinary British mind 
that, in the middle of a congress to discuss a grave international problem 
of peace, resolutions should come from, say, the Midlands, the East Anglian 
fields, the Welsh mines, and so on, saying that people are working harder, 
that they have exceeded what they call their norms, and that they intend 
to produce more and more next year. To the British mind there seems to 
be no logical connexion between those two facts; but in the minds of the 
people who organize these congresses there clearly is, and I think it is very 
important to try to find out what that connexion is. There is no doubt in 
my mind that these gatherings give many people a sense of what I would 
call belligerent action; they have a sense of getting somewhere, of doing 
something. They, the people, are actually helping to shape the only policy 
which matters in the long run, namely the policy of peace or war. That 
emotion, that feeling, is also associated with the spirit of work and organ- 
ized labour, as on a collective farm or in the mines where people are work- 
ing under a new regime. We should not underestimate the extent to which 
this campaign has succeeded in convincing many simple people—and some 
intelligent people—that somehow the peace campaign is the condition of 
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the good, creative life; I feel certain that that has happened in many parts 
of Eastern Europe, and it is a tragic and deplorable thing. 

The fourth point of technique is propaganda by press and radio. There 
is nothing particularly remarkable about the technique employed here ex- 
cept its volume and, I would say, its extraordinary boredom. This is a fact 
to be reckoned with; that people are, apparently, prepared to listen to on 
the radio, and to read in their newspapers, immense screeds of repetitive 
matter. For example, the Cominform newspaper’s articles on the peace 
campaign consist of an immense repetition of cliché, of familiar argument, 
and stereotyped language. 

The fifth feature of technique worth mentioning is the local committee. 
I think this is the key to the success of the peace campaign. How it is in- 
tended to work has been explained by no less a person than Professor 
Joliot-Curie, undeniably a brilliant man of outstanding position in France. 
After the Stockholm meeting of March 1950, Professor Joliot-Curie ex- 
plained the value of the committee in an address to his collaborators in 
Paris, of which the following is, I consider, a fair summary of his argument: 
The majority of all people everywhere want peace. In the past, they would 
decide on peace but, nevertheless, war broke out. It is, therefore, a matter 
of personal concern for each individual to ask himself, ‘What can I do?’ 
Further, his argument continues: The answer to this question is that in- 
dividual activities must fuse. Individuals can do nothing alone, they can 
only achieve something in the mass; but the mass has to be organized and 
the way to organize the mass is through the committee. In short, the com- 
mittee is the best means of struggle to defend peace. 

That a prominent scientist and intellectual should show such a very 
shrewd understanding of the technique of propaganda, of political organ- 
ization, and of attaining power, is a noteworthy fact. The formula which 
Professor Joliot-Curie produces is almost identical with the formula which 
Lenin recommended to his friends in 1912, five years before the Russian 
Revolution. 

Having created the committee, the next thing is to plan its contri- 
bution to the mass movement. Again, Professor Joliot-Curie provides an 
illustration of this. He says that humanity must unite against the atom 
bomb. Many people would agree with that proposition who would not 
agree with Professor Joliot-Curie’s political views. He then goes on to say, 
it is necessary to formulate aims to which we could all agree, irrespective 
of political and religious convictions, which may divide people. Here I 
think Professor Joliot-Curie reveals the real political secret of this cam- 
paign—that it is an attempt to reconstitute in a very big way the Popular 
Front of the Communist Party, and of all progressive movements (of all 
classes and in all countries) which was attempted in the early nineteen- 
thirties. In the early nineteen-thirties that Front was constituted against 
Fascism; it was the anti-Fascist Front. It is quite clear that the peace 
campaign is, in fact, the foundation of an anti-American, or what the Com- 
munists would call an anti-war, front. The emphasis on appealing to reli- 
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gious people is specially significant when we recall what Togliatti said in 
his report to the Cominform Congress of November 1949 on the Unity of 
the Working Class and the Tasks of the Communist Parties: ‘In the struggle 
for working-class unity, particular attention should be devoted to the mass 
of Catholic workers, working people in general, and to their organizations. 
... The approach to Catholic workers with the aim of bringing home to 
them the need of working class unity should constantly be effected’. * 
Another striking feature of the peace campaign is its cynicism. The 
following illustration will explain what I mean. The Soviet News, pub- 
lished and printed in London regularly, is a most revealing document for 
matters of this kind. In it on 7 June 1950, was a report of a demon- 
stration in Paris held on 4 June 1950 as part of the peace campaign. 
The demonstration consisted of a march past of 50,0c0 children. These 
children were shouting slogans, which no doubt they had been told to 
shout, and which were also embroidered on their banners and posters, such 
as ‘We want to live!’ ‘We want peace!’ ‘We want bread!’ ‘Mothers and 
fathers, protect us from the atom bomb’. Now, under practically a whole 
page of description of that demonstration, extremely well written, very 
moving, very vivid, there was one other item under a rule, and that said: 
‘Maurice Chevalier has signed the Stockholm Appeal of the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Congress’. Can anything more cynical, 
more lacking in sense of proportion or good taste be imagined, than that 
juxtaposition of the march past of 50,000 children shouting such slogans 
and the cheap little fact that Maurice Chevalier had signed the peace appeal! 


Now for some general comments. My first is that I do not believe that 
the Partisans of Peace and their followers constitute a fifth column. A fifth 
column nowadays, with police methods as they are and methods of control 
what they are, must be a highly-organized, very small, technically com- 
petent body, and I cannot believe that those who might be interested in 
having a fifth column in Western Europe or Asia would be so stupid as to 
base it on the masses of people who sign peace petitions. The Partisans of 
Peace certainly include fifth columnists, but I think it would be a great 
mistake to regard the peace campaign as a piece of fifth column activity 
which should be treated as such. To adopt such a course would be most 
dangerous, because I consider that there lies in this peace campaign a great 
deal of sincerity, even though much of it is diverted into the wrong political 
channels. In saying this, let me emphasize that I believe the peace cam- 
paign to be the Communist attempt to find a basis of collaboration with the 
left wing progressive forces all over the world. Remember that the average 
Social Democrat, in Asia probably as well as in Europe, has learned some 
very sharp lessons in the last three years. He has seen one party of the left 
after another that has attempted to collaborate with the Communists in 
power swallowed up, disappear; I think the Communists realize—they are 
very sensible, realistic people—that they can no longer collaborate on the 

1 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 2 December 1949. 
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old basis, and the peace campaign is an attempt to find a new basis—and 
a very clever attempt. 

Next, I believe the peace campaign is basically a new version of the old 
appeal, ‘workers of the world, unite’. That comes out very clearly in the 
propaganda for it, particularly from the Soviet Union. The claim is per- 
sistently made, with great confidence, with great eloquence, that the 
workers of the world look to Stalin as the protector of peace, as their 
leader. That claim is made quite seriously, and is again and again asso- 
ciated with the peace campaign by various methods. 

Thirdly, there can be no doubt that the peace campaign is intended as a 
direct attack on the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. In its timing, 
and in the various phases through which it has passed, there is a relation 
to the development of both those efforts of the Americans to create in 
Western Europe a defensive organization of a political and economic 
nature. There is no doubt at all in my mind that the peace campaign is 
intended to play a major part in defeating, or anyhow minimizing, the 
effect of those two plans. 

Fourthly, I believe it is intended to encourage what I would call short- 
cut Pacifism, the sort of short-cut Pacifism which did almost mortal harm 
to France in the late nineteen-thirties, and which has had its effect on 
Western morale ever since. This kind of Pacifism destroys the national will 
to independence. 

In conclusion, I do not think we should treat the peace campaign as a 
trick. There is trickery in it, as there is in every great political campaign, 
but we should treat it as a very serious political effort which means far 
more on the Continent, and in some Asiatic countries, than it does in the 
United Kingdom. So far as I can judge the peace campaign has not made 
very much impact on the British public, but it has made a great impact on 
countries which have recently known both occupation and direct, physical 
fighting on their territories. It appeals not only to the critical, jealous 
mind but also to the timid, tired, and sentimental. 

I believe we should study the peace campaign as a very important part 
of the basic plan of Soviet policy, which is, quite simply, to make the world 
safe for Stalinism. It is not a constructive Pacifist movement, because it 
takes no account of the political possibilities that exist in an international 
situation bedevilled by Soviet mistrust and obstinacy and because it 
breathes hatred and nationalism. It proposes measures that the Western 
Governments could take only at the risk of their independence. At the very 
heart of its appeal is an unfair leading question. To capture people’s minds 
it tries all the oldest and newest tricks of demagogy. The peace campaign 
is, in fact, a subversive movement based on Communist distortion of the 
methods of Gandhi, whose purpose is subordinate to the main purposes of 
Stalin’s political strategy. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 October 1950 











KOREA AND ASIA 


G. F. HUDSON 


HE struggle now going on in Korea may be regarded as a compound 
of four distinct wars, each of which has different international im- 
plications. ( There is first of all a civil war between Communist and 
anti-Communist Koreans though this would naturally arouse strong sym- 
pathies abroad on either side according to the prevailing political ideology 
of each country, it would be by itself an internal affair of Korea, not a war 
between States, and would not provide a justification for any external in- 
tervention. | \But the Korean civil war is also a war between North Korea 
and South ome: two organized States which were divided by a clearly de- 
fined frontier, and one of which had been brought into being under the 
auspices of the United Nations. This second aspect of the war gave the con- 
flict an international character ; it rendered possible an appeal to the United 
Nations and thus led to an extension of the war in which the United 
Nations as an institution, and in particular the members who voted for or 
accepted the Security Council’s resolution condemning North Korea, were 
ranged against the defiant North Korean aggressor. Finally, as a part of 
this general United Nations action against North Korea, but to be dis- 
tinguished from it in its moral and political effect, was the actual military 
campaign of non-Korean United Nations forces in Korea—at_ first 
exclusively, and later, mainly American, with the recent addition of 
British and Australian contingents, and, since the middle of October, 
of Turkish, Philippine, and Canadian units. 

The decision of the United Nations gave the action to protect South 
Korea the character of a universal enterprise transcending all divisions be- 
tween the continents or between East and West; except for the Com- 
munist States which had aided and abetted North Korea’s aggression, 
the whole world as represented in the United Nations was united in con- 
| demning it, and India’s vote at the crucial meeting of the Security Council 
was particularly significant in this respect. On the other hand, the fact 
that United Nations intervention in Korea has so far been carried out in 
the military sphere almost entirely by American and European troops has 
inevitably had the effect of making it appear to Asian minds as an external 
interference in Asia by non-Asians, and has even given colour to the allega- 
tion that the United Nations is merely being used as cover for a revival of 
Western imperialism in a new form. Communist propaganda has thus been 
provided with a very favourable opportunity for exploiting against the 
West those widespread sentiments and emotions summed up in the slogan 
‘Asia for the Asians’. The Soviet Union has in any case an advantage 


over the nations of Europe and the Americas in relation to feelings of pan- 
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Asian solidarity, for whereas the latter are represented in Asia only by 
small communities which nowhere form a majority of the local population, 
there is a belt of compact Russian settlement which extends across north- 
ern Asia to the Pacific and entitles Russia to claim membership among the 
peoples of Asia in a way that the British, French, or Americans cannot. 
When tothis basic advantage possessed by Russia is addeda situation which 
ranges the military forces of a group of Western nations in battle against 
an Asian foe on the mainland of Asia, without prominent participation 
of any Asian army (other than the South Koreans) on the same side, the 
conditions of news publicity are strongly in favour of the Soviet so-called 
‘anti-imperialist camp of peace and democracy’. Although the initial de- 
feats of the South Koreans were due to being taken by surprise and to lack 
of armoured equipment (with which the Americans had failed to supply 
them) rather than to any deficiency of morale or defection of troops on the 
Chinese model, it has been easy to represent the course of events as the 
overthrow by popular, national forces of a reactionary regime which would 
have been quickly eliminated but for the interference of war-mongerng 
Americans resolved to control Korea, whether for economic exploitation or 
for building up a strategic base against the Soviet Union. 

Asia has not indeed been unrepresented in the United Nations war 
effort; Turkey, Siam, and the Philippines all promised military con- 
tingents at an early date, and shipping shortage rather than unwillingness 
appears to have been the cause of the delays in sending these expeditionary 
forces. But the two largest nations of non-Communist Asia, India and 
Pakistan, have expressly excused themselves from sending any military 
contingents at all—though India, having voted in favour of the Security 
Council resolution on which the action in Korea was based, might have 
been expected to provide at least a token force, in her capacity as a 
great Power of Asia, to help in the common cause. Without, at this stage 
of the argument, enquiring into the reasons of India’s policy—it is 
recognized that it would be difficult for India in any event to contribute 
an equipped force in present circumstances—it is sufficient here to stat 
the fact of India’s abstention and to point out that it could not but 
detract seriously from the universality of the United Nations action. 

This is not to say, however, that lack of co-operation in Asia should 
have deterred Western members of the United Nations from active inter- 
vention in Korea or that the campaign there has been politically a mistake. 
It is certain that the situation, whether from the point of view of the At- 
lantic Pact Powers or of the United Nations as a peace-enforcing institu- 
tion, would today be far worse if no action had been taken and the Com- 
munists had been allowed to overrun South Korea without interference. 
Against any complications which have arisen, or which may arise, in Asia 
from the expedition to Korea must be set the solid gain which has resulted 
from the check to violent Communist encroachment on the non-Communist 
world, the demonstration of the capacity of the United Nations to act 
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against aggression (at least when not paralysed by the Soviet veto) and the 
blow dealt to the myth of Communist invincibility. The last of these con- 
sequences has perhaps been the most important of all in view of the im- 
pression made on Asia by the successive Communist victories in China, 
which have been added as a reinforcement to the very widespread belief 
that Russia was the real victor of the Second World War, not only over 
Germany but also over Japan. It has been difficult for political com- 
mentators in the West to take seriously the fantastic Russian boasting 
about having beaten Japan, for it is so obvious to us that Japan, an insular 
Power depending on maritime communications, was decisively defeated in 
the sea—air war in the Pacific, even before the coup de grace was delivered 
by the atomic bomb, so that the six days of Russian warfare in Manchuria, 
when Japan was already negotiating for surrender, made no difference to 
the result. But the peoples of continental Asia are essentially landsmen, 
with little or no understanding of sea-power—which, after all, continental 
Europeans frequently under-estimate, and it should be recognized that 
the loss of prestige which the Western nations suffered from the initial 
success of the Japanese in overrunning territories from the Solomons to 
the Bay of Bengal was never made up by the victories which in the end 
wiped out the Japanese navy. Except for the British counter-invasion of 
Burma there was no Western military campaign on the mainland of Asia, 
and the surrender of large, unbeaten Japanese armies in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, and China was something of a mystery to Asian spec- 
tators. But the Communists were ready with an explanation; it was the 
intervention of the omnipotent Soviet Union which had forced Japan to 
capitulate after the feeble Americans and British had been struggling 
vainly against Japanese militarism for nearly four years. In Malaya the 
Communist guerillas (equipped with British arms) carried on propaganda 
in the villages by means of theatrical performances; in one of the stock 
plays a strutting, tyrannical little man representing Japan got the better 
of everyone until at last a heroic figure representing Russia appeared and 
knocked him out with a single blow of his fist. This is crude propaganda, 
but it is the kind which exerts influence on the masses of Asia. Gradually 
there has been built up over the last five years a belief, affecting ever wider 
circles, that Communism is an irresistible force, that the powers of the 
non-Communist world are weak and irresolute, and that it is the part of a 
wise man, whether he is attracted by Communism or not, to reinsure him- 
self with what is destined to be the winning side. In all countries and at all 
times the Vicar of Bray has been a familiar figure of politics, but such 
adaptability is above all characteristic of societies which have no tradition 
of political liberty and are accustomed to submit to victorious power as 
carrying its own justification. Because of the political landslide which was 
threatened in Asia by the Communist triumph in China, and might well 
have been precipitated by the spectacle of an unopposed Communist con- 
quest of South Korea, it has been of the greatest importance that the West 
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has shown the capacity to use armed force successfully on a large scale in 
a Far Eastern crisis. The attraction and appeal of Communism in Asia will 
remain, but at least it can no longer impose itself with the argument that 
the Western Powers cannot, or dare not, hit back. 


Strategically also, victory in Korea must greatly strengthen the posi-j 
tion of the Atlantic Pact nations, for as long as Japan remains disarmed 
her security must continue to be one of the principal concerns of American,’ 
and less directly of British, policy, and this security would have been 
gravely threatened by complete Communist control of Korea. Already, | 
with the Communist victory in the Chinese civil war, the whole coastline 
of Eastern Asia facing the Japanese islands was in the hands of the Sino- 
Russian bloc, except for South Korea, the projection of the mainland near- 
est to Japan. If South Korea also had fallen, the Communist pressure on 
Japan would have been enormously increased. In addition to the facilities 
provided by South Korea as a springboard for a possible future invasion of 
Japan, Japan’s capacity for resistance to Communism and willingness to 
co-operate with the United States would have been very seriously dimin- 
ished by the moral effect of the spectacle of unchecked Communist ad- 
vance so near to Japanese shores, by the economic leverage of Communist 
control over the foreign market most closely linked with the Japanese 
economy, and by the conversion of the large Korean community resident 
in Japan into a most dangerous fifth column. The rescue of South Korea 
has, for the time being at any rate, averted these dangers, and it has also 
done much to convince Japanese opinion (which as a result of the apparent 
uncertainties of American policy was beginning to doubt it) that, if Japan 
were to continue a policy of co-operation with the West, American pro- 
tection could be relied on in an emergency. 

Nevertheless, when all these items in the credit account have been 
added up, it remains a fact to be faced by Western statesmen and publicists 
that Western armed intervention in any part of Asia, without substantial 
agreement with the principal independent nations of Asia (in which cate- 
gory disarmed and occupied Japan cannot at present be counted), involves 
great risks of alienating general Asian sentiment and opinion in a manner 
which may ultimately play into the hands of Moscow. If there is one idea 
which, quite apart from Communism, has taken hold of politically con- 
scious minds from Lebanon to the Pacific, it is that the age of Western 
colonial and semi-colonial ascendancy in Asia is over, and that the Asian 
peoples must now be allowed to work out their own destinies without inter- 
ference from Europe or America. Anything that looks even remotely like 
a new imperialist expansion of the West immediately arouses suspicion 
and hostility in countries which have experienced in the recent past a 
greater or lesser degree of Western tutelage. 


Since the collapse of Japan, India and China have been rivals for the 
leadership of a purely Asian Asia. That China, having ‘gone Communist’ | 
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and concluded a treaty of military alliance with Russia, should have given 
support to the aggression of North Korea was only to be expected; no 
Communist State, without deviation into Titoism, could have done 
otherwise. But India, asa non-Communist State threatened internally by 
Communist agitation and externally by Communist activity in Burma and 
Tibet, might have been expected to counter-balance the attitude of China 
by a policy of firm support for the United Nations action in Korea, especi- 
ally after her original participation in the Security Council’s resolution con- 

‘deming the North Korean invasion. Instead of this, however, India has 
taken up an ambiguous, neutral position which has been highly embarras- 
sing for the nations which have undertaken the task of enforcing the 

_ Charter and punishing an act of unprovoked aggression. But it would be 
the height of unwisdom to indulge in recriminations against India for a 
policy which, as a sovereign State, she is fully entitled to pursue in accord- 
ance with her leaders’ judgement of what the situation requires. Rather 
is it essential for the Western nations, and especially for Britain, as a 
fellow-member of the Commonwealth, to understand the various factors 
shaping Indian policy, the difficulties which face the statesmen in Delhi, 
and the obstacles which have to be overcome before close co-operation 
with India in the international field is possible. 

There is first of all—and it should not be under-estimated as a con- 
trolling principle in Indian policy—Gandhi’s legacy of Pacifism, resulting 
in a conviction that world peace can ultimately be maintained by concilia- 
tion rather than by any kind of defensive combination, and that India’s 
mission is to stand apart from the two great rival camps in the contem- 

' porary world and mediate between them. Western critics find this attitude 
lacking in realism; they point out that India herself has not renounced the 
use of arms and that the successes of Gandhi’s ‘non-violence’ were won, 
not against a totalitarian State of the Nazi or Soviet type, but against a 
regime which itself set moral limits to the use of force. The Indian feeling 
on this matter, however, is a deep and genuine one and it inclines India 
towards seeking a pacific settlement of international disputes even when 
it means to a great extent letting the aggressor ‘get away with it’. 

There is secondly—a factor affecting the policy of Pakistan as well as of 
_India—the unsolved problem of Kashmir as a restriction on freedom of 
action beyond the confines of ‘the sub-continent’. If India and Pakistan 
could once reach a real agreement with each other, they would be jointly a 
mighty force for peace in Asia, but, as it is, their strategic resources are 
concentrated on precautions against each other. But apart from the tension 
on the India—Pakistan border, which must continue as long as the Kashmir 
dispute remains unsettled, Kashmir has affected Indian policy over Korea 
in another way also. The United Nations Security Council in its endeavours 

‘ to settle the Kashmir dispute did not make the withdrawal of Pakistan 
forces from Kashmir a condition of negotiations over the future of Kash- 
imir or the holding of a U.N.-supervised plebiscite, and Indian opinion con- 
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siders that the insistence on the military surrender of North Korea as a 
preliminary to a political settlement in Korea is inconsistent with this pre 
cedent. The effect has been, on the one hand, to stiffen the Indian attitude 
on Kashmir (which is now that total withdrawal of Pakistan forces must 
precede any plebiscite) and on the other, to oppose the prosecution of war 
a outrance in Korea while the United Nations does not apply measures of 
coercion to Pakistan. 

The Indian case is open to criticism on two grounds. First, India under- 
mined her own legal claim to Kashmir by her actions with regard to 
Junagadh and Hyderabad, for the decisions of those States which India 
refused to recognize had the same legal basis as the accession of Kashmir 
to India. Secondly, whereas Pakistan has agreed to abide by the result of a 
U.N.-supervised plebiscite in Kashmir, and has indeed demanded it, the 
trouble in Korea has been from the beginning that North Korea refused to 
permit any supervision of local elections or even to allow United Nations 
officials to enter her territory. The United Nations was therefore pre- 
cluded from a solution which would have involved an armistice to be fol- 
lowed by an internationally controlled plebiscite, and thus the problem in 
Korea was not really parallel to that in Kashmir. 

In India, however, strong feelings have been aroused over Kashmir and 
there is a genuine sense of grievance at what appears to Indians to have 
been the failure of the United Nations to get the Pakistanis out of Kash- 
mir. Finally, there are the hopes set in India on the development of friendly 
relations with the Chinese People’s Republic and the fear that these may 
be blasted by any increase of tension in the Far East which could lead to 
hostilities between China and the Western Powers. The idea behind the 
current Indian policy towards China is that sooner or later, despite the 
principles now proclaimed in Peking, the ties between China and Russia 
are likely to be loosened and that it may then be possible to form an Asian 
bloc led by India and China which would be an effective ‘third force’ in 
world affairs. Friendship with China thus ties in with the basic Indian con- 
ception, mentioned above, of a peacemaking, mediatory role between the 
two great Power blocs headed by America and Russia respectively. The 
calculation about China is indeed not very remote from the hopes of a 
future ‘Titoist’ trend of Chinese policy which are entertained by influential 
circles in London and Washington. But it has to be admitted that nothing 
has happened so far to support such expectations, and there is a danger that 
disastrous sacrifices of principle and interest may be made in pursuit of a 
hope which may in the end prove illusory. The Indian Government in par- 
ticular may find that a resolve to avoid giving offence to the new dynamic 
rulers in Peking will not obtain guarantees against adventures for the ex- 
tension of ‘people’s democracy’ in areas much nearer to India than Korea. 


Yet, in spite of all these factors which have prevented full co-operation 
between India and the Western democracies, the stability and strength of 
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the new India remain the most hopeful and encouraging features of the 
Asian scene, and it is essential that the immense importance of India for 
the future of the world should be fully realized in the West. It can perhaps 
best be understood if it is imagined what the situation would now be if the 
Indian sub-continent had fallen into the condition which has been the ruin 
of China. As things are, India is the strongest factor of resistance in Asia 
to the expansion of that totalitarian tyranny which is ultimately as des- 
tructive of the national aspirations of Asian peoples as it is implacably 
hostile to all Western influence. The defence of the free world against Com- 
munist aggression therefore depends in its Eastern sectors on the achieve- 
ment of the greatest possible degree of understanding and agreement be- 
tween the Western democracies and India, even though India may be 


reluctant to abandon altogether her attitude of detachment from the wider 
struggle. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 October 1950 
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THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 1950 


MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 


HAT are theconcrete achievementsof the Consultative Assembly 
W: the Council of Europe during the first year of its existence? 

What has been done and why has not more been done? I want to 
try to illustrate some of the problems which have faced the Council of 
Europe in this first experimental year, some of the methods which the 
Council has used in dealing with those problems, and to suggest what the 
future of the Council of Europe may be, bearing in mind the limitations of 
its Statute. 

Last year the mot d’ordre was European unity; Mr Churchill had raised 
the hopes of millions of people, not only in Europe, but throughout the 
world, with his advocacy of a united Europe. When we first arrived at 
Strasbourg, a city beflagged and filled with cheering people, one could not 
help feeling that here was an idea capable of rallying and stimulating 
defeated Europe, for after all one has only to stay in Europe for a short 
time to realize that even those who are technically victors are, in fact, 
psychologically vanquished. But we had not been in Strasbourg long 
before it became clear that the idea of a united Europe would have to be 
converted from the mystique, which it was in those days, into something 
concrete and practical if the Council of Europe was to survive. However 
successfully one may evoke enthusiasm with a slogan, it is essential, if the 
idea behind it is to endure, that it should be capable of translation into 
concrete measures affecting the daily life of the people. 

The British Labour Delegation found a rather hostile public at Stras- 
bourg in 1949, not only among their fellow delegates but also in the world 
press represented there. The delegates at the incipient Consultative 
Assembly were, for the most part, devoted to the federal conception of a 
united Europe—a conception which had a sympathetic world press. The 
odium which attached itself to the British Government, and to the Labour 
Delegation last year, rested entirely on the fact that we were not pre- 
pared to say that a united Europe could only be achieved by means of a 
federal solution. Rather coyly the Conservative Delegation did not state 
specifically in 1949, as it was to do later in 1950, that it was not a sup- 
porter of a federal solution for Europe. When Continental representatives 
made eloquent speeches in favour of a federated Europe, when, like M. 
André Philip for example, they said, ‘Il faut créer l'Europe’, the Con- 
servative Delegation, joining in the applause, was thought if not to favour, 
at least not to be hostile to a federal solution for Europe. The Labour 
Delegation, on the other hand, which declared specifically at an early 


stage that it was not in favour of a federal constitution, became the target 
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of considerable political attack—not only in Strasbourg, but also at home. 
The difference, as it seemed, between the federal and functional approach 
was not then as well understood in Britain as it is today. And the Con- 
servative attitude was, if not equivocal, at least obscure. 

The Labour Delegation opposed a federal solution for Europe, i.e. 
it was not prepared to surrender British sovereignty to any kind of 
federal Government, but it was strongly in favour of the functional 
integration of Europe. And, indeed, the very term ‘functional approach’, 
soon to become fashionable in many languages, was first used in the 
Assembly by a member of the Labour Delegation. Since 1949 the func- 
tional approach to European co-operation, and indeed to European unity, 
has become the one most favoured, not only in the Assembly itself, but 
also in wide circles outside, which formerly believed that the unity of 
Europe could only be established by federal means. We who are func- 
tionalists believe that Europe should, and could, be integrated by the 
co-operation of Governments and their citizens in specific projects linking 
their activities in their common interest. The projects which we offered 
as precedents of functional co-operation were some of the war-time 
agencies, the Combined Purchasing Board in Washington, the Middle East 
Supply Centre, and the European Coal Organization, all bodies based on 
voluntary co-operation, which were yet able to unite effectively the 
interests of the participating countries for the common good when other- 
wise they would have been in conflict. The contemporary organization 
which seemed to us to be the best example of a functional organization 
serving Europe was the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
imperfect and perfectible though that organization is in many respects. 

One of the major reasons for the conversion of the Assembly since 1949 
to the functional point of view has been that in the meantime the French 
have produced the Schuman Plan. In the preamble to the original invita- 
tion to the various Governments to consider the Plan, the French Govern- 
ment stated quite clearly that Europe will not be created at a single 
stroke, nor by setting up a comprehensive constitution, but will come into 
being by means of co-operation through specific agencies. That is precisely 
what the Labour Delegation had in mind when it opposed the federalists 
at Strasbourg in 1949. 

It might thus appear that the Schuman Plan is really the test case of 
the sincerity of the Labour Government's desire to co-operate in those 
functional activities which it advocated a year ago. For my own part, 
when M. Schuman first put his project forward I was extremely enthusi- 
astic about it, because I saw in it a recognition that changes during the 
next fifteen years in the world’s economy will make us, whether we want 
to or not, create ad hoc agencies of co-operation for our common interests. 
Consequently, I felt, when a country like France is prepared purposefully 
to promote such an agency, it is the sort of initiative which we should 
certainly support. 
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But whereas the federal solution to the question of European unity 
is based on the establishment of a supra-national authority, it is the 
essence of the functional approach that the agencies and organizations 
created should be based on voluntary co-operation. In other words, their 
planning should be by consent. 

As events proved, the Schuman Plan went beyond such a functional 
approach. By its arbitrary character, it lacked the virtue of a democratic 
federal body, while lacking the voluntary character of a functional body. 
When the French issued their invitation to the British Government they 
made it absolutely clear that the Haute Autorité, which was to be the 
basic organization of the Schuman Plan, would be an independent 
authority, except in so far, as was proposed later on, that it might be 
answerable to a specially created body of Parliamentarians. They also 
wanted the authority to consist of so-called independent people. Incident- 
ally, the conception of ‘independent’ individuals who would be entirely 
free from party, political, and commercial prejudice is one which I con- 
sider has no reality at all; as individuals they would have their ‘partial 
affections’, collectively they would be thoroughly undemocratic. The 
Labour Government, after giving broad welcome to the original idea, was 
none the less unwilling to go to Paris to join in the talks on the Schuman 
Plan because of the French insistence that the Haute Autorité must, in 
fact, be a supra-national authority. 

It has been said that the French never used the words ‘supra-national 
authority’. That is inaccurate. M. Schuman came to Strasbourg and 
made a speech in which he very specifically used the words ‘supra- 
national authority’. Further, I went to Paris fairly soon after the Schuman 
Plan was formulated, and spoke to M. Monnet about it; M. Monnet, the 
real deviser and formulator of the Plan, insisted that there must be a 
supra-national authority in control of the coal, iron, and steel industries, 
able even to modify the national plans for those industries in the countries 
concerned. He said that that was the very essence of the Plan; and he 
fully realized that if the British Government were not prepared to renounce 
any of their national sovereignty, they could not honestly take part in the 
discussions on the Plan. I think that M. Schuman’s and M. Monnet’s 
attitude should be known, in order that it may be better understood 
why the Labour Government did not participate in creating an organiza- 
tion which in other respects seemed to have all the marks of the kind of 
functional organization advocated by the Labour Delegation at Stras- 
bourg. 

M. Monnet made one other point which seems to me of cardinal 
importance. He said that if Britain were not willing to renounce any 
element of her national sovereignty, the Continent should be allowed to 
take independently whatever action is necessary to create a federated 
Europe. The advocates of that smaller federation were extremely active 
in Strasbourg a few months ago, and a motion was actually put before the 
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Assembly by which those countries, excluding Britain, who were prepared 
to enter into a European federation might, under the Statute, do so. 

The attitude of the Labour Delegation towards that proposal was one 
of benevolent neutrality. Among the Continental representatives who 
were preoccupied by this question, there was, however, an important 
cleavage of opinion. The Catholic Parties, the Christian Democrats, and 
the M.R.P. and those associated with them, were in favour of creating a 
small federation of France, the Benelux countries, perhaps Western 
Germany, and Italy; but the Continental Socialists and members of the 
non-clerical Parties, were much opposed to the idea of a European federa- 
tion without Britain which would allow, in their view, the Catholic 
Parties to be dominant. Consequently, when the matter was taken to a 
vote there was a coalition between the Continental Socialists, who were 
opposed to the idea of a separatist federation, and the more cautious of the 
federalists, who, while wanting a federation, felt that a federation without 
Britain would not be politically practicable; and the final vote of the 
Assembly opposed the creation of such a body. 


In considering the positive achievements of the Consultative Assembly, 
apart from the doctrinal debate on federalism and functionalism, we have 
to remember that this body is not a legislative or an executive body; 
it is an advisory committee. In 1949 the Strasbourg Assembly seemed to 
suffer from a certain amount of megalomania; in 1950 its members 
realized that they would have to have a new approach to their duties if 
the Consultative Assembly were to be worth while at all. For example, in 
1949, quite apart from the extravagant demands of those who wanted to 
create a federated Europe immediately, and of those who wanted legisla- 
tive power for the Assembly, it was possible, owing to the method of pro- 
cedure, for any crank to put down a motion which was then referred to a 
Committee for solemn debate by the Assembly. I am inclined to think 
that there were more than a hundred such motions. One of the problems 
of the Assembly has been to limit the number of resolutions to those which 
really give practical advice to the Committee of Ministers, with some 
prospect of acceptance. 

The Committee of Ministers not only turned down the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly of 1949, but turned them down in a rather brisk and 
hostile fashion. The result was that this year there was a kind of cleavage 
between the members of the Assembly and the Committee of Ministers. 
But profiting from that experience the Assembly tried to devise a new 
technique of giving advice which would stand a chance of success. The 
principal instrument which the Assembly has evolved is the convention. 
The International Labour Office has, for a long time, adopted the method 
of seeking to establish conventions between countries. Its weakness has 
lain in the lack of a previously expressed public opinion. It is the nature of 
the Consultative Assembly to be a platform for parliamentary representa- 
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tives drawn from all over Western Europe. A convention, therefore, put 
forward by the Consultative Assembly must surely have more validity 
than a convention proposed by the International Labour Organization 
which, for the most part, is an organization of functionaries. 

Two major conventions were proposed by the 1950 Consultative 
Assembly. First, on Full Employment, which is clearly of great im- 
portance, not only for its practical benefit, but also for its part in the 
struggle against Communism; secondly, and this I consider to be one of the 
most remarkable achievements of the Assembly, a convention on Human 
Rights. (The object of a Full Employment Convention was approved by 
the Committee of Ministers at its November 1950 meeting in Rome, 
and referred to a Committee of Experts for study: the Human Rights 
Convention was approved, with two amendments, and duly signed.) The 
Human Rights Convention differs in a very important respect from the 
Declaration on Human Rights put forward by the United Nations, 
because it proposes a Commission to hear complaints from those who feel 
that their human rights have been violated, and a Court to which, after 
their examination by the Commission, complaints can be brought and 
charges made. This Convention goes, I believe, a long way towards finding 
adequate safeguards and protection for human rights which, after all, is 
really the fundamental problem of Europe. 

The fact that the Council of Europe exists at all is in itself a positive 
achievement, and one which it would have been very difficult to conceive 
of in the nineteen-thirties. Sitting in the House of Europe, I was struck 
by the remarkable phenomenon that German representatives sat literally 
side by side with French representatives. I think that in the Assembly we 
have a medium nol only for healing the wounds of the war, but also for 
knitting together countries, traditionally hostile to each other, in a moral 
as well-as an economic unity. 

The idea of a European army put forward by Mr Churchill at Stras- 
bourg at the last Assembly illustrates one of the great advantages, and 
one of the great drawbacks, of the Consultative Assembly. As an idea 
thrown to the winds of thought it was something which was, as one can 
see from the development which has taken place since then, an event of the 
greatest importance. Yet the actual discussion on the European army 
before the motion was put was of the briefest, and there was no technical 
preparation by experts for consideration of the idea of a European army; 
thus it will be realized that, although in the Consultative Assembly it is 
possible to throw out great, and indeed, imaginative ideas, it might lead to 
some embarrassing conclusions, or alternatively, it might so paralyse the 
members of the Consultative Assembly that they would not be prepared to 
express their opinions on any subject at all, if one were to hold too rigidly 
to the formula in which the idea is expressed. In the case of the European 
army I, for one, voted for it, and yet neither then nor now, when the 
French have gone a long way towards analysing and clarifying what is 
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meant by a. European army, do I know precisely what was in Mr Churchill’s 
mind, though I can see that the general conception is one that ought to 
have the support of all those who wish to have the countries of the 
Assembly, including the Germans, and indeed the Scandinavians, and 
Turks, as members of the European Defence Organization. 

Technically the Statute of the Council of Europe forbids the discussion 
of matters of defence; consequently it was, strictly speaking, out of order 
for defence to be discussed at Strasbourg. Yet, such was the pressure of 
events that it would obviously have been entirely academic if the Assembly 
had proceeded with its debates without considering the question of 
defence, and without considering the question of Russia. Proposals were 
put forward, not only for a European army, but also (by a member of the 
Labour Delegation) for a European Manpower Board, and for a Joint 
Purchasing Board. 

These two proposals illustrate the functional method which we 
advocated, and they also indicate that in tackling the dangers of Com- 
munism which face Europe today the Consultative Assembly was pre- 
pared to give most effective advice. One of the striking things about 
Europe is that whereas there is full employment in one or two countries in 
the West, there is also, in the case of Italy, for example, structural un- 
employment; at a time when our major problem is to try to use all our 
resources of materials and of manpower in order simultaneously to main- 
tain our standard of life and to man our defences, it is essential that we 
should be able to use all the resources of manpower in Europe. The idea of 
a European Manpower Board, which would consider what is to be done 
with the surplus labour in Italy, Belgium, and in Western Germany, is a 
concomitant of the European army. 

So far as the question of a Joint Purchasing Board is concerned, one 
of the great difficulties facing us today is the fact that commodity prices, 
particularly in Asia and the Far East, have risen in a most extravagant 
manner owing to the uncontrolled buying exaggerated by stock-piling 
needs. The consequence is that prices have risen to very high figures, to 
some extent because of the bidding even of allies against each other. It 
must be a task of the Assembly to continue to urge some kind of Pur- 
chasing Board—perhaps a modification of O.E.E.C.—which will enable 
the countries of Europe associated with the Atlantic Pact to control the 
market, and to keep prices down. 


In the Consultative Assembly we have steadily groped towards new 
forms of effective expression. We have elaborated an extremely good 
parliamentary procedure, an international parliamentary procedure 
which is something new in international relations. We have realized that 
it is not enough to multiply resolutions, but that we must propose resolu- 
tions which are practical with the prospect of favourable consideration by 
the various Parliaments. The idea of referring approved resolutions for 
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debate in individual Parliaments was carried in the last Assembly. We 
have reached a point where we can reduce those resolutions to a few specific 
and constructive proposals. 

Finally, we have found in the British Delegation, and it is perhaps 
true also of other Delegations, that it is of extreme embarrassment—and I 
hope this will not be taken ambiguously—to have Ministers of the Crown 
as representatives in the Consultative, Assembly. While the Consultative 
Assembly as such is, to a great extent, irresponsible, and consequently can 
propose many resolutions which however meritorious may not form part 
of the immediate policy of the national Governments concerned, a Minister 
of the Crown who takes part in debates, and supports by his vote a resolu- 
tion which may be inconsistent with the policy of his own national Govern- 
ment, finds himself in an extremely difficult position. So I feel that the 
representation at Strasbourg should be drawn from the back bench 
Members of Parliament; and I hope particularly that in future the Con- 
sultative Assembly will not only have as its representatives lawyers and 
journalists and business men, but will also be able to have—and the lack 
of them has been one of its weaknesses—a much larger representation of 
manual workers. 


To sum up, I feel that the Consultative Assembly has a useful function 
to perform. It is a much more lusty child than it was a year ago, and I 
think that if it acquires in Great Britain that understanding and public 
support which it has among the general public abroad, then indeed its 
future will be secure, and it will be able in time to make a virile contribu- 
tion to the unity of Europe. 


Address at Chatham House 
31 October 1950 








METHODS OF SOVIET DOMINATION IN 
SATELLITE STATES 


BEDRICH BRUEGEL 


FTER my resignation from the service of the Czechoslovak Min- 
Aw for Foreign Affairs two questions were put to me everywhere: 
Are there really no Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia? How do 

Soviet diplomats transmit their demands? 

The first question is easy to answer. There are, to the best of my know- 
ledge, apart from the enclave of Jachymov, no Soviet troops in Czecho- 
slovakia. They are unnecessary, because Czechoslovakia, like all countries 
of the Eastern bloc, or all Satellite countries if that expression is preferred, 
is geographically and politically so placed that her occupation by Soviet 
forces would be only a question of a few hours or days. 

The second question needs a more detailed answer, for it goes right to 
the heart of the true nature of the relations between the Satellites and the 
Soviet Union. In all Eastern bloc countries after the war the position of 
the Communist Parties was such that it was impossible to take a decision, 
especially in foreign policy, in opposition to their policies. Communist 
Parties in these countries thus controlled the general trend of their foreign 
policy. It later became clear that the Soviet Union desired not only 
co-operation on general lines, but one identical policy for the Satellite 
countries down to the smallest detail, dictated by the interest of the Soviet 
Union alone. To achieve this purpose, however, the Soviet Union had first 
to await a certain point in the general evolution after the war. This point 
was the signing of peace treaties with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 
and the subsequent attempt to bring these former enemy countries into the 
United Nations. In this waiting period, Czechoslovakia was able to try 
out certain independent moves. The best known move of this kind was the 
Czechoslovak attempt to participate in the Marshall Plan. Lesser known, 
but perhaps more significant, is the memorandum transmitted by Czecho- 
slovakia to the Deputies of the Foreign Ministers in London on Czecho- 
slovak policy towards Germany. The Czechoslovak memorandum made it 
absolutely clear that, in view of Czechoslovak interests in the vital ques- 
tion of Germany, the preservation of the unity of the great Powers was an 
essential preliminary condition. 

The Soviet Union offered no reaction to this memorandum; not the 
slightest hint was given that the Soviet Union was not utterly in agree- 
ment with it. But at the same time that Czechoslovakia transmitted the 
memorandum the Czechoslovak Minister of Information, Mr Kopecky, a 
leading Communist, attacked the Czechoslovak policy vis-a-vis Germany 
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on one characteristic point, the question of Lusatia, because the mem- 
orandum put forward no political demands on this point at all. That was 
very interesting and significant because Lusatia is in the Soviet zone and 
the solution of the whole problem was in the power of the Soviet Union. 

After the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, after the 
Czechoslovak attempt to participate in the Marshall Plan, after the memor- 
andum to the Deputy-Foreign Ministers, deliberations certainly took place 
in Moscow on the means of procuring closer co-ordination of foreign policy 
in the whole area between the borders of the Soviet Union and the West. 
The first step in this direction was connected with the preliminaries for the 
establishment of the Cominform. During the course of negotiations on 
the foundation of the Cominform there appeared the first signs of Yugoslav 
reluctance to submit completely to the interests of Soviet foreign policy. 
The first signs of this reluctance were already being given serious con- 
sideration in Moscow because, at this stage, the whole matter was a purely 
inter-Party one. After the Yugoslav dissidence, Moscow decided to place 
the whole technique of the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Satellites into a new framework. After a period of delay to see whether it 
might not be possible to smooth out the Yugoslav deviations, the new 
technique was put into force in all Satellite countries. 


The pre-condition of the new technique is that all key positions in 
foreign policy, foreign trade, and international cultural relations should be 
firmly in the hands of the Party; that means that the holders of all the 
above-mentioned offices must not only be Party members, but members of 
the cadre, and this is much more than being a mere holder of a membership 
card. In Czechoslovakia that was not yet the case. For this reason all 
Czechoslovak ministries had first to be reorganized. Under this reorganiza- 
tion, in every ministry a representative of the secret branch of the In- 
terior was put into power as Deputy-Minister. This secret branch later be- 
came the independent Ministry of State Security, the most important 
ministry of all, and the real Government of Czechoslovakia. 

In every ministry the Deputy-Ministers, in charge of all staff matters 
and in control of current affairs, were thus established. The Deputy- 
Ministers keep direct contact with the personnel branch of the Party, that 
is, with the Cadre Commission. Each Deputy-Minister maintains a secret 
number of watchers and informers in his ministry, and without his consent 
nothing can be done. He has no need for advisers, he acts on his own; he 
is only responsible to the General Secretariat of the Party and to the 
Ministry for State Security. 

All ministries in the Satellite countries are constructed on these lines. 
The knowledge of this construction is essential for an understanding of 
how it is possible to concentrate in a few brains such a large number and 
such a variety of proceedings. In the special case under consideration it 
provides the key to an understanding of how the knowledge of foreign 
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policy and, above all, the technique of relations with the Soviet Union may 
be concentrated in a very few hands. 

The new technique governing the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc countries is a return to the methods of the Com- 
munist International dissolved during the war. Every Communist Party 
of a Satellite country has a representative in Moscow. The rule is that the 
official diplomatic representative should not know who is the representa- 
tive of the Party. The representative may be in Moscow under official 
cover as a minor employee of the legation, or he may be the official 
representative of the broadcasting system of his country, or in the service 
of the Economic Committee of the Satellite countries, or a representative of 
a trade mission, or a State trust. He knows of course all about his 
legation, he has his agent there, he has his own cypher, unknown to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and known only to the Ministry for State 
Security. The wireless operator in his legation is likewise a man of the 
State Security Ministry. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union has its representatives in the 
capitals of the Satellite countries too. I suppose that the relation between 
the Soviet Ambassador in Prague and the representative of the Bolshevik 
Party there is a kind of co-operation. In Berlin, for instance, the Soviet 
Ambassador Semionov, who was political adviser to the Military Governor, 
worked in close collaboration with the Party representative, Tulpanov. 
It is of course possible that the head of a Soviet diplomatic mission may 
not know who is the representative of the Bolshevik Party in the same 
capital. 

The Party representative naturally has priority in every case and in all 
matters. His report is decisive, and it is accepted as the final word not only 
in matters of business, but also in the personal affairs of the diplomat. 

The Communist Parties in the Satellite countries also have their repre- 
sentatives in the different capitals. In Prague there is an Embassy of the 
Eastern German Republic. But there is a representative of the Socialist 
Unity Party, the Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschland, in Prague too. 
And in Berlin there is a Czechoslovak Ambassador to the Government of 
Herr Pieck. But above all there are representatives of the Czechoslovak, 
Polish, Hungarian, and other Communist Parties to the Secretariat of the 
S.E.D., and the dealings of these representatives are decisive—not the 
notes and actions of the ambassadors and ministers. 

In practice this machinery works as follows: if the Soviet Union de- 
sires Czechoslovakia to take certain steps, the Politbureau in Moscow calls 
the man in the Secretariat of the Bolshevik Party in charge of relations 
with Eastern bloc countries, and explains to him its wishes. He calls the 
representative of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in Moscow, this man 
gets in touch with the Ministry of State Security in Prague, and the 
Ministry of State Security handles the affair either through its official in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who is the Deputy-Minister, or, if it is a 
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delicate matter, through the General Secretariat of the Party. So it is not 
at all necessary to employ the official diplomatic representatives; the whole 
affair can be easily handled by Party representatives alone without inter- 
ference from non-cadre members of the Party. The official diplomatic 
representatives are informed at the last stage of the proceedings, just be- 
fore it is necessary to inform the public. 

The whole procedure is of course illegal because State affairs are in this 
way given into the hands of private agents not responsible to the State but 
to the Party. The responsible official machinery of the State is now no more 
than the fagade behind which the serious affairs are dealt with, without 
knowledge and influence of the official agents at all. All this is in fact a new 
kind of secret diplomacy and much more dangerous than the condemned 
old-fashioned secret diplomacy of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
when men like Bismarck or Disraeli were in the last resort responsible to 
Parliament and Government. The new secret diplomacy is most danger- 
ous by reason of its irresponsibility and of its irregular and conspiratorial 
dealings. The most difficult thing to discover today is who is precisely re- 
sponsible for an act of foreign policy. The Soviet Government or the 
Czechoslovak Government? What ministry decided on the question? 
Perhaps the Secretary General of the Party may know the truth? But is 
he responsible, or the Secretary for International Affairs of the Bol- 
shevik Secretariat in Moscow? Or somebody else? 

This system began to work after March 1949. The reorganization of the 
ministries in Czechoslovakia began in January 1949, and it was to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year 1949. But the whole procedure was speeded 
up and the reorganization of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Ministry of 
Information, and Ministry of Foreign Trade was finished between 15 Feb- 
ruary and the end of April 1949. From April 1949 onwards this second 
machinery of foreign representation has been under construction. It is a 
machine not official but real, not of the State but of the Party which rules 
the State, it is not controllable, and in its every move and every branch it 
is secret. But it is very effective, and it is in fact one of the means through 
which the Soviet Union not only governs the Satellites, but simultaneously 
co-ordinates them in a very efficient way. 


The second very palpable means of dominating the Satellite countries 
is the organization and work of the Soviet Ministry of State Security. It is 
the only branch of State Administration which works directly with corre- 
sponding institutions in the Satellite States. Because this institution in 
each Satellite State is the real Government of the country, it follows that 
this very far reaching direct co-operation with the U.S.S.R. is comparable 
much more to the co-operation of member States of a federation than to 
the co-operation between foreign Powers. 

The Ministries of Interior or State Security (or whatever name they 
use to cover the same thing, namely, secret police) are responsible for keep- 
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ing the population quiet in each State. This work is centrally directed from 
the Ministry of State Security in Moscow. And not only that; where 
Czechoslovakia supposes herself to have special interests, she has her 
official in the Ministry of Interior in the foreign country. I know, for in- 
stance, that, before the establishment of the Eastern German Republic and 
before the reorganization of the Czechoslovak ministries, the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Interior had its representative in the Central Adminis- 
tration of the Interior of the Soviet Zone of Occupation (Zentralver- 
waltung fiir Inneres in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone). And it may be 
supposed that there was in Prague the corresponding representative of the 
Soviet zone. The contact between the Czechoslovak and Polish Ministries 
of State Security is especially close. That this co-operation is a very 
strong weapon against every opposition needs no further explanation. 

But the activity of the ministries of Interior is significant in a further 
sense. Members of the ministries are in direct control of the official diplo- 
matic and commercial machinery abroad. In every legation and in every 
mission abroad a member of the ministry is employed under some title, 
nobody there knows his real capacity; his task is to report directly to his 
ministry on the personal conduct of his colleagues and chiefs and on all 
matters concerning the legation or mission. In this way the Ministry for 
State Security receives reports on the legation from two sources, first, 
from the Party representative and, second, from its own representative. 

In countries other than Eastern bloc countries the most important 
activity of the representative of the Ministry of State Security is Political 
Intelligence work. The construction of the network for this was com- 
pleted before February 1948. It began in fact immediately after the last 
war in Italy, Austria, and Germany. That was easily possible in the 
chaotic economic conditions then. It was only necessary to exploit 
the situation. Its main architect, a man named Toman, was arrested 
for personal corruption in February 1948. The principle which enabled 
him to be corrupt was—as formulated by the Minister of the Interior, 
Nosek—that Political Intelligence must earn all money it needs for its own 
work on the spot. For this reason agents of the Ministry of Interior began 
business of all kinds in Germany, Italy, Austria, and maybe in other 
countries. Book-keeping in cases like this is very difficult, and it is not easy 
to distinguish where business for the State ends and where private enterprise 
begins. When Toman was arrested the Czechoslovak Ministry of the Interior 
was the owner of many houses, shops, factories, and night clubs in various 
countries, and it became directly interested in many jobs, in the fluctua- 
tions of Western and Eastern marks, in the evolution of the lira, in the 
Stock Exchange in Paris. They now have money of all kinds, employees 
of all types, they are not dependent on the official budget of the State. 
They have all the means for quick action, without considerations of money 
and conscience. And the organization is so constructed that only a very 
few men know the whole extent of this enterprise. 
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There are similar organizations in all Satellite countries. They do not 
work together in these enterprises. I cannot say whether the areas of 
activity are divided between the Satellites. But somewhere there must be 
a centre where all news and knowledge gained by these means is compared, 
examined, tested, and communicated to those interested, and I suppose 
that this is in the Ministry of State Security in Moscow. When I first be- 
came aware of this activity I had the feeling that I was seeing a fantastic 
novel by Oppenheim coming to life. But this whole network is real, and 
very alive, and very active. 


Thus, the three most efficient methods of ensuring the absolute domina- 
tion of the Satellite countries are in my opinion: 


1. The general trend of policy created by big Communist Parties with 
all their network of organizations. 

2. The organization of Party representatives in the Soviet Union and 
in other countries and the work of cadre members in each country. This 
organization enables Moscow to transfer its will directly to the capitals of 
the countries in a very quiet and secret way. It enables the Politbureau to 
co-ordinate the policy of all countries in the same manner. There is further 
a direct co-operation between the Bolshevik Politbureau and the Comin- 
form, but I think that the real work is done chiefly by the Politbureau 
without much advice from the Cominform. The Cominform is more accur- 
ately an instrument of propaganda of the Politbureau than an independent 
body. 

: The police work of the Ministry of State Security in each country and 
its co-operation, under control of the Soviet ministries, inside the countries 
and abroad. 


Economic exploitation and domination, and propaganda and cultural 
relations, provide two further methods, but these are a story apart. 

So it is clear that the Soviet Union has no need to employ armies and 
diplomats. She has her own technique for this job and it is a quiet, efficient 
method. But there is one close comparison with the position of the Satel- 
lite countries. In the Soviet Constitution it is enacted that every member- 
republic has the right to leave the Union. It has never been attempted. 
For one reason: the Union is clamped together by means very similar to 
those used for the domination of the Satellite countries; big Party and 
trade union organizations provide a basis for a general political trend; 
above them are the cadre members and the State Security Ministry and, in 
addition, the propaganda. In short, the only difference is that in the 
Satellite countries there is still in existence a national State apparatus in- 
side the countries and for diplomatic representation abroad. But it has 
its advantages for the Soviet Union, votes in the United Nations, cleverly 
distributed roles in foreign policy, and so on. But the question remains: 
How far has the concept of sovereignty become a mere formality without 
importance and sense? It presents no obstacle to the Soviet Union in her 
domination of the Eastern bloc countries. 


October 1950 








PRINCE PAUL, HITLER, AND SALONIKA 
R. L. KNEJEVITCH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY F. W. DEAKIN 


The coup d'état of 27 March 1941 against the Yugoslav Government who 
had signed the Tripartite Pact has become recently the subject of discussion 
between the parties concerned. 

On 4 April 1950 Draguicha Tsvetkovitch, the Prime Minister who was in 
office at the time, published in Le Figaro, ostensibly in reply to a passage tn 
Mr Churchill's war memoirs which referred to these events, an apologia for 
his conduct of affairs. The present article ts, in the first instance, an answer 
written by one of those Serb nationalists who, grouped round General Mirko- 
vitch, overthrew Tsvetkovitch’s Government and brought Yugoslavia to the 
Allied side. 

The author of this article is able to publish original documents which throw 
further light upon this noble and tragic episode. As the controversy ts not only 
of political but also historical interest, these facts should be a contribution to 
any final judgement of this story. F.W.D. ; 


Paris newspaper! ‘The Re-statement of Mr Tsvetkovitch, ex-President 

of the Council of Yugoslavia’, in connexion with the third volume of 
Winston Churchill’s memoirs, The Grand Alliance. 

Tsvetkovitch deems it advisable to describe the events which preceded 
his visit to Vienna, on 25 March 1941, where he was to sign the famous 
Tripartite Pact. The interpretation of this event which he has presented 
to the French people is fanciful, to say the least of it. It is, further, a most 
misleading defence. 

I, myself, took an active part in the planning, as well as the carrying 
out of the coup d’état which, on 27 March 1941, overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Mr Tsvetkovitch and the dictatorial and pro-German regime of 
Prince Paul. In view of this, I feel I may be in a position to clarify some 
points, so that the public will not have a distorted picture of this chapter 
of European and Yugoslav history. 


P was with interest, not untinged with amazement, that I read in a 


THE TRIPARTITE PACT AND THE COUP D’ETAT OF 
27 MARCH I9Q41I 


In order to understand how the course of events was made possible, we 
must recall that Yugoslavia had ceased to be a constitutional and parlia- 
mentary monarchy on 6 January 1929. On that day a coup d’état carried 
out by King Alexander abolished the Constitution, suppressed the Skoup- 


1 Le Figaro, 4 April 1950. 
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chtina, and introduced a royal dictatorship which, however, was tempered 
by the incompetence and the weakness of the Ministers. For twelve years 
Yugoslavia was submitted to a regime in which all power was usurped by 
the Court. The nation had no say in the matter. There was a complete 
break between the pays réed and the pays l/égai—if such a term may be 
applied to a regime born out of the violation of the fundamental laws of 
the State. The monarch’s will was sovereign. He, alone, decided upon the 
policy to be adopted as much in foreign matters as within the country 
itself. Power was not attained by the free play of democratic institutions, 
but by an act of grace of an all-powerful monarch. The title, President of 
the Council, was merely a synonym for ‘First Favourite’. On questions of 
high politics, he took no decision, consulted no one, but simply received 
orders. If he ceased to act as a docile instrument, or if the monarch tired 
of him, he was dismissed without further ado. 

Stoyadinovitch had, for several years, been a mere tool in the hands 
of Prince Paul. He had been made to overthrow the Yugoslav alliances, to 
alienate Belgrade from Paris and Prague, and draw nearer to Berlin and 
Rome. This task was carried out successfully. Prince Paul showed his 
appreciation in a remark made to Ciano, at the end of January 1939, that 
Stoyadinovitch was ‘the Serbian politician who towers above all the 
others’.1 This Crispino, however, intoxicated by Mussolini’s friendship, 
sought to become the rival of his own master. He was hounded out ten 
days later, on 4 February 1939. Prince Paul, a hard and ungrateful man, 
then complained to Ciano that ‘Stoyadinovitch had discredited himself by 
shady business speculations, carried on partly by him and partly by his 
satellites. It seems that he has been able to accumulate, especially in 
foreign countries, very considerable sums of money. Paul also hinted at 
the possibility of a lawsuit’.? In fact, he merely sent Stoyadinovitch to 
prison by an arbitrary decision which recalled the lettres de cachet. 
Tsvetkovitch became his successor. 

In March 1941, Tsvetkovitch, still President of the Council, went on 
his pilgrimage to Vienna. In the wake of Horthy’s Hungary, Antonescu’s 
Roumania, Tiso’s Slovakia, Boris’s Bulgaria, he signed the Tripartite Pact 
in his turn, in the name of Prince Paul’s Yugoslavia. 

The impression which Tsvetkovitch now endeavours to convey is that, 
by joining in the Tripartite Pact (Germany, Italy, Japan), he had done no 
more than follow a careful ‘wait and see’ policy, determined, ‘when the 
time came’, to go to the rescue of the great democracies. ‘Irresponsible’ 
elements, he said, who wanted war ‘at all costs’, had prevented him from 
doing this—to the great injury of the cause of the free world. 

All this is so grotesque that it might well be a dream. 

The signature of the Tripartite Pact did not mean, as Tsvetkovitch 
seeks to suggest, the continuance of a policy of neutrality maintained 


1 Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers (London, Odhams, 1948) p. 268. 
2 Ciano’s Diary 1939-1943 (London, Heinemann, 1947) pp. 85-6. 
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somehow, though not very securely, up to that stage. Indeed, the very 
reverse; it was the surrender of Yugoslavia’s neutrality and a formal 
military alliance with the Axis Powers. Yugoslavia owed her creation 
mainly to France, Britain, and the United States; and now her leaders made 
her join the New Order of Hitler at the very time at which mortal battle 
was being fought between Great Britain and her Allies on the one hand, 
and the Nazi and Fascist dictatorships on the other. Deliberately, Prince 
Paul was passing into the camp of the aggressive Powers. He had been 
urged by all the Serb political leaders not to abandon the policy of neu- 
trality. Some of the military chiefs made the same request. The attitude 
of the Serbian people was also not in doubt. Nevertheless, this monstrous 
deed was done. 


At dawn on 27 March 1941, in Belgrade, a military coup d’état, carried 
out by young officers, swept away this regime of betrayal and dictatorship. 
This was not the putsch of a few adventurers avid for power, or influenced 
by outside interests. According to the plans agreed upon by the organizers 
of the plot, all the political leaders were summoned to the Ministry of War 
on that morning. They were informed that the army had put a stop to the 
dictatorship, that the people had recovered power over their own destiny 
and that they had only to establish that power and exercise it in freedom. 
Never before had a revolution of soldiers been inspired by a more demo- 
cratic spirit. 

The collapse of Prince Paul’s regime was due to the fact that under no 
circumstances did the Sérbs wish to side with Hitler and Mussolini against 
Great Britain, who, in defending herself, defended the cause of all the free 
nations, our own included. The change had taken place without blood- 
shed.! In a garrison of over 30,000 men not a single shot was fired. Not a 
person could be found to defend this regime which inspired such hatred, 
as against several thousand patriots determined to conquer or to die in the 
attempt. The rejoicing of the people on that doubly glorious day ap- 
proached delirium. 

In the free world and among the oppressed peoples of Europe, the moral 
effect was tremendous. Winston Churchill announced, at the end of an 
address to the Conservative Central Council in Britain, that the Yugoslav 
nation had ‘found its soul’. An American newspaper rightly compared 
this coup d’état to ‘a lightning flash illuminating a dark landscape’ 2 

The military consequences of 27 March proved to be far more important 
than had been first anticipated. ‘Germans we talked with stressed that 
events in Yugoslavia contributed decisively to the German defeat. ... 
The coup d’état in Yugoslavia, and the consequent need to conquer that 
country, delayed the beginning of the German campaign eastward until 


1 A fairly detailed description of the coup d’état of 27 March 1941 is given in La France 
Intérieure of 15 September and 15 October 1945. See also Jean Blairy’s Crépuscule danubien: 
Yougaslavie-Roumanie. (Paris, Plon, 1946.) 

2 New York Times, 28 March 1941. 
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22 June. Karl Ritter, who for some time represented the Foreign Office 
with the General Staff, told us with sober mien that the delay cost the Ger- 
mans the winter battle before Moscow, and it was there the war was lost’. 


THE BAIT OF SALONIKA 


What Tsvetkovitch took good care to keep to himself, since it destroyed 
the scaffolding of his defence which had been so laboriously erected, was 
that in exchange for his felony Prince Paul had obtained Hitler’s promise 
that Yugoslavia should have the Greek town of Salonika. Yet Greece was 
the ally of Yugoslavia under the terms of the Pact of Balkan Entente of 
g February 1934. 

Shortly after the German attack in the Balkans, the Government of 
the Reich published a collection of documents on its relations with Greece 
and Yugoslavia.2 The surrender of Salonika to Yugoslavia is twice 
mentioned therein. In the Official Declaration by the Reich Government on 
6 April 1941, it is stated that the agreements reached with Tsvetkovitch a 
few days before in Vienna, included: “The assurance that within the frame- 
work of the new European order Yugoslavia would receive an outlet to the 
Aegean Sea, which, at the particular wish of the Yugoslav Government, 
was to comprise, territorially, Yugoslav sovereignty over the town and 
harbour of Salonika’ (p. 21). In the Memorandum accompanying the 
Declaration by the Reich Government on 6 April 1941, it is said: ‘At the 
express wish of the Yugoslav Government, assurances were given that in 
the new state of affairs in Europe, Yugoslavia would receive an outlet to 
the Aegean Sea, thereby acquiring sovereignty over the city and port of 
Salonika’ (p. 30). 

During the whole of Prince Paul’s reign, this question of Salonika pre- 
sented a sad and sombre story. 

Already, on 26 March 1937, at the time of the signature of the political 
and economic agreements at Belgrade, Stoyadinovitch, President of the 
Yugoslav Council, had spoken to Ciano of Yugoslavia’s lebensraum in the 
Balkans. In Rome, in December 1937, in the course of the conversation 
between the Duce and Stoyadinovitch, the question had again been 
brought up of a Slav advance towards the Bosphorus and the Aegean. In 
June 1938, during their interview in Venice, Stoyadinovitch had informed 
Ciano that ‘the question of an outlet to the Aegean, although not con- 
sidered of immediate importance, is always present to the Yugoslav 
people’ .8 

This was not only Stoyadinovitch’s personal idea. Prince Paul, after 
the dismissal of his Minister, pursued its realization with added persistence. 

Documents of considerable historical value were discovered after the 

1 DeWitt C. Poole, ‘Light on Nazi Foreign Policy’, Foreign Affairs, vol. xv, no. 1 (October 
1946) p. 130. 


2 Documents relating to the Conflict with Yugoslavia and Greece. 1939-41, no. 7. (Foreign 
Office, Berlin, 1941.) 


3 Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, op. cit. pp. 98, 152, 214. 
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coup d’état of 27 March. One of these, the original of which is in my 
possession (drafted entirely in the handwriting of one of the witnesses), re- 
ports a meeting which took place in Prince Paul’s White Palace on 28 
October 1940 (the date of Italy’s attack on Greece) as well as certain later 
meetings. Those present were: Prince Paul; the President of the Council, 
Mr Tsvetkovitch; the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Tsintsar-Marko- 
vitch; the Minister of War, General Milan Neditch; and the Chief-of-Staff, 
General Kossitch. The subject of the debate was the Italo-Greek war. A 
lengthy argument led to the decision to attack Greece and take possession 
of Salonika. Someone had scruples: ‘Is not Greece the ally of Yugo- 
slavia?’ ‘After all,’ replied a voice, ‘as far as Greece herself is concerned, 
it would be better for her to have us in Salonika than the Italians.’ 

Meanwhile, Mussolini felt confident that he could take Salonika in the 
space of a week or two, and certainly did not wish to be forestalled by the 
Yugoslavs. Complications might well arise. It was therefore decided to 
obtain permission from Hitler beforehand. The Minister of War and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs were accordingly instructed to draft a tele- 
gram for transmission to Colonel Vladimir Vauhnik, Yugoslav Military 
Attaché in Berlin, enjoining him to ‘see how the land lay in the highest 
military circles’. The handwritten report ends thus: ‘It has been decided 
to reinforce our troops in the south and to concentrate them on the Greek 
frontier. The Prince repeated that he wished it to be understood that he 
was sacrificing his personal feelings to the interest of his country, that he 
was heavy-hearted at the thought of having to take action against his wife’s 
country, a country which, moreover, was our ally’. 

The result was disastrous. The right moment had not yet come. Berlin 
evaded the question. Mussolini discovered the plot, or it was disclosed to 
him. Furious, on 5 and 6 November 1940 he sent his planes to bomb the 
Yugoslav town of Bitolj. General Neditch, Minister of War, felt compelled 
to resign. He acted as a scapegoat for the group. Prince Paul was terrified. 
One of his confidential agents was immediately sent to Rome. On I1 
November Ciano wrote in his diary: ‘I received today Stackic . . . He is 
on a mission from the Royal House of Serbia and, more precisely, from 
Antic, Minister of the Royal House. It appears that Antic would like to 
meet me for the purpose of strengthening ties between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. He even talks of an alliance with far-reaching guarantees, among 
which is included the demilitarization of the Adriatic’.! 

One week later, Ciano communicated the good news to Hitler. The 
latter, vexed by General Franco’s continued reticence and scheming, and 
by the complete failure of his recent talks with Molotov, was overjoyed at 
this news. At long last, Prince Paul was resuming the path of collabora- 
tion at the point where he had stopped after the misunderstanding arising 
out of Stoyadinovitch’s dismissal. Hitler exulted for three days. Support 
from Yugoslavia might indeed turn the scale. ‘He plans to call the Regent 


1 Ciano’s Diary, op. cit. p. 304. 
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Paul to Berlin and to propose the alliance to him,’ wrote Ciano on 20 
November 1940. ‘He is disposed to favour the accession of Paul himself to 
the throne’. 

The talks were carried on for several months. Though full of spirit at 
the beginning, they dragged nevertheless, and then seemed to come to a 
stop. The victories of Papagos and of Wavell provided one of the reasons 
for this: they, indeed, gave Prince Paul food for thought and reminded him 
that the fortunes of war are uncertain. He then began to have scruples. 
Meanwhile, Mussolini continued to suffer defeat after defeat, in the moun- 
tains of Albania as well as in the sands of Africa. His dreams of conquests 
were vanishing, and his attitude was more propitiatory. He even became 
obliging. He was now prepared to cede Salonika to Yugoslavia, and, 
further, he no longer insisted on the demilitarization of the Adriatic coast. 
On the other hand, Hitler was growing impatient and was urging Prince 
Paul to cease dilly-dallying. 

On Tuesday, 4 March 1941, therefore, Prince Paul went to Berghof 
in great secrecy. He had accepted the invitation on 24 February, the very 
morrow of the day on which he had declared to Arthur Bliss Lane, United 
States Minister in Belgrade, in reply to a message from Roosevelt, that 
“Yugoslavia would sign with Germany no political agreement impairing 
Yugoslav sovereignty and would resist aggression. Under no conditions 
would Yugoslavia sign the Tripartite Pact or participate in the ‘“‘new order 
in Europe’, which amounted to the same thing’.2, When informing Von 
Heeren that he agreed to visit the Fiihrer, Prince Paul laid down one con- 
dition alone: that this meeting should be kept secret. Prince Paul’s inter- 
view with the Fihrer lasted for four hours—from five in the afternoon till 
nine in the evening. What was said has not remained a secret. In exchange 
for his loyal collaboration in the months and years to come, Prince Paul 
was to have the Greek town of Salonika. 

Tsvetkovitch’s visit to Vienna three weeks later was the outcome of 
the Berghof conversations. 


Before the coup d’état, we may have thought that Prince Paul and his 
associates had acted merely as cowards, incapable of rising to the level of 
events, and of following the hard road leading to honour and the clear will 
of the nation. Since then, indisputable evidence, including this briefly 
related story of Salonika, has convinced us that the signature of the Tri- 
partite Pact was not in reality an act of weakness, but the issue of a con- 
spiracy planned for several years. 

Prince Paul’s plot had been conceived without the knowledge of, and 
to the disadvantage of the Yugoslav people and their allies. Its motives 
were hardly honourable. It was a mean action. Punishment and redress 
were not long awaited. The coup d’état on the 27 March 1941 hounded 
out Prince Paul, and the nation was free once more. 


1 Ciano’s Diary, op. cit., p. 308. 
2 The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, Macmillan, 1948) ii. 931. 
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Thus with the help of God, Yugoslavia did not reap the fruit of the 
crime. The Yugoslavs, nevertheless, suffered the terrible consequences of 
this repudiated pact with the devil. 


Norte: In his article in Le Figaro Tsvetkovitch writes: ‘The Tripartite 
Pact ... included the following clause: The Axis Powers will request 
neither the right of way for German troops through Yugoslav territory nor 
the use of the roads and railways for military purposes’. 

The above lines indicate the alarming extent to which Mr Tsvetko- 
vitch’s memory has grown defective. 

1. First and foremost, it was not the Tripartite Pact which dealt with 
this question, but a special Note, signed by Ribbentrop on 25 March 1941. 

2. This text, quoted by Tsvetkovitch, does not correspond with the 
authentic version. The wording of his article (the reader is falsely led to 
believe that it is a textual quotation) suggests that, for instance, the war 
material of the Wehrmacht could not be transported by the roads and rail- 
ways of Yugoslavia. This, however, was not the case. The text of the Note, 
published in Documents relating to the Conflict with Yugoslavia and Greece 
(p. 128), merely states: ‘that during the war the Governments of the Axis 
Powers will not request Yugoslavia to allow troops to march or to be 
transported through the Yugoslav Territory’. 

And this is quite another matter. 


October 1950 





THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
EASTERN EUROPE’ 


A REVIEW OF MATERIALS FOR STUDY. PART I 
A. L. MINKES 


A study of the economic development of backward areas with special refer- 
ence to East and South East Europe was initiated at Chatham House early in 
1943 under the direction of Dr P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan. He was assisted by 
a small permanent staff, and a large number of economists and technicians 
with first-hand knowledge of Eastern Europe participated, by means of dis- 
cussions and papers, in the work of committees set up to study the various sec- 
tors of the economic systems of the area. 

With the conclusion of hostilities many new duties claimed the participants 
in the study, including the director, and the project itself was never completed, 
though the work carried out was widely consulted. It has been suggested that as 
some of the materials amassed in connexion with the study would be of interest 
to others concerned with the development of backward territories, a selection 
should be mimeographed and put on sale. In view of the expense of this under- 
taking Mr Minkes was invited to write an explanation of the materials as a 
means of finding out the possible interest in them and thus eliciting the number 
of sets likely to be ordered before the work of mimeographing was begun. 


HE present paper is the first of two designed as an introductory 
outline and review of the Chatham House materials on the 
economic development of East and South East Europe. Responsi- 
bility for these two papers rests with the writer, and not with 
Chatham House, Dr Rosenstein-Rodan, or any of his associates in the 
work. At the same time, the writer has confined himself as far as possible 
to exposition, and has tried to avoid any expression of personal opinion. 
In this paper an outline of the general principles and main sections of the 
work will be given. In the second paper, a more detailed analysis of the 
individual sections will be made. 

The project was large and ambitious, the more so in that, when it was 
begun, the analysis of this type of problem, which has received so much 
attention in recent years, was considerably less advanced. Some of the 
fundamental ideas on such problems are now almost commonplaces of eco- 
nomic thinking, but this was not the case at that time. There is little point 
in attempting to set up individual landmarks, but it seems appropriate to 
note that many of the basic ideas on these subjects made an early appear- 


1 The second part of this paper will appear in the April 1951 issue of this Journal. 
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ance in the Chatham House study, and to add that it contains other ideas 
which have not yet been considered elsewhere. 


The accumulation of knowledge and the formulation of ideas and policy 
about the development of retarded economies is of great practical interest. 
For reasons of common humanity, and of world economics and politics, the 
raising of the standard of living of poverty-stricken peoples is extremely 
important. 

The philosophy underlying the approach to the Chatham House 
materials is a generally liberal one. The authoritarian system of present- 
day Eastern Europe contrasts sharply with this conception. The economic 
plans which have been adopted in countries of Eastern Europe illustrate 
this point. The political changes which have taken place in the area leave 
no great hope of achieving the international economic co-operation which 
is necessary to an economic programme of the kind envisaged in the study. 
This means that its primary interest must rest in its contribution to method 
and to the illumination of the problem of economic development in general. 


The materials include an analysis of the pre-war structure of the region,? 
together with a number of theoretical papers, and a hypothetical pro- 
gramme of economic development.” 

There are several great areas of the world which have been termed ‘un- 
developed’ or ‘underdeveloped’. It is far from easy to make consistent and 
comprehensive definitions of these terms, and for present purposes it is not 
proposed to attempt precision. It is hoped merely to give a broad outline 
which will cover the case under review. 

The economy of an ‘undeveloped’ or ‘underdeveloped’ territory is, by 
comparison with certain economies, deficient in real capital per head. By 
the same standard, real income per head is low. These definitions would in 
themselves cover too much. By such criteria, all countries are undeveloped 
relative to the United States, many are so compared with the United King- 
dom, and so on down to, for example, China, which is undeveloped in re- 
lation to Bulgaria. Parts of countries are backward compared with other 
parts; for example, Slovakia compared with Bohemia and Moravia. Parts 
of a national economy lag behind other sectors; for example, the dwarf- 
holding peasant compared with the poor, but rather better-off ‘average’ 
peasant. 

Any attempt, therefore, to make a precise definition is full of pitfalls.* 
When is a country fully developed ? By what criteria are the resources of 
an area fully utilized? In the Chatham House study the backward area is 

1 Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugoslavia. 
The term ‘region’ is used for convenience without intention to imply anything about 
regionalism. 

2 There are four parts: I. Manpower and National Income; II. Agriculture; III. Industry 
and Services; IV. International Trade. 

3 This theoretical problem is not considered in the Chatham House study. It has seemed 


proper, however, to give it some attention in a discussion of a work about an ‘undeveloped’ 
area. 
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quite simply specified. There are a number of areas, such as Eastern 
Europe and the Caribbean region, where real income per head is very 
strikingly below the average for Western European countries. This in- 
dicates the level of real poverty and it is associated with the absence, or 
comparatively limited development, of certain branches of production in 
the economic system. Characteristically, agriculture and allied activities 
predominate, while manufacturing and service activity are relatively small. 
The bulk of the population depends on agriculture for a livelihood; with 
increasingly rare exceptions, the poorer countries are the agrarian, non- 
industrialized communities. The Chatham House study is primarily con- 
cerned with agriculturally over-populated areas where labour is abundant 
in relation to land. The method of analysis could possibly be applied to 
land-surplus, labour-scarce regions, provided that a number of important 
qualifications were made.! 

Other things being equal, labour will produce more with more and 
better tools. It is commonly agreed that, under modern technological con- 
ditions, the most rapid returns are likely to be obtained by the intro- 
duction of mechanical equipment and especially by the establishment of 
manufacturing industry. In other words, the process of economic develop- 
ment is a process of real capitalization ; the most effective means is mechan- 
ization ; and the characteristic field is industrialization. The argument also 
follows from associating low real income with deficiency in real capital and 
with lack of industry. This is, of course, a preliminary and very broad 
generalization which will require modification. 

An immediate qualification is that the appropriate stages in develop- 
ment may be primarily agricultural in some cases. In almost all cases agri- 
cultural investments should be a notable proportion of total planned in- 
vestments. Economically backward countries face the usual delicate 
problem of allocation of resources and of opportunity cost in the adjust- 
ment of a scarce supply of capital between competing demands.? It is clear, 
however, that whether expressed in buildings, tools, vehicles, or other 
forms, the characteristic feature of the developmental process is the aggre- 
gation of real capital, and that it is with this that desired increases in per 
capita real income are commonly associated. But, as the Chatham House 
materials indicate, the process might be essentially part of an agrarian 
reconstruction, particularly in its first phases. Provided that due weight is 
given to both agriculture and industry, the precise weight given to each is 
not relevant in this context. 

If the real income of the peoples of economically backward areas is to 
be raised by associating more capital with labour, then capital must be 
taken to labour (real capitalization) or labour to capital (migration). The 
Chatham House work assumes that international migration will not play 


1 Such regions need not be undeveloped in the sense understood here. For example, 
Canada would fit this context. ’ P 
2 On the other hand, the more primitive the economy the simpler is the planning problem. 
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an important part in the area considered, largely for non-economic reasons. 
This seems a reasonable assumption. Although international migration has 
been important in the economic growth of great territories, and although 
within some areas such as the British Commonwealth it is at present of 
particular interest, it does not seem likely that it will play a decisive part 
in the economics of the immediate future. It is certainly not likely to be as 
important as the growth of industrialization within areas, and it is obvi- 
ously more fruitful for analysis to consider growth of capital, rather than 
international movements of labour to capital. 


The Chatham House study presupposes a number of general conditions 
for economic development, which are outlined very briefly below: 


I. The area of development should be sufficiently large to enable the 
enterprises which are set up to work at an efficient level. Further, if the 
area is too small, the marginal risk of investment will be very high. 

2. Development should not be autarkic. Even if it were possible to 
achieve results with autarkic development without extremely severe re- 
striction of consumption levels, overwhelming disadvantages would be as- 
sociated with them. There would tend to be further distortions from the 
optimum international division of labour. The process of development 
would be slowed down because of the acute shortage of capital within the 
area of autarky. There might be a tendency towards the growth of excess 
capacity from a world standpoint, particularly in heavy industry. 

3. The programme is envisaged as based to a considerable extent on 
international investment. There are, apart from general problems, certain 
special problems of the present time. For example, it cannot be assumed 
that international investment will in future be self-liquidating as it was in 
the last century.? At the same time, the greater overheads and the higher 
proportions of fixed capital which are characteristic of modern industry 
would tend to increase the scale and risk of investment. For these and 
other reasons the creation of a novel type of body to channel and administer 
the investment resources was proposed. 


There are, of course, fundamental differences between the proposed in- 
dustrialization of backward economies at the present time and the great 
sweep of industry of the past century. These have naturally influenced the 
ideas on organization of the process set out in the Chatham House papers. 
An industrialization of the type proposed in them would not be a ‘spon- 
taneous’ upswing, at least not in its initial stages; it would be an ‘induced’ 
process. It would not have as its mainspring a cycle of technical ad- 
vances such as characterized the industrial growth of the nineteenth 
century. It would take existing technical conditions as given. It would be 
aimed at accomplishing large effects in a comparatively short time. 

An organized industrialization of a large area would be an undertaking 


1 In the Chatham House materials, the richer countries of the region, viz. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, are assumed not to share in the pool of international investment. If, how- 
ever, they received immigrants from the other countries of the region, they would receive 
capital on a per capita basis. As far as the general question is concerned, it is argued that 
from the point of view of world income, the difference between migration and industrializa- 
tion reduces itself to transport costs. But this implies the assumption that all other things 
are equal between areas, for example, natural resources, 

? Or as relatively apolitical, 
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‘at once novel, vast, and complex. Furthermore, the development would 
exhibit characteristically the typical divergence between private and social 
marginal product. Thus, for example, while it might be too heavy an invest- 
ment for an entrepreneur to run a large-scale labour-training programme, 
and where clearly the investment might not yield him commensurate re- 
turns (the workers might go to work elsewhere), there is a clear gain to the 
economy as a whole from the creation of a trained labour force. 

It is argued, consequently, that any large-scale process of development 
would have to come under a central control. This is also based on the view 
that in ‘free’ conditions the process, however desirable, may not be started, 
and that it would have to be controlled in order to ensure that optimum 
results were obtained. The form of this control is not considered in detail 
in the study, nor is it necessary that it should be. The problem is one of 
how best to carry out something which is by certain criteria considered de- 
sirable. This general conception of international organization and also 
internal control does not necessarily call for a particular form of control. 
It certainly need not entail the fully controlled economy. It involves the 
principle of a definite planning of the system, but there is room for argu- 
ment about the limits of the planning. The argument need not affect the 
industrialization scheme as such. 

The shortage of capital? and the existence of a substantial heavy in- 
dustry in developed countries suggest that a large part of, though not of 
course all, economic development should be in industries of a light- and 
medium-capital intensity,® for example, durable consumer goods.‘ This 
idea of ‘lighter’ industrial development does not imply that the developing 
countries should continue to confine themselves to the traditional in- 
dustries of the undeveloped country (such as textiles). A good deal de- 
pends on how far and for how long the consumer could be made to do 
without a rise in his standard of living. 

A fundamental principle in the Chatham House study is that economic 
development, while it is suggested as an ‘artificial’ and deliberately fostered 
movement, should grow as it were in a natural way out of the specific con- 
ditions of the area, and that local assets such as handicraft establishments 
should be utilized in the process. 


The region chosen for the Chatham House study certainly satisfies the 
general conditions which have been specified. It is large, it is on the whole 
very poor, and it is deficient in real capital compared with Western Europe. 
The characteristic agrarian surplus population * and the limited extent of 


1 This is cited in the study as an example of the divergence between private and social 
marginal product in the Pigovian sense. 

2 Even under favourable assumptions about international assistance. 

3 Capital intensity is measured by investment required to absorb one additional worker 
into industry or services. 

4It may perhaps be argued, without prejudice to the general principle, that post-war 
conditions involve some adaptation of the ruling. 

5 The term is defined on p. 50. 
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industrial occupation are greatly in evidence. There are, in addition, two 
factors which are very useful for analytical purposes. First, the solution 
of the main economic problems of the region might be accomplished within 
a generation, so that in studying the region it is possible to consider a com- 
plete process of development. Second, the region provides clear examples 
of different stages of development. It may be divided, according to real 
income per head (in 1938) into three distinct groups, in descending order 
of income: 1. Austria, Czechoslovakia; 2. Hungary, Poland, and (margin- 
ally) Greece; 3. Bulgaria, Roumania, and Yugoslavia. The process of de- 
velopment in the period of the Chatham House scheme may be visualized 
as the movement of group 1. to a higher level, of group 2. towards the 
original level of group 1.and of group 3. towards the original level of group2. 

A purely practical reason for selecting the region was that although 
the economic and statistical data are far from adequate, they are more 
plentiful and better than for many economically backward areas. 

It was assumed that after a three-year period of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, by which time the economy was estimated to have recovered to its 
1937 level, a ten-year programme of development would be initiated, say 
from 1948-58 which would represent the first and fundamental stages of 
the solution of the problem of national poverty in East and South East 
Europe. The ten-year scheme is hypothetical and the magnitudes in- 
volved served to illuminate the scale of the problem. This does not imply 
that changes of this order could be accomplished in ten years.” The precise 
dates are not in themselves significant, but the principle of a short 
reconstruction period followed by a full-scale programme is realistic. 

The fundamental objective is considered to be the transfer of a part of 
the agrarian surplus population, and of the estimated natural increase in 
population in the ten-year period, into manufacturing and service occu- 
pations. Agrarian surplus population is defined as that part of agricultural 
population which can be removed from the land without any corre- 
sponding reduction in output. It is estimated that before the war this 
totalled for the region some 20 million persons (active population plus de- 
pendants). The war has substantially changed the position of individual 
countries (for example, Poland, which before the war included some 5 
million of the surplus) and indeed of the region as a whole. This does not 
affect the general problem, which is that of shifting unskilled labour into 
industry and services. The programme would involve a very considerable 


investment effort out of domestic resources and very substantial inter- 
national investment. 


On matters of technique it is perhaps desirable to sound a note of warn- 


ing. A good deal will be said about statistics and statistical method in these 
1 The availability of many economic and technical experts on the region was another 
most important practical advantage. 


2 The ten years may perhaps be best regarded as a conveniently long period with which 
to work. 
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papers, and about the ‘model’ of economic development outlined in the 
Chatham House materials. It is therefore important to note that the 
statistical techniques employed in those materials are essentially extremely 
simple. The use of the term ‘model’ does not imply a refined statistical 
system. The fundamental task was to rearrange inadequate statistics, to 
correct faulty statistics, and to fill in the many gaps with estimates. 


The primary deficiencies in the manpower statistics of the region are 
set out below: 


1. Figures of a kind essential to a study of this character were fre- 
quently not available and had to be estimated. 


2. The classification of industry and other sectors of the economy was 
in many respects incomparable as between countries and exhibited many 


peculiarities of presentation. To some extent, therefore, the national statis- 
tics had to be remodelled. 


3. A major inadequacy was that the number given as actively employed 
in agriculture was frequently too low, owing to the under-statement of the 


number of women actively employed. 

These are a few of the countless difficulties which arise in the course of 
a study of the kind reviewed here. An attempt was made to present a set 
of corrected statistics showing the occupational distribution of the popu- 
lation on a comparable basis for the countries of the region, at the time of 
the general censuses which were carried out there between 1930 and 1934. 
The main purpose of obtaining an occupational distribution, i.e. how the 
population was distributed according to occupation, whether actually in 
employment at the time of the censuses or not, is to try to answer the 
question, How many persons are actually engaged in particular occupa- 
tions? (and, How many persons will be in particular occupations at the 
end of the period of the proposed plan?) 

The importance of obtaining statistics of the occupational structure 
lies in the fact that this, and not employment statistics, will show the dis- 
tribution of the labour force from which any development plan must be- 
gin. Occupational statistics reveal the fundamental structure of the 
economy. They are presented in the Chatham House materials in various 
categories, e.g. active population, women actively occupied, and passive 
population (dependants). 

It is impossible here to give a very thorough account of the statistical 
materials, the collating of which is described in the study in substantial 
detail. The need for internationally comparable statistics of occupation 
and employment, and of course, of many other statistics, seems too evident 
to require stressing. A study may naturally include many estimates, and 
those responsible for economic policy may also have to make use of esti- 
mates. The great amount of work which has gone into compiling the 
manpower statistics in the Chatham House materials reveals the magni- 
tude of the task of creating full and internationally comparable statistics. 

The statistical materials presented in the study are interesting also for 
the light which they cast on the economic structure of undeveloped areas, 
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and on the differences between them and more advanced countries. The 
statistics support propositions which have become familiar, and show the 
special characteristics of the various countries of the region. 

It is natural in compiling statistics over the whole range of occupations, 
and in ‘remodelling’ official national statistics, that many interesting de- 
tails and many matters subsidiary to the main purpose of the investiga- 
tion, but nevertheless of economic interest, should be discovered. To this 
may be added the knowledge which may be acquired from the analysis of 
statistics for particular sectors of the economy. There are numerous ex- 
amples in the Chatham House materials, and some of them will be dis- 
cussed in Part II of this paper. In the particular context of manpower, the 
materials on handicraft and analogous forms of production in the region, 
may be mentioned here. These forms of production may be of fundamental 
importance in economically backward areas. The document which deals 
with it contributes greatly to the task of definition, description, and statis- 
tical illustration. 

The occupational statistics show how the economic structure of the 
countries of the region differs from that of more advanced regions. The 
Chatham House materials do not, of course, cover all the problems, or all 
the solutions. The data accumulated, sorted, rearranged and ‘created’ by 
estimates are, however, very extensive and should contribute to the know- 
ledge of how to approach problems of the kind considered in this and similar 
studies. 

The manpower statistics, important part of the materials though they 
are, constitute only one of many sections. The many papers which go to 
make up the four parts cover numerous problems of general economic in- 
terest as well as of special relevance to backward economies. They are all 
related to the region but some examples may illustrate this point. There 
are papers on agrarian surplus population, on seasonal unemployment in 
agriculture; on textiles, timber, electric power; on the problem of urban 
building development to meet the requirements to be anticipated in the 
course of a programme of economic development. 


A work of this character may have both practical and academic interest. 
Indeed it is not always easy to draw the line between the two in studies of 
this type. The Chatham House materials are certainly not ‘practical’ in the 
sense that there exists a close correspondence between what has happened 
in the world since the war, and the programme of economic development 
mapped out in the work. The frontiers, the resources, the conditions, and 
the size of populations in the countries considered, are no longer quite the 
same as those which the Chatham House study takes as data. Some of the 
economic problems of particular countries have accordingly altered. The 
political changes have already been mentioned. 

There is another sense, however, in which a work may be considered to 
have a ‘practical’ interest. The analysis which it makes, the lines of de- 
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velopment which it suggests, and the methods used, can influence and help 
those who have to translate general ideas into detailed policy. The creation 
of a solid basis of knowledge and of method is of considerable importance 
to those engaged in practical economic activity. 

There is an academic interest which is perhaps no less important than 
any other. The ideas, the methodology, and the techniques employed in a 
study may be useful to students of the economic development of back- 
ward territories in the various fields in which they specialize. There are 
many sections of this work, for example, the paper on handicraft and ana- 
logous forms of production in East and South East Europe, which are 
highly original and valuable. It is an obvious disadvantage that the study 
is based entirely on pre-war statistics. The same offsetting advantages 
mentioned above, however, apply here, and for academic purposes are even 
stronger. 

The analysis of the questions in the Chatham House materials serves to 
demonstrate the great scale and complexity of the problems which abound 
in the sphere of the economic advancement of backward countries. The 
scale and scope of production in backward and advanced economies and 
the degree of refinement of their economic organization are very different. 
Thus, although there are also fundamental similarities between such eco- 
nomies, proper care must be exercised in applying to the problems of unde- 
veloped economies concepts which have been derived from the conditions 
of highly industrialized countries. 

It is not suggested that the matter has been really exhaustively ex- 
amined. A great deal remains to be done. What has been achieved, in 
these materials and elsewhere, may contribute to final solutions, the im- 
portance of which fai surpasses any single work. The enunciation by Presi- 
dent Truman of the famous Fourth Point is an example of how well it is 
recognized that the problem is one on the solution of which the survival 
and progress of free societies may to a great extent depend. 


Note. Part I of this paper has been largely confined to an outline of 
the principles of economic development elaborated in the Chatham House 
materials. Detailed analysis has, with the exception of some aspects of the 
statistics, been reserved for Part II. There are several theoretical papers 
about the problems of backward areas and industrialization, manpower 
statistics and text explaining methods, and papers about various sectors of 
the economy. A number of the documents or parts of documents attempt 
to analyse the economic structure as it was before the war and a number 
describe a possible programme of development. It is important to note 
that the Chatham House materials do not constitute a fully elaborated 
study: they are materials for such a study. 

The theoretical framework has already been described. The manpower 
statistics, which are further illustrated by means of diagrams, relate to 
occupation in the various sectors of the economy as derived from official 
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national statistics, together with an alternative ‘corrected’ version. The 
part on manpower and national income also contains a paper on handi- 
craft and analogous forms of production. Statistics of employment and 
income in handicraft establishments are shown and are described in the 
text. There is also a paper dealing with the problems of training and intake 
into industry in a programme of economic development. 

In the part devoted to agriculture there are some statistics relating to 
production and consumption of agricultural products in the region. There 
is an extensive document dealing with production, trade, and consumption 
of certain commodities. There is a paper on agricultural surplus popula- 
tion and one on seasonal unemployment in agriculture (these also appear in 
the manpower section). A number of papers deal with the proposed de- 
velopment of agriculture. 

The third part covers industry and services but deals mainly with the 
former. There are documents describing the nature and condition of the 
various industries. There is, for example, material on the iron and steel 
industries of the region, on engineering, on the oil industry, on textiles, 
timber, canning, and electric power. There are also a number of papers 
dealing with the proposed plan of development. One paper covers the 
problem of urban housing, public buildings, and public utilities. A con- 
siderable part of that paper refers to the planned period but there is much 
information on the actual conditions which prevailed in the region before 
the war. 

The section on international trade is extremely short and is in the 
nature of an appendix to the other materials. 

A considerable amount of material was accumulated which does not 
strictly belong to the main work and has never been directly incorporated 
in it. It consists of documents on related topics and of the minutes of the 
meetings of the various technical committees which discussed the different 
economic sectors of the region. Although these numerous documents are 
not included in the Chatham House materials as such it is perhaps useful to 
mention that they are in existence at Chatham House. 


October 1950 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


WaR OR Peace. By John Foster Dulles. London, Harrap, 1950. 274 pp. 
Index. 8}” 54". I5s. 
It is a matter for congratulation that one of the principal architects of the 
‘bi-partisan’ foreign policy in the United States, who is at present serving as 
Republican adviser to the U.S. Secretary of State, has found time to weigh 
in this volunie the balance of forces in the world struggle between Soviet 
Communism and democracy, and to indicate where he believes ‘positive and 
well-directed efforts’ to be needed if the war which he regards as ‘probable’ is 
not to become ‘inevitable’. 

Instead of looking for an easy way out of present difficulties, Mr Dulles 
approaches the problem with a chastening sense of realism. His thesis is that, 
if we are to ‘win lasting peace’, we must ‘mobilize the potentialities, particularly 
the moral and spiritual potentialities, which we usually reserve for war’ (p. 3). 
This, he points out, will involve not only united and resolute support for ‘the 
many present policies’ which have proved sound, but an attempt to readjust 
those which have been found wanting. With these basic necessities in mind he 
then proceeds to indicate where the inadequacies have occurred so far, drawing 
extensively upon his own recent experience at the international conference table 
to illustrate the points which he makes. 

Fundamentally the most important part of Mr Dulles’s survey is that in 
which he examines the results achieved in the United Nations and where he offers 
suggestions for an overhaul of the U.N. machinery. This section of his book is 
particularly pertinent in the light of the proposals for strengthening the United 
Nations organization more recently offered by Mr Acheson. However, in the 
light of other events which have taken place since the book was published 
interest also centres upon those chapters in which he discusses the short- 
comings of the American ‘bi-partisan’ foreign policy in its Far Eastern aspects. 
‘Little’, he writes, ‘can be accomplished without bi-partisanship with respect to 
Far Eastern policies. So far there has been none, and none has been sought’ 
(p. 232). As an example of the results which are likely to ensue from the failure 
to bring this particular field of policy into the ‘bi-partisan’ orbit he cites the 
action of the House of Representatives on 19 January 1950 in voting down the 
Administration’s request for funds for the Korean Republic—an action which, 
although subsequently rectified by Congress, had repercussions far beyond 
the country for which the appropriations were intended. 
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Although its conclusions are in the main addressed to Americans, this is 
an important book which deserves to be widely read and pondered, not only 
in the United States, but also in Europe, where Mr Dulles and the principles 
for which he stands are too often only known through the vituperation and 
distortion of Communist propaganda. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: In the Age of the Conflict between Democracy 
and Dictatorship. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1950. xiii+947 pp. Maps. Map end- 
papers. Diagrams. Bibliogs. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. Ed. by Joseph P. Harris.) 9}”x6}”. $6. 51s. 


TuIs is a kind of grammar of international politics, an attempt to give the 
intelligent American reader an understanding of the facts of international life. 

Written in a spirit of cautious realism, imbued with a healthy scepticism 
for simple and dogmatic solutions of international problems, it assumes that the 
basis and aim of foreign policy is the accumulation of power. A distinction, 
however, is made between the degrees and kinds of power sought; some States 
pursue maximum, others optimum, power. The moral factor is not ignored, 
but its influence is necessarily circumscribed by the egoism of States and the 
absence of an enforceable rule of law in international society. Among the 
elements of national power, the authors discuss geography, raw materials and 
industrial potential, and population. The analysis of population trends and 
their relation to distribution of political and military power is admirable; the 
rapid increase in the population of Asia and Eastern Europe (including Russia) 
is contrasted with the decreasing birth-rate of Western Europe and the United 
States and the implications in terms of the future balance of power. 

A contemporary note is struck in the chapters dealing with ideology and 
the techniques of the cold war. A timely warning is given against the domination 
of foreign policy by ideology. ‘Ideology in foreign policy means faulty-thinking 
characterized by assumptions of doubtful validity, disregard for the meaning of 
words and definitions, misrepresentations of facts, omissions of facts... 
predictions on the basis of insufficient data’ (p. 444). 

The authors are pessimistic regarding the prospects of a practical scheme 
of international atomic control. They do not consider that the veto can be 


abolished in fact since it only reflects the reality that a minority of nations’ 


possess a monopoly of military power, a fact which cannot be abrogated. They 
doubt the capacity of the United Nations to prevent war, and conclude that 
‘the only task which international organizations are equipped to fulfil is to 
strengthen the peace which exists’ (p. 849). 

IEUAN G. JOHN 


MusLim INstITUTIONS. By Maurice Gaudefroy-Démonbynes. Trans. by John 
P. Macgregor. London, Allen & Unwin, 1950. 216 pp. 8?” 54”. 15s. 


THIs is a new English translation of a work published in French a number of 
years ago. The author is one of the best known of the group of French scholars 
who have made Paris perhaps the greatest Western centre of Oriental studies. 
He has written the classical book on the pilgrimage to Mecca and made impor- 
tant contributions to Islamic history, but it may be doubted whether his 
talents are wholly suited to a work of ‘vulgarization’ like that under review. 
The style is dry, and as compared with Professor Gibb’s recent volume in 
the Home University Library the book suffers from not being built around a 
clear and coherent system of ideas. As an explanation of what Islam really is it 
falls short of profundity, but within its limits it gives a useful description of the 
life and institutions to which Islam has given rise—a description which is as 
accurate as can be expected in a work which attempts to cover so many centuries 
and countries in 200 pages. 
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Readers of International Affairs will be particularly interested in the last 
chapter, which deals briefly but suggestively with modern Islam and its 
problems: ‘What seems most to be feared for the rising generations is the 
prevailing intellectual and moral poverty, their low ideal standards. One fears 
intellectual shams and substitutes, that brilliance of encyclopaedic memory 
which creates an appearance of knowedge, and that abundant verbal facility 
which permits of brilliant talk on a subject of which the speaker is ignorant. . . . 
It is not to be desired . . . that the young Muslim should give up sounding 
the unknown, nor that he should reject the solutions that the Muslim religion 
traditionally offers him. But, convinced of the power of reason and also of its 
limitations, he ought to allot, within his own mind, their due share to intelligence 
and feeling, to what he understands and to what he desires to believe. Thus, 
for the better progress of his personality, he would have separated within 
himself the spiritual from the temporal’ (p. 215). 

But this almost begs the really important and difficult question: how is it 
possible to separate the spiritual from the temporal within the bounds of a 
religion which recognizes no distinction of principle between the two spheres? 

A. H. Hourani 


TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: a Survey of Research. 
Bulletin 62, 1950. By Otto Klineberg. Foreword by Donald Young. 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 1950. xi+277 pp. Indexes. 
9” x6". $1.75. 


In 1947 Unesco General Conference agreed that a major task for the contem- 
porary social scientist, of immediate urgency, ought to be ‘to discover some of 
the most important factors underlying tensions among nations, and some of the 
techniques which might be applied to the reduction of such tensions’ (p. 1). A 
year later the Conference issued a more detailed statement which attempted to 
define the main lines of study which such a project would have to undertake. 
The author of this monograph takes the first four main problems set out in 
this detailed statement and attempts to survey the methods which have been 
so far used in their study and some of the conclusions which are alleged to have 
been demonstrated. These four problems he takes to be: the nature and influence 
of personality in relation to nationality; the formation and functional signi- 
ficance of national stereotypes ; the identification, measurement, and modification 
of social ‘attitudes’, and the direct study of influences making for aggression. 

Dr Klineberg takes each of these in turn and presents a documented survey 
of the present position of its investigation, with particular reference to the work 
of the social psychologist, the sociologist and the anthropologist. His essay is 
exceedingly clear, remarkably well arranged and, considering the vast range 
that is covered, comprehensive and fair in outstanding measure. It is, in fact, 
difficult to see how anything better could possibly be produced. 

Yet it is clear that the author is not altogether pleased with his result, and 
the reader, knowing, perforce, much less about the matter than he does, is 
likely to be still more worried. The methods surveyed have produced a multitude 
of vastly diversified views on all the topics investigated, but extraordinarily 
little scientifically warrantable evidence. Many, very nearly all, of the views are 
deeply interesting, but they remain in the realm of dispute. 

It is therefore no occasion for surprise that over and over again the author’s 
insistence is upon the need for vigorous and critical methodological studies, and 
in his final ‘summary and conclusion’ (pp. 213-17) it is the same demand that is 
stressed. 

While there can be no doubt that Dr Klineberg has achieved what he set 
out to do with striking success, doubts are sure to creep into the mind of the 
thoughtful student about the formulation of the whole project. Is it implied 
that if we know what are the main topics and areas of tension between social 
groups, and also how such tensions may be reduced, friendliness and under- 
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standing are bound to spread? Such a result seems exceedingly unlikely, unless 
at the same time more positive attempts are made to discover what are, in 
fact, the bases of social co-operation and concord. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM: Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Ed. by Edward Mead Earle. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xvii+510 pp. Index. 
9}” x63". $5.75. 37s. 6d. 


Tus volume of essays in honour of one of the most distinguished American 
historians inevitably bears the stamp of his work on nationalism. Of the 
seventeen papers, only two are concerned with the history of the United States— 
adequate testimony to the wide and deep interest of American historians, 
worthily represented by the authors of these essays, in European studies. 
Perhaps the most striking fact that emerges from the book is that condemnation 
of nationalism as an unqualified evil is no longer as universal among modern 
historians in the West as it has been. In at least three of the essays the opinion 
is expressed or implicit that nationalism has its advantageous side; that it need 
not necessarily breed absurd claims to racial superiority. Its excesses remain 
as reprehensible as ever, but, as one of the authors remarks: “We have seen 
[nationality’s} part in saving Europe from Hitler, and may yet live to rejoice 
in the contribution of national sentiment and national loyalty to saving Europe 
from Stalin’ (p. 296). It may be that this adjustment of the balance was needed; 
nevertheless it is undeniable that the world owes much of its present misery to 
the course taken by nationalism in Europe since 1789. 

The failure of the League of Nations and the apparently meagre successes 
of the United Nations were bound to lead to a revaluation of ‘national sentiment’ 
as a beneficial rather than a self-consuming feature of modern times. Yet 
some of the excellent historical work in these essays must give a warning against 
the laying of a too enthusiastic hand upon the scales. The lessons of German 
history in the sad picture of the intellectual perversion of youth carried out in 
the schools of the Wilhelmine era, and in the inability of even so powerful 
and sincere a mind as that of Naumann to evade the grip of nationalistic wor- 
ship of power for its own sake, are admirably pointed by Walter Consuelo 
Langsam and William O. Shanahan. Jacques Barzun brilliantly castigates the 
degrading influence of national pride upon aesthetic evaluation, and Charles 
W. Cole lucidly and forcefully traces the dangerous, because insidious, influence 
of Hegelian abstraction on the writing of history. The Editor’s essay on H. G. 
Wells is a masterly appreciation of the efforts, at once noble and pathetic, of 
the intellectuals of the first half of the century to face the problems of an age 
cursed with the legacy of nineteenth-century nationalism. Mary Evelyn Town- 
send, in an otherwise valuable exposition of ‘Hitler and the Revival of German 
Colonialism’, in which she makes good use of the publications of Chatham 
House, slips surprisingly on the spelling of names: “Deladier’ for “Daladier’, 
and ‘McDonald’ for ‘MacDonald’ (pp. 422-3). John G. Gazley contributes a 
charming and most informative study of ‘Arthur Young, British Patriot’; 
but Bradfield is not in Suffolk (p. 178). 

Unlike some more unfortunate excursions on the part of British and American 
academic writers into the realm of the Festschrift, this book is a most stimulating 
addition to the literature of its subject. 

EMILE DE GRooT 


History: Its Purpose and Method. By G. J. Renier. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1950. 272 pp. Index. 8}” x 5}”. 16s. 


Ir is always interesting to know what a good craftsman thinks about his craft, 
and history is certainly not the least interesting of crafts. In the United King- 
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dom, however, the professional historian seldom publishes his views on the 
nature and methodology of history. Professor Renier, a Dutch historian, who 
has written much in English and holds a Chair in the University of London, 
has told us what he thinks on these matters in a book that deserves to be widely 
read. It is intelligent, well written, and profoundly serious. This last quality is 
worth mentioning, because there are still too many who think that good prose 
and graceful touches of irony can consist only with a superficial treatment of an 
important theme. Professor Renier has thought much about the problems in- 
volved and is widely read in philosophy and psychology. He has been strongly 
influenced by the pragmatists and also, though to a lesser extent, by some 
psychologists. No historian can avoid having philosophical opinions, but 
Professor Renier is exceptional in having enquired into the reasons for his 
opinions. Nobody can read him without being agreeably stimulated. Some 
readers will perhaps think he has not done justice to Croce; a reviewer who is 
ignorant of psychology can neither assent to, nor differ from, some of his views, 
though prepared to admit that the historian can learn much, in the future if 
not yet, from the psychologists. Many of the author’s opinions deserve a long 
discussion, which space does not here permit. But one final remark suggests 
itself. Though Renier is not a Calvinist, does he not arrive at something very 
much like a belief in predestination, though by a non-theological road? 
Mark A. THOMSON 


THE GENIUS OF EuRopE. By Havelock Ellis. London, Williams & Norgate, 
1950. 252 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


AT the time of his death in 1939 Havelock Ellis was making arrangements 
for the publication of a series of essays on the genius of various European 
nations, which had been written at various dates between Igor and 1925. 
Only a brief foreword and afterword date from 1939. The author’s death and the 
outbreak of war postponed the project. Thus there is nothing strictly topical 
about the book, but there is much that is of interest. Its quality can be illus- 
trated by the following paragraph (p. 79) : 

‘Among the nations of Europe we may find perfected examples of all three 
stages of culture—savagery, barbarism, civilization—through which a nation 
is supposed to pass in the long course of its development. Some nations, one is 
inclined to think, never completely pass through all these stages but reveal 
from first to last the predominant traits of one stage only, carrying it onwards 
to the highest point of refined development. Thus the French have ever 
represented civilization. From the time that we first hear of them, through 
Roman contact with Gaul, they have exhibited those qualities of sociality and 
courtesy, the instincts of temperance and sense of justice, that alert, receptive, 
versatile intelligence, which are the very essence of civilization. Spain, again, 
seems to present—and in no evil sense—the typical and idealized traits of 
savagery. A severe asceticism, combined with mystic exaltation, the subordina- 
tion of useful work to active enjoyment, a profound sense of the supremacy of 
personal qualities, indifference to pain suffered or inflicted—these are qualities 
which have often marked the best type of savage life in various parts of the 
world, and they are characteristics that have always distinguished the Spaniard. 
But between these extreme forms of human culture there is room for the 
ideals of barbarism and it is these which Russia seems to supply. The monarchs 
who dominate the history of Russia—Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, 
Catherine—have all the colossal and exuberant qualities of a state of culture 
which has lost the narrow ideals of savagery and has never attained to the finer 
ideals of civilization. All the traits of the Russian character and of Russian 
life—the hospitality of the people, their copious repasts, the profusion of colour, 
the bizarre incoherence of their architecture, the mixture of tenderness and 
cruelty in their dispositions, their expansive frankness and emotionality— 
these are all traits which are strictly barbarous’. 
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This may be somewhat fanciful but it is provocative of reflection, and this 


is the quality of most of the book. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


IDEAS AND Men: the Story of Western Thought. By Crane Brinton. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. ix+587 pp. Index. 8?” x5?”. $6. 


PROFESSOR CRANE BRINTON, who occupies the Chair of Ancient and Modern 
History at Harvard, has written several excellent books for a more or less 
academic public dealing with political and social trends embodied in the 
literature of various periods. Here he essays a vaster and more difficult theme, 
nothing less than an ‘intellectual history’ for the general reader of Western 
culture from the ancient Greeks down to the present day. An article in The 
Times Literary Supplement of 5 October 1950 remarked that there is in America 
a wider gulf than in England between the reading tastes of the academic and 
the general publics. It is therefore natural that the author, writing for the 
latter, should adopt a deliberately colloquial style. Such a sentence as, ‘The 
thousand years of the classical civilization of the Mediterranean offer something 
we cannot afford to turn down’ (p. 31) has obviously crossed the Atlantic but 
should not be allowed to suggest that the author is playing up (or down) to his 
general reader in any respect but an occasional turn of style. The book grapples 
firmly with the multitudinous complexities of its material, and demands and 
provokes thought on every page. 

This is no mere record of what the great thinkers thought. At every turn 
the author sets himself to find out what the ordinary men thought about the 
great ones; how far thought as recorded in books penetrated into general 
opinion. The book strikes the present reviewer as good on the pre-Christian 
classics, very good on the early Church, a bit ‘difficult’ on the Middle Ages, 
and more sure-footed again as it approaches modern times. An illustration of 
the width of range can be taken by listing the authors reviewed in a section of a 
nineteenth-century chapter called ‘Attacks from the Right’. They are Joseph 
de Maistre, Burke, Newman, Sir Henry Maine, the Tory Democrats, Ruskin and 
Morris, Nietzsche. 

This is an encyclopaedic book, all you want under one cover. Some of us 
prefer a lot of books on different subjects. However that may be, it is a master- 
piece of its kind, an immense amount of fine scholarship dexterously popularized. 
Professor Brinton displays a serene impartiality but his personal standpoint is 
indicated by a remark quoted on the dust cover: ‘You may write me down as 
born in the eighteenth century and yet not too uncomfortable . . . in the mid- 
twentieth’. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


EssAI SUR LA CIVILISATION D’OccIDENT: l’Homme. By Charles Morazé. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1950. ix+254 pp. Maps. Charts. (Economies— 
Sociétés—Civilisations.) 9”5}". Frs. 480. 

Tuis long essay, based on the belief that historical explanation is to be sought by 

‘la cohésion des ensembles’ and not by the analysis of details (p. 238), presents 

a general view of the development of European civilization. It is written with 

great enthusiasm and much rhetorical appeal. Perhaps the promised second 

volume will make the objects of the author clearer, but one reader must confess 
that so far as this volume is concerned he has not the slightest idea what it is 
all about. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


Must Nicut Fatt? By Major Tufton Beamish. Preface by the Rt Hon. Harold 

Macmillan. London, Hollis & Carter, 1950. x-+292 pp. 8”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 
THE author, who is Conservative M.P. for Lewes, says on page 2 that his book 
‘contains a grim warning to every voter’. On page 255 the warning is sum- 
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marized in these words: ‘Democratic Socialism, to put it as mildly as possible, 
is therefore a most dangerous experiment. . . . To put it more bluntly, Marxist 
Socialists throughout Europe have proved themselves to be Communists without 
the courage of their convictions, while the Communists have proved to be 
Socialists with their working clothes on. . . . The logical outcome of Socialism 
is, and always has been, Communism’. 

Of the intervening 250 pages well over half are devoted to a detailed record 
of the process by which the Communists came into power in Poland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Roumania. The remainder contain a remarkable collection 
of examples of Communist ‘upside-down’ language on the subjects of justice, 
public security, religion, education, and culture. 

The book abounds in quotations from Eastern and Western official docu- 
ments, as well as extracts from the press. Amongst the latter Continental News 
Service and East Europe are prominent. The whole adds up to a formidable if 
not novel indictment of Communism. 

This ‘has got to be defeated . . . in the democracies by our Christian 
example and by ruthless exposure of its methods . . . but in Russia and her 
Empire it has got to be attacked physically, morally, and spiritually. .. . 
“Thus far and no farther’ is a defeatist policy. “Get back where you belong”’ 
must be the order of the day’ (p. 287). 

There is no hint that economic measures may also have a part to play in 
preventing the spread of Communism. Similarly, very little attention is paid to 
the social revolution which provides Communists, in or out of power, with 
their most attractive talking points. One also misses any distinction between 
Communism and Russian imperialism. 

NORMAN KIRBY 


Two Wor LpDs IN Focus: Studies of the Cold War. London, National Peace 
Council, 1950. 133 pp. 8$”x5%”". 5s. 
Tuis is an examination under the auspices of the National Peace Council of the 
East-West international tension, and it consists of chapters by various authors 
on the conflict of values, co-operation, and the trade and press situations. 
It is an unequal work. The attempt to be fair to both sides sometimes obscures 
the moral issues at stake. There are, however, some useful chapters including a 
valuable summary of the negotiations for the control of atomic energy drawn 
up by Dr Alex Wood, and there is an interesting chapter on Christian values by 
Professor D. M. Mackinnon. 
H. M. WADDAMsS 


COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES: a Documentation. By J. B. Barron and H. M. 
Waddams. Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. London, S.C.M. 
Press, 1950. 102 pp. 83” x5}”. 4s. 

Tus collection of facts fills a gap in our limited knowledge about the much 

discussed subject of the position of the Churches in the U.S.S.R. and the 

Eastern European countries. It contains chronological lists of events; relevant 

decrees; brief summaries, substantiated by quotations from original sources, 

of the attitude of Communism towards religion and the legal position of the 

Churches. The record is brought up to December 1949, the period covered for 

the U.S.S.R. being since 1917, and for the other countries since the war. The 

authors refrain from any comment or expression of opinion. 
MARGARET DEWAR 


JUSTICE AND THE Law oF Love. By Konrad Braun. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1950. viiit72 pp. (Swarthmore Lecture, 1950.) 7}”5". 5s. 

Tus book is the Swarthmore lecture for 1950, a lectureship established in 

connexion with the Society of Friends. The lecturer not unnaturally identifies 

himself with the Pacifist position, and the reviewer has been unable to discern 
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any new arguments in its favour. ‘My line of thought’, writes the author, 
(pp. 41-2) ‘rests on the . . . conception that love and justice do not exclude 
one another; that the State can reach into the sphere of brotherly love; and 
that State-life can be lifted up to the level of fellowship’. This humanist idealism 
seems to take insufficient account of the condition of man as he is, and to be 
unrealistic in the problem of how man is to be redeemed from his own wicked- 
nesses. The sentiment is admirable but the substance disappointing. 
H. M. WappDAmMs 


PsYCHOLOGIE DE LA COLONISATION. By O. Mannoni. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 
1950. 228 pp. 9”x5}”. Frs. 360. 


TuIs is an original and important book which should be translated into 
English. Its author was for some years Professeur de philosophie at a lycée in 
Madagascar, and the book is primarily a study of the psychology of the colonial 
relationship in Madagascar, with particular reference to the 1947 rebellion. Its 
thesis is that an essential characteristic of the colonial relationship is a great 
difference in the personality patterns of colonizer and colonized. The belief in 
ancestors, and the identification of the father with those ancestors, which is 
typical of the malgache culture-pattern, both implies and maintains a ‘depen- 
dence-complex’ which impels the individual malgache to seek security in a 
relationship of dependence implying, for him, a guarantee that he will not be 
abandoned. If this relationship is seriously threatened, he feels that he has lost 
his security and a typical ‘inferiority complex’ with more or less violent 
aggressiveness replaces the ‘dependence-complex’. Both the activities of French 
liberals in asserting that he should be independent, i.e. that most of the bonds 
established to give effect to the dependence relationship should be destroyed 
(and the political decisions of 1946 which gave at least partial effect to such a 
philosophy) as well as the reactions all this provoked in the colons, were felt as an 
abandonment which destroyed the security of the ‘dependence-complex’. So 
very bald a summary does little justice to a most persuasive use of psycho- 
analytic method, but the book’s major weakness seems to be the failure to 
relate the results of psychological analysis sufficiently closely to the structure of 
society, both European and malgache. But any deficiencies there may be in 
this remarkable book are much less important than its original contribution to 
colonial studies and the many new lines it suggests for research elsewhere. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A COMMENTARY ON THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. By Norman 
Bentwich. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. xxviii+239 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 


THIS commentary is presumably intended for popular consumption. It is 
singularly lacking in references and scarcely refers at all, for instance, to its 
familiar forerunner, the commentary of Messrs Goodrich and Hambro. (On 
pp. 40 and 118 the references ‘Goodrich-Hambro, op. cit. . . .’ appear; the 
work in question is not, however, cited earlier and, in the short Bibliography at 
the end of the volume, it is listed, correctly, as Goodrich and Hambro, etc.) 
Yet this last is the work with which comparison—in all respects, including 
price—is clearly called for. Goodrich and Hambro is by no means perfect and 
its wealth of references is not always helpful to the reader at a distance from a 
library in which United Nations documents are deposited. For it persists in 
referring to such documents by their serial numbers and often ignores the 
pagination of the printed records, besides most British documentation, whether 
official or unofficial. And its abstention from comment on the adequacy or 
effectiveness of the activities of the various organs of the United Nations can be 
irritating. It is to be regretted, therefore, that Professor Bentwich and Dr 
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Martin have not done more to supply these deficiencies. Their documentary 
references are sparse indeed and they delight in such general phrases as ‘one of 
. . . President Roosevelt’s memorable speeches’ (p. 8), ‘the appropriate com- 
mittee of the [San Francisco} conference’ (p. 26), and ‘See the discussion in the 
Assembly of . . . the observance in Bulgaria of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms’ (p. 36), the merit of which is not obvious. And though the 
learned authors, in their own words, ‘have not concealed [their] dissatisfaction 
with certain features of the Charter and disappointment at the relative political 
failure of the United Nations during its: early career’ (Preface), one wonders 
what precisely is the utility of such comments as (anent the ability of applicants 
for membership of the United Nations to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter) that “Unpopular dictatorships are unstable ex hypothesi; they are 
unsuitable applicants for membership of an Organization which must be able to 
rely on the staying power of Member Governments [sic] in emergency situa- 
tions’ (p. 22). Yet there is discernible throughout the work an honest and 
thoughtful attempt to relate the Charter to classical international law and, 
incidentally (at p. 107), a clever defence of the North Atlantic Treaty against 
the charge of incompatibility. Notwithstanding, therefore, that Goodrich and 
Hambro costs but seven shillings more, this book is worth the price at which it is 
offered. 
CLIVE PARRY 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: a Compilation. Vol. I. Comments of Governments. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. xii+271 pp. 11}”x8}". 
25s. $3.50. Sw. frs. 38 approx. 

In the spring of 1948 the United Nations Department of Social Affairs organized 

a conference at Geneva on Freedom of Information. In connexion with this a 

fairly detailed request for information concerning current laws and practice 

relating to the free expression and circulation of information was sent to. all 

States members of the United Nations and to all States not members which had 

been invited to attend the conference. This book reproduces in full all the 

official replies received. A brief Foreword expresses the hope that ‘this collec- 
tion, which deals with principles and practices in the press, radio and newsreels, 
will prove ot interest and value to all persons working in the various media of 
information, to Government officials and to scholars interested in the subject’. 

Obviously this is not the kind of publication that anybody is likely to 
want to read straight through. It is a book for consultation and reference when 
the legal and conventional practices of particular States in regard to freedom 
of information come up for some kind of special consideration. Apart from the 
formulation of principles and policies the following are the chief points con- 
cerning which the various collaborating States have given more or less detailed 
answers to the request made by the United Nations: 


The legal status and ownership of the main media of information ; 
Any forms of State establishment and control of these media; 

Any provisions for the suspension and suppression of these media 
following their ‘corruption’ ; 

How information of public interest is collected and under what limits of 
practice or of law; 

Censorship, with special relation to news coming into or going out of a 
country ; 

Measures to increase the amount and quality of public information 
and to counteract information which is regarded as false or undesirable. 


The one thing which is likely to impress everybody who turns over the 
pages of this book is the quite astonishing amount of freedom which every 
collaborating Government considers that it accords to those agencies and people 
whose work it is to collect and disseminate news and news comments. No doubt 
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it is of much value to have the legal position as regards organized public com- 
munication in the modern world set out briefly and in definite terms. But the 
student who wants to know what actually happens in most of the communities 
covered must in almost every case be aware of a lot more than this book, 
or any other book, planned in the same manner, can tell him. Provided that is 
clearly and fully recognized, this publication, together with a second volume 
which will quote ‘relevant articles of constitutions, legislative enactments and 
regulations, judicial decisions, codes of honour and other material’, should be of 
considerable reference value. 

It might be of interest to know which of the Governments circulated failed 
to reply. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


La SEcurITE DES Etats ET LA SEcURITE DU MonpE. By Charles Chaumont. 
Preface by M. Fouques-Duparc. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1948. 156 pp. 7}” x 4?". Frs. 250. 

Tuis is a short and searching study of the principles and practice of organizing 

world security, by the former legal Counsellor to the French delegations at the 

San Francisco Conference. The author is convinced that peace can only be 

guaranteed by the rule of law, and that if such law is not made by supra- 

national institutions drawing their juridical power direct from the peoples of 
the world collectively, we must then choose between international anarchy or 
the rule of the dictatorial law of one or more Great Powers. His method is 
scientific and deductive: he first analyses the legal basis, powers, and experiences 
of the Security Council, the majority plan of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the actions of the General Assembly and its Interim Committee in the 
face of Security Council impotence. He then lays down his conception of the 
fundamental principles of international security, makes a concentrated study 
of the veto, which he sees as the king-pin of any system based on independent 
sovereign States, and is able by analysis and application to develop his case to 
its almost overpoweringly logical conclusion. Basically his exposition has 
already been made known by a strong school of international lawyers, originally 
much indebted to French thought, and by many modern federalist writings; 
but Professor Chaumont here deduces it anew, with originality, simplicity, 
without emotion or a wasted word, in an admirably constructed little book 
which must rank on a par with the best critical commentaries on the United 
Nations security system that have yet appeared. 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 1950. By the Union of Inter- 
national Associations and the Yearbook of International Organisations 
Ltd. Geneva, Editions de l’Annuaire des Organisations Internationales 
S.A., 1950. 902 pp. 9” x64”. Sw. frs. 25. 

Tuis is the third issue of a year-book which gives the addresses and a description 

of the work of about 1,000 international organizations both Governmental and 

non-Governmental. It also gives a list of the principal abbreviations and a 


calendar of forthcoming international meetings. There is a very full Index in 
both English and French. 


D. H. 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


NoN-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES: Summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1949. 2 vols. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. Vol. I. v+254 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. 
15s. $2. Vol. II. vii+676 pp. 30s. $4. 

‘AnD thick and fast they came at last, and more, and more, and more’. This 

year, indeed, the 686 pages of last year have turned into two volumes, not far 
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short of 1,000 pages. But the summaries, and especially the ‘analyses’ of the 
information supplied by colonial Powers in accordance with Section 73 (e) of 
the Charter, are of mixed value. It is of course convenient to have a com- 
pendious volume like this for most of the colonial territories, and more especially 
for the non-British territories on which relatively little information is published, 
so that the sections about the French territories in particular have all the 
charm of the largely inaccessible. But from this point of view the exclusion of 
information about the French ‘overseas departments’ and Indo-China (logical 
as it may be) or about the Spanish and Portuguese colonies (since they are not 
member States) or about the territories under U.N. Trusteeship (since they are 
dealt with under a different part of the Charter) is very exasperating. It is 
annoying to look at a table—there are so many of them that it is difficult to 
avoid this—and being beguiled into making some comparative calculation or 
other, to find suddenly that although Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar are all there, 
Tanganyika is not. 

Of course the whole assumption on which this compilation is based is 
fallacious, and instead of laboriously bringing together educational statistics 
from the Falkland Islands and the Belgian Congo, what would possess a real, 
if limited, value would be the organization of this material on a regional basis 
(it is only fair to the Secretariat to say that within the limits imposed on them 
they have tried in their analyses to do a certain amount of this). And of course 
if information about a country like Haiti (whose Government have shown such 
commonsense and courage, first in inviting a U.N. Mission to advise on economic 
development and then in agreeing to the publication of their report) could be 
included along with that of other Caribbean islands whose problems are in fact 
substantially identical, though they are ‘non-self-governing’, we might begin 
to make something really useful out of all this material; how much more useful 
than this concentration on ‘colonial status’ is clearly shown by the Economic 
Surveys published by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Is it too much to hope that now that the United Kingdom has stated its willing- 
ness to co-operate fully with the majority in this matter, an attempt may 
be made to regionalize the activities of the ‘special committee’ of the General 
Assembly? I fear it is, and unless something of this kind is done, much of this 
work will contrive to be of rather slight value, and most of the debates as uncon- 
structive as in the past. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


LEs TERRITOIRES NON AUTONOMES ET LA CHARTE DES NATIONS UNIEs. By 
André Mathiot. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1949. 76 pp. 9?” x6}”. No price. 

THE author’s standpoint is that the administration of all non-autonomous 

territories, as an ‘international public service’ (p. 43), should be subject to inter- 

national law, but that to attempt to force this upon the administering States 
would not be practicable. The mandate system and the relevant provisions 
of the United Nations Charter represent the most that the colonial Powers 
would accept in 1919 and 1945 respectively. He does not confuse the recognition 
that these Powers cannot objectively weigh their own interests against those of 
their subject peoples with the thesis that their administration has been wholly 

self-interested, but he attaches great importance to world public opinion as a 

force to hasten the emancipation of the present colonies, which he holds to be 

‘more urgent than economic, social or cultural progress’ (p. 75). 

He examines the practice of the United Nations in relation to Chapter XI 
and Article 73 of the Charter. His discussion of Article 73 and the controversy 
regarding the submission of information on political developments is particularly 
interesting. He considers that the extension of the powers of the Trusteeship 
Council beyond those held by the Mandates Commission has made it a more 
effective body, and that its constitution, representative of both colonial and 
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non-colonial Powers, provides the necessary safeguard for the interests of the 
former. The criticism that it exceeds its powers, he maintains, could not fairly 
be made against the Council as a body. His conclusion is that, though the really 
effective provisions of the Charter affect only a minority of colonial populations, 
we can hope that imperialist policies will never again be pursued with the same 
liberty as in the past. 


L. P. Marr 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE ITALIAN COLONIES. By Benjamin Rivlin. 
Preface by Anne Winslow. New York, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1950. iv-+115 pp. (Case Histories: 1.) 73”5". 25 cents. 


AFTER four years of discussion, the vexed question of the former Italian colonies 
virtually reached solution at the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1949; though even now the fate of Eritrea still remains unsettled. A point has 
thus been reached when it is possible to see the matter in some sort of per- 
spective, to summarize the different views put forward, and to record the stages 
whereby settlement was achieved. This little book—the first of a proposed 
series of ‘case histories in what might be called the strategy of peace’ (p. iii)— 
provides a useful and much-needed guide through the mazes of Council of 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings, special Committees and sub-Committees, and 
discussions in the General Assembly. As the author points out, the settlement 
of the Italian colonial question by the United Nations General Assembly sets a 
precedent, for it represents ‘the first time that the Assembly has acted 
definitively in a problem which the Big Four were unable to solve’ (p. 79). 
MURIEL GRINDROD 


LAW 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HuMAN RiGuts. By H. Lauterpacht. London, 
Stevens, 1950. xvi+475 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. 5os. 


In this comprehensive study of international law and human rights, Professor 
Lauterpacht places in their historical setting the provisions for the protection 
of human rights which are included in the Charter of the United Nations. He 
traces first the developments in international law, from the traditional doctrine 
that States only may be its subjects through the acceptance of international 
bodies created by agreement of States, to the inclusion in the Charter of the 
promotion and protection of the rights of individuals. This is followed by an 
absorbing study of the growth and clarification of the ideal of the positive worth 
of the freedom of the individual, from Greek philosophy and the law of nature, 
to the eighteenth-century political philosophers and the classic declarations of 
the rights of man. 

There are critics who argue that the achievement of the inclusion of the 
clauses on human rights in the Charter is nullified by Article 2 (7), which reserves 
the rights of Governments in matters essentially within their domestic juris- 
diction. Professor Lauterpacht resolves the apparent contradiction in his 
interpretation of ‘intervention’, and argues that matters which have been 
declared to be subjects for international obligations cannot be of solely domestic 
import. He gives an analysis of the cases involving human rights which have 
been brought before the Assembly and which they have considered, thereby 
indicating that they have rejected the limitative interpretation of their functions. 

The achievements and projects of the Commission on Human Rights are 
dealt with critically but fairly. The real hindrance to more positive achievement 
lies in the fact, as the author points out, that the Commission is not a body of 
independent experts but a Committee of representatives of Governments 
generally tied by their instructions. In the present state of international tension 
Governments are more conscious of their functions as trustees of national 
sovereignty than as interpreters of public opinion advocating rational progress. 
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The crux of the matter as far as the proposed covenant of human rights is 
concerned is the question of enforcement. The Commission has, after consider- 
ing the question at two sessions, rejected by a small majority the right of 
individuals to bring petitions or institute proceedings before whatever inter- 
national organs may be set up to enforce the covenant. Professor Lauterpacht 
puts forcibly the case maintained by all non-Governmental organizations con- 
cerned with this question, as well as by representatives of some Governments, 
that the limitation to States of the right to petition will in practice nullify the 
purpose of the enforcement provisions. If it is necessary to persuade States to 
adopt and put forward petitions, then the subject matter of the complaints is 
inevitably drawn into the arena of international politics. The real reason for the 
unwillingness of Governments to accept the right of individual petition is their 
fear of the trumped-up charges and grievances which are the normal method by 
which the Communist Governments cause trouble within other countries. But 
those same methods can be, and as we know by experience would be, used to 
persuade States to take up equally groundless charges. The democratic Govern- 
ments, with a history of respect for individual liberty, should courageously 
endorse, by their acceptance of more liberal measures of enforcement, the 
principles to which they have subscribed in the Charter of the United Nations. 

J. MARGUERITE BowIE 


SAMMLUNG GELTENDER STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSGESETZE. Frankfurt, Wolfgang 
Metzner for Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1949-50. Band I: Frankreich. By 
R. W. Fiisslein. 104 pp. 8}”x53?”. DM. 5.50. Band II: die Schweiz. 
By Hans Schréder. 86 pp. DM. 3.50. Band III: die UdSSR und die 
Baltischen Staaten. 112 pp. DM. 4.60. 


THESE three pamphlets published under the auspices of the Research Institute 
of International Law of Hamburg University are the first of a series which, 
when completed, will comprise an exposition of the laws of nationality of most 
European countries. 

The task of Dr Fiisslein who deals with French law, and in particular 
with the Nationality Act of 19 October 1945, has been easier than that of the 
other two authors. This Act contains as complete a code of existing law as one 
could wish; it is also the most logical exposition in existence anywhere of a 
difficult branch of law. In some ways the Act, which was passed by the pro- 
visional French Government before the coming into force of the new Constitu- 
tion, breaks with tradition in that, unlike the laws of other countries, it recog- 
nizes not only the traditional concepts of acquisition and loss of nationality, 
but also that of ‘attribution’. No satisfactory translation of this term can be 
found; it implies that what is a person’s right by the mere fact of birth and 
descent cannot be acquired, in the strict sense of that term (vol. 1, pp. 7 and 
34-40). 

, The second volume of the series is concerned with Swiss law. Unlike the 
law of France, that of Switzerland is scattered over a large number of statutes 
extending as far back as the Federal Constitution of 1874. The problem of 
setting out the law in narrative form cannot have been easy, but it has been 
solved with great skill by the author. The other difficulties which had to be 
overcome are those always inherent in the constitutional structure of a federa- 
tion, and in particular in that of Switzerland, where not only the cantons, 
but also the communities (Gemeinden) have jealously guarded their privileges. 
Many readers would be surprised to learn not only that the term ‘nationality’ 
does not exist in Swiss law, but that ‘citizenship’, as it is called throughout, is 
granted by the cantons (and not by the Federal Government), subject to the 
prior consent of the federal authorities (p. 27). In strict law, there are three 
grades of citizenship: that of the community, that of the canton, and that of the 
Federation (p. 16). 
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The third volume deals with the law of the Soviet Union, and the problems 
which arise in connexion with it are not unlike those arising in the case of 
Switzerland, notwithstanding the fact that politically the two countries are 
poles apart. In the case of the Soviet Union too nationality has a dual character: 
a Soviet citizen possesses the nationalities of the Union as well as of the con- 
stituent republic in which he is domiciled, and it is controversial whether he can 
in law possess one without the other (pp. 40-1). The disturbing feature of 
Russian law is the power of the judicature and of the executive to deprive 
citizens of their nationality for reasons which are not specified by law (pp. 54-5), 
and presumably there is also a right so to deprive of their nationality citizens 
who are Soviet nationals by birth. The problem of citizenship of former 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian citizens has been solved by a stroke of the 
pen by conferring on them Soviet nationality. But this crude solution has not 
solved the problems of the individuals affected by it. The author points out 
(p. 63) that those Baltic citizens who, on the date of incorporation of their home 
countries were not domiciled there are regarded as Soviet citizens by some 
countries, as stateless or as possessed of their original nationalities by others. 

From this short survey it can be seen that the law of nationality, particularly 
in times of political upheaval, poses numerous problems with which lawyers 
and others have to keep pace. The three books under review, each in its own 
sphere, will be of great value in keeping us informed on a subject which is not 
always easily accessible. 

F. Honic 


REPORT OF THE FoORTY-THIRD CONFERENCE HELD AT BRUSSELS IN THE 
BRUSSELS UNIVERSITY 29 August to 4 September 1948. London, Inter- 
national Law Association, 1950. cxxi+318 pp. Index. 84"x5}". 30s. 


THE forty-third Conference of the International Law Association in 1948 was 
appropriately held at Brussels, the town of its birth seventy-five years before. 
One of the objects for which it was formed was, as M. Albert Devéze pointed 
out (p. 9), the codification of International Law. The realization of this object, 
interrupted by two world wars, was again the subject of discussion (pp. 155-67) ; 
it is feared that it may remain one of the most intractable problems for years to 
come. Notwithstanding the efforts of the United Nations Division for the 
Development and Codification of International Law, of which its director, Dr 
Yuen-li Liang, gave an admirable account (pp. 159-67), the time to achieve 
this worthy object seems less propitious now than it was seventy-five years ago. 
Equally pressing is the problem of human rights which, based on Professor 
Lauterpacht’s report, was discussed at length (pp. 29-154). It was felt to be of 
such complexity, particularly in its procedural aspects, that the conference 
resolved (p. viii) that it be referred for further consideration, although the Bill 
of the Rights of Man drafted by Professor Lauterpacht was approved in 
principle. 

The other matters contained in the Report are concerned with subjects 
which, although not perhaps of general interest, are not for that reason any 
the less vital to the unification of law. The more important of these are: 
Commercial Arbitration (pp. 297-313), the York—Antwerp Rules (pp. 274-88), 
and the Custody and Maintenance of Children (pp. 226-64). The first two have 
always been dear to the heart of members of the International Law Association, 
and much of the progress made in this field is due to their efforts. The problem 
of Custody and Maintenance of Children has assumed added importance as a 
result of the last war. 

The Report of this Conference, both as regards contents and layout, is a 
worthy record of the achievements of the Association on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth birthday. An alphabetical index of the subject-matter contained 
in it would have enhanced its value still further. 


F. Honic 
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CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1950. Vol. III. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger on behalf of the Faculty of Laws, University 
College, London. London, Stevens, 1950. vii+305 pp. Index. 8?”x5}?’. 
2is. 


Or the fifteen lectures in this volume only the last two concern international 
affairs. In ‘Human Rights and the Colour Problem’ Mr L. C. Green admits that 
legislation of itself can do little to abate racial prejudices, which are matters of 
irrational and scarcely controllable emotion. But at least legislation should not 
affirmatively support and enforce racial‘discrimination. That it still does so in 
the United States, and is increasingly doing so in South Africa, is unfortunately 
only too true, but there are other less well-known cases, such as the Australian 
refusal to admit Japanese wives and children of Australian servicemen (p. 245). 
This is a useful if somewhat sombre collection of instances, only slightly relieved 
by the Canadian and United States cases denying validity to restrictive 
covenants against selling real property to Negroes (p. 239). 

Dr Georg Schwarzenberger, after a careful analysis of ‘The Problem of an 
International Criminal Law’ considers that there is no warrant in custom, 
decisions, or treaties for the existence of a true international criminal law, which 
indeed pre-supposes an international authority superior to the present world 
Powers. The draft Convention on Genocide of 1948 he characterizes as ‘un- 
necessary where it can be applied and inapplicable where it is necessary’, and 
classes its elaboration with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as 
‘dissipating energies to achieve results which prove on examination to mark no 
real advance’. But is it really necessary to call it ‘an insult to intelligence and 
dangerous, because it may be argued . . . that acts enumerated in the Con- 
vention, but not committed with the intent of destroying groups of a people 
“as such’”’ are legal’? 

B. E. KING 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL AWARDS. Vol. III. London, H.MSS.O. 
for United Nations, 1950. pp. 1371-2231. Indexes, Bibliographies, etc. 
gh” x63". 50s. $7. Sw. frs. 28. 


THE plan of this very useful series has already been described in International 
Affairs (July and October 1949, pp. 333 and 510) in reviews of the first and 
second volumes. This third volume completes the 2,231 pages of reports by the 
addition of some twenty-five cases ranging from the early nineteen-thirties to 
the early nineteen-forties; notable cases included in this volume are the Finnish 
ships, the I’m Alone, and the Trail Smelter arbitrations. In the earlier reviews 
the reservation had to be made that the value of the series would depend to a 
large extent upon the skill and completeness of the indexing of the final volume. 
It can now be said that this has been done most admirably. Besides com- 
prehensive general Indexes in both French and English, there are an alpha- 
betical list of arbitrators, an alphabetical list of agents, counsel, delegates, and 
so forth, a chronological list of treaties, and two Bibliographies, one of relevant 
literature and the other of sources for the awards; and of course a complete 
contents list of all the cases reported. 
R. Y. JENNINGS 


A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 2nd ed. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1950. lii+428 
pp. Index. (Library of World Affairs, no. 3.) 83” 53". 25s. 


THE second edition of this useful work has now appeared after a lapse of three 
years. Part I, which consists of an outline of the international law of war and 
peace, has been kept down to the original 152 pages. Part II, which comprises 
pp. 153-346, has three more pages than the last edition; it consists, as before, 
of a series of questions with a general indication where the answers will 
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be found; Part III (pp. 347-64) has been also brought up to date with new 
references to periodical and other literature. The book will be a useful vade 
mecum for students, as well as for those concerned in building up a library on 
international law and relations. The documentation is excellent. 

B. A. WorTLEY 
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A Stupy OF STATELESSNESS. By the Department of Social Affairs, U.N. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. xiii+190 pp. 9”x6". gs. 
$1.25. Sw. frs. 5.00. 


THE lucidly written pages of this sober publication deal with some of the 
problems raised by one of the greatest human tragedies of our time. The vast 
majority of stateless persons today are refugees, and there is a limit to the 
amount that the International Refugee Organization and private charity can 
do to help. The position of a stateless person in the reception country raises 
many legal difficulties about employment, social security, taxation, military 
service, and similar matters. In any case, as this study points out, ‘it is not in 
the interest of the State to keep stateless persons in a position of inferiority 
and insecurity which lowers their standing and makes their assimilation more 
difficult’ (p. 15). Two main problems are considered: the improvement of the 
existing status of stateless persons and the elimination of statelessness itself, 
and some very sensible suggestions are made. The former problem is one of 
immediate practical importance. It is recommended that pending the conclusion 
of a convention States be invited to refrain from taking discriminatory measures 
against stateless persons in their territories, and to deal with them in con- 
formity with a status inspired by the principles underlying the conventions 
concerning refugees of 1933, 1938, and 1939. After consultation with the 
I.R.O. and other interested bodies a convention should be concluded to deal 
in a comprehensive way with the whole problem. 
R. F. V. HEUSTON 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN WAR CRIMINALS: Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal Sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. Part 20. 29 July 1946 to 8 August 1946. x+409 pp. 9}”x6". 7s. 
Part 21. 9g August 1946 to 21 August 1946. 1x+347 pp. 6s. 

THESE two volumes are mainly concerned with the case for the defence of the 

Indicted Organizations, the S.A., the S.S., the Gestapo, and the German High 

Command. Anyone who has the patience to plough through their several 

hundred pages wlll be left with two impressions. The first is the disingenuous- 

ness of many of the witnesses, to judge by whom the S.S., the S.D., and the 

Gestapo were Sunday schools of all the virtues whose members had never heard 

of concentration camps or the persecution of the Jews. The second is the extent 

to which the avoidance of responsibility had spread like a disintegrating acid 
through the whole of German society, from the generals who were carefully 
non-political down to the clerks in the Party offices who took equally good care 
never to know what went on at the next desk. This is a point strongly emphas- 
ized by Meinecke in Die Deutsche Katastrophe and it is illustrated on every 
page of these two volumes. Clearly someone must have been responsible for 
the atrocities committed in Germany and the occupied territories, but the 
problem of pinning down that responsibility seems to have defied solution. 
From the historical point of view there are few documents of any great 

interest cited in these volumes and most of the oral evidence from the S.A., S.S., 

and Gestapo witnesses is either repetitive or not concerned with politics and 

the war. The most interesting part is the examination of the three witnesses 
for the High Command, the three Field Marshals, Brauchitsch, Rundstedt, 
and Mannstein. This throws light on the relations of the High Command with 

Hitler, and on the responsibility of the army for the Einsatz Groups on the 

Eastern Front, the treatment of prisoners of war and for what happened in 
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the occupied countries. From the point of view of legal procedure perhaps the 
most interesting point is the use of collective affidavits, the method devised to 
meet the awkward problem of charges involving hundreds of thousands of 
defendants. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


NUREMBERG TRIALS: War Crimes and International Law. International 
Conciliation, April 1949, no. 450. By Telford Taylor. Preface by James 
T. Shotwell. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1949. pp. 241-371. Table. 73” x5}”. 10 cents. 
THIs is the most concise account yet published of the trials held by United 
States Military Tribunals under Control Council Law No. 10. Nobody is more 
qualified to write this account than the author who himself throughout these 
so-called ‘subsequent proceedings’ acted as Chief of Counsel for War Crimes. 
Unlike the International Military Tribunal which was composed of judges of 
four nationalities, the United States Military Tribunals were composed of 
American judges only. Their responsibility was very great indeed as is evident 
from the number and importance of the cases which came before them. These 
cases, twelve in number, were concerned with the following matters, with each 
of which the author deals in turn: Case No. 1, ‘The Medical Case’ (pp. 280-6); 
Case No. 2, ‘The Trial of Erhard Milch’, which was concerned with slave labour 
and unlawful medical experiments (pp. 329-30) ; Case No. 3, ‘The Justice Case’ 
(pp. 286-92); Case No. 4, ‘The Trial of Officials of the S.S. Economic and 
Administrative Office’ (pp. 293-5); Cases Nos. 5, 6 and Io, ‘The Trials of 
German. Industrialists’, including Krupp, Flick, and I. G. Farben officials (pp. 
303-2c), Case No. 7, ‘The Hostage Case’ (pp. 320-5); Case No. 8, ‘The Trial 
of Officials of the S.S. Race and Settlement Office’ (pp. 295-7); Case No. 9, 
‘The Case of the S.S. Action Groups’ (pp. 298-302) ; Case No. 11, ‘The Ministries 
Case’ (pp. 330-5); and Case No. 12, ‘The High Command Case’ (pp. 326-8). 
Each of these trials lays bare a segment of the regime of iniquities inflicted 
by the German rulers and their henchmen on the peoples of the world, and 
the account here presented fits each part into as complete a picture as the reader 


could wish. 
F. Honic 


THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMASHITA. By A. Frank Reel. Cambridge, University 

Press; Chicago, University Press, 1950. vi+324 pp. 8” 54". 30s. 
ON 3 September 1945 the Japanese army in the Philippine Islands surrendered 
to the United States Army. Three weeks later the Japanese General in com- 
mand (General Tomoyuki Yamashita) was charged before an American Military 
Commission with action violating the laws of war. The indictment made him 
especially and personally responsible for outrages committed by the forces 
under his command, and after a trial described by many independent observers 
as ‘a travesty of justice’, he was condemned to death and hanged. An appeal 
made to General MacArthur for clemency was rejected ; and though the Supreme 
Court of the United States intervened to delay the execution of the sentence, 
Chief Justice Stone, speaking for the majority of the Court on 4 February 1946, 
rejected a petition for the re-hearing of the case. Two Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Murphy and Rutledge, dissented from the opinion of the majority in 
terms which showed that there was good reason to doubt both the legality of 
the proceedings of the Military Commission and the character of the evidence on 
which General Yamashita was sentenced to death. 

When the character of the trial became known in the United States, it 
aroused a feeling of anger and dismay, Time describing the account of the 
proceedings as ‘a damning report on American justice’, while News Week said, 
‘In the opinion of probably every correspondent covering the trial, the military 
commission came into the courtroom the first day with the decision already in 
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its collective pocket’ (p. 87). The whole story is told in the book now under 
review, the author having been one of Yamashita’s Counsel for the Defence. 
It is a well documented story, though its value is somewhat impaired by the 
absence of an Index. 


A. F. WHYTE 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Atomic Enercy. Ed. by J. L. Crammer and R. E. Peierls. Harmondsworth, 
Penguin Books, 1950. 200 pp. Illus. Diagrams. 7” x 4}”. Is. 6d. 


Tuis excellent little book is elementary enough to be read by non-technical 
laymen and is a useful introduction to those who may meet some aspect of 
atomic energy in the course of their work, whether public health, civil defence, 
or industry. It was first issued in 1947, but so much has happened since that a 
completely revised edition has been found necessary. The very useful chapter 
on ‘Raw Materials for Atomic Power’ by Professor Tilley has been reproduced by 
permission from the Chatham House report Atomic Energy: Its International 
Implications, and Sir John Cockcroft’s contribution on ‘Nuclear Reactors’ 
was first delivered as a lecture; but the other chapters are original contributions. 
That the treatment is up to date is clear from the chapter written by Professor 
Peierls in which he epitomises the nature of the problem presented to those 
investigating the possibility of making use of the lighter elements in the periodic 
table, including the much discussed hydrogen bomb. 

In view of the great public interest taken in the possible production of nuclear 
power for large-scale civil purposes, it is notable that the conclusion reached 
(p. 95) by Sir John Cockcroft is that : ‘Nuclear power is at present in a very early 
development phase, in which some of the problems to be solved have been defined. 
We require experience by operation of pilot plants before we can say that they 
can be solved. The pilot plant stage is likely to occupy the next ten years’. 

Little has been published hitherto about the design of the atom bomb, 
and Professor Morrison’s chapter on this subject is the most impressive, and 


much the most lucid, of anything of the kind the reviewer has read. Altogether 
an admirable book. 


H. E. WImpERIS 
ECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1949. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1950. Preface by 
Gunnar Myrdal. London, H.M.S.O, for United Nations, 1950. xv-+-299 pp. 
Tables. 11” x 83”. 15s. $3. Sw. frs. Io. 


THE aim of the Planning and Research Division of E.C.E. is to provide an inde- 
pendent appraisal of developments and trends in 1949 which are subject to 
critical analysis and considered in relation to the future. The European economy 
is shown to have improved in 1949, but the Survey stresses that future stability 
is dependent not only on European collaboration and economic expansion, 
but on a broader world approach to economic problems. A study is made of the 
serious threats to the European economy arising from the unsatisfactory 
economic relationship between Eastern and Western Europe, the failure of 
certain countries to use their main power effectively, and above all from the 
grave danger to Western Europe of the unsolved problem of overseas payments. 

The various subjects covered are dealt with in eight main chapters illustrated 
by a number of statistical tables and charts. Three Appendixes inciude notes 
on the estimates of long-term trends, notes on sources and methods, and 
twenty-six supplementary statistical tables which, together with those in the 
main text, provide a wealth of useful information. 


D. P. ETLINGER 
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L’ORGANISATION EUROPEENNE DE COOPERATION EconomigueE. By H. T. 


Adam. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1949. 292 pp. 
Index. 9” 5}”. Frs. 750. 


THis is an informative and complete account of the origin and structure of the 
O.E.E.C. and, as such, constitutes a distinct contribution, albeit of a somewhat 
specialized nature, to the literature of the law of international organization. 
The author is primarily a lawyer and describes himself on the title-page as former 
legal counsellor to the Conference of Sixteen (i.e. the conference convened at 
Paris in July 1947 to consider ways and‘means of European economic self-help 
along the lines suggested by Mr Marshall in his speech at Harvard the previous 
month). That conference set up a Committee on European Economic Co- 
operation and, when re-convened the following spring, adopted the Convention 
of European Economic Cooperation, which is the constituent instrument of the 
O.E.E.C. As, however, the Convention is contained in the Final Act, not of the 
conference, but of the second session of the Committee, and as the whole story of 
the effort for the economic rehabilitation of Europe is further complicated by 
the participation in it of two more sets of initials, E.C.E. and E.C.A. (respectively 
the Economic Commission for Europe, a subordinate organ of the United Nations, 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration, an agency exclusively of the 
Government of the United States), some such guide as Professor Adam offers 
to the successive stages of that effort is most welcome. The only criticism one 
can have is that the learned author is perhaps unduly scandalized by the dis- 
regard of legal refinements in which Governments persist, of which the con- 
fusion between committee and conference, already referred to, is an instance. 
Too legalistic an approach to organizational questions ignores the elementary 
fact that international law partakes of the nature of public, rather than of 
private, law and has, therefore, an inevitably loose texture. It may occasionally 
lead to somewhat absurd conclusions—such as that of Professor Adam (at 
pp. 67-8) that any amendment of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, how- 
ever radical, would, the case of denunciation apart, leave untouched’ the 
obligations of European countries under the bilateral Marshall Plan agreements 
so that ‘Il y a la un acte de foi de la part des pays européens en la moralité du 
législateur américain, qui n’est ni sans grandeur ni sans originalité’! 


CLIVE PARRY 


EsQuISsE D’UN TABLEAU ECONOMIQUE DE L’EuropE. By Charles Bettelheim. 
Paris, Domat, 1948. 356 pp. Maps. Tables. 7}” x 4}". Frs. 570. 


THE above outline has been written to indicate how trends which developed 
during the inter-war period hastened the decline of Europe’s economy which 
had already begun to be apparent before the 1914-18 war. In order that the 
factual material presented can be related to present problems, the European 
economy is discussed from the three different delimitations, Continental Europe 
excluding the U.S.S.R., Continental Europe together with the United Kingdom 
and Eire but excluding the U.S.S.R., and Europe as a whole including all 
Continental Europe and the United Kingdom and Eire. 

Part I covers agricultural production, the production of industrial raw 
materials, and industrial production. Part II is concerned with Europe’s foreign 
trade, the problem of self-sufficiency, and the internal structure of Europe; 
consideration is given to the main factors affecting agricultural Europe on the 
one hand and industrial Europe on the other. A brief history is then given in 
Part III of the disintegration and decline of the European economy, with 
chapters relating to the various causes contributing to the growth of an un- 
favourable position. Conclusions are drawn therefrom as to the nature of the 
economic problems with which Europe is now faced, and the book ends with a 
discussion of the means by which they can or cannot be solved. 


An Appendix sums up the position of the European economy at the beginning 
F 
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of 1948. Both the statistical tables and the general content of the book are well 
indexed. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


WESTEUROPAISCHE WIRTSCHAFTSUNION ODER WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUSAMMEN- 
ARBEIT? By Hans Bachmann. Ziirich, Polygraphischer Berlag, 1950. 
viii+48 pp. 8}”x6". Sw. frs. 5.40. 

Tuts small book, one of a series published by the Schweizerische Institut 

fiir Aussenwirtschafts-und Market-forschung an der Handels-Hochschule St 

Gallen, is of added interest in that it presents a Swiss view of the controversial 

subject of European economic co-operation. After dealing briefly with the 

political and economic difficulties involved in setting up a European Economic 

Union, the author comes to the conclusion that a full Economic Union is at 

present impossible, if not unnecessary and undesirable. The second and larger 

part of the pamphlet is concerned with ways and means of extending economic 
co-operation between European countries. The various arguments are con- 
cisely and clearly set out and the main points are summarized at the end in 

French and English as an aid to non-German speaking readers. 

DoroTHy BENSON 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far EAsT 1949. Prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, U.N. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. xix-+485 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 9” 6". 22s. 6d. $3. Sw. frs. 12.00. 


STUDENTS in the field of the economic affairs of Asia and the Far East have 
been since 1947 under a heavy obligation to E.C.A.F.E.s’ annual surveys. The 
Survey for 1949 is an even more valuable book of reference than its predecessors. 
Part I deals with the economic situation during the year and corresponds to 
the whole of the volumes for 1947 and 1948. Part II of the current issue consists 
of useful studies of the main factors and problems underlying post-war economic 
development in the region and includes chapters on its international economic 
position, on population, mineral resources, flood control and water resources, 
economic planning, external aid and investment and intra-regional co-operation. 

It is unfortunate, although probably inevitable, that the set-up of E.C.A.F.E. 
prevents it publishing anything but the most general criticism of the policies of 
and the information provided by its member Governments. This defect is 
especially apparent in the chapter on economic planning. A similar fault is 
also seen, and here with less justification, in the uncritical use made of official 
statistical material. Surely, for example, this material, in the circumstances of 
the Far East, especially of China, cannot be sufficiently accurate to justify 
deductions such as: ‘The region’s food-grains production in 1949-50 . . . was 
1-8 per cent less than 1948-49. . . . If China, where crops in 1949 were affected 
by adverse weather conditions, floods, and war, is excluded, then the total food- 
grains production of the remaining countries in the region will be seen to have 
registered an increase of I per cent against 1948-49’ (p. 3). 

The survey describes a motley year in which ‘there has been an over-all 
improvement . . . in mineral and industrial production as well as in transport 
and to a lesser extent in agricultural production, except in China’ (p. xiii) 
but in which ‘the low level, both absolute and relative, of agricultural output’ 
was still ‘most disquieting’ (p. xiv). 

A. G. DONNITHORNE 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SELECTED COUNTRIES: Plans, Programmes and 
Agencies. Vol. II. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. xiii+ 
271 pp. Maps. Tables. 9”x6”". 15s. $2. Sw. frs. 8. 


TuIs volume gives an outline of Government plans for economic development 
in eight countries, and indicates the agencies concerned with the execution of 
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the plans. In December 1948 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
inaugurated a programme for giving advice to Governments about economic 
development; for busy United Nations officials concerned with this programme 
the volume under review might serve as a useful aide mémoire. The question 
arises whether some reports of this nature might not most appropriately be 
issued as internal documents, rather than for publication. The report is 
inevitably little more than a thumbnail sketch. In such short space it would be 
difficult to furnish more information than is already available to most readers 
by common knowledge or common sense. Perhaps more substantial informa- 
tion might have been included if, in scanning official and press reports, less 
space had been used in copying out official jargon, and a closer selection made 
of the points of substance. But only a limited gain could have been made in 
this way. The significance of Government planning and machinery depends 
upon a mass of practical facts. A document written on the level of Economic 
Development in Selected Countries could hardly convey the information needed 
to appraise a plan for economic development, and those concerned with this 
subject will need to turn to more thorough-going studies of a country’s economy 
and administration. 
H. MAKOWER 


THE Customs UNION IssuE. By Jacob Viner. London, Stevens for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1950. 221 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Studies in the Administration of International Law and Organization, 
no. 10.) 8?”x5}#". 20s. 


THE most important general argument in favour of customs unions is that by 
removing trade obstacles they create larger markets and promote specialization 
within the union area; the Havana Charter for this reason offers a general 
welcome to the formation of customs unions. Dr Viner takes for granted the 
validity of the case for free trade and, on this assumption, proceeds to show 
that the preferential removal of trade barriers may do more harm than good 
(from a cosmopolitan point of view). His main point is that the trade-diverting 
effects of customs unions may outweigh their trade-creating effects, even if the 
union tariff (in the interpretation commonly given to ‘level of tariff’) is lower 
than the average level of the previous tariffs (p. 68). As to the efficiency gains 
from the enlargement of the tariff area, he is convinced that, in most industries, 
plants or firms can attain their optimum size even though the industries are not 
large (p. 46). More favourable results could be expected only in the case of a 
union between countries which practise substantial protection of substantially 
similar, and hence rival, industries. Where relations are mainly competitive, 
however, unions are difficult to negotiate, or they will be accompanied by cartel 
arrangements assuring that the removal of protection will not lead to more 
competition. Dr Viner finally points out that a complete elimination of trade 
barriers is impossible today unless unification is carried far beyond the customs 
union stage. 

The study contains a good deal more than a purely theoretical argument. 
Historical material is used for illustration, and there is a discussion of some 
length of the administrative and political aspects. Readers will find at the end 
a list of conventions concerning customs unions from 1815 to 1948, and a 
comprehensive classified Bibliography covering forty pages. 

K. MARTIN 


ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. Geneva, International Labour Office; 
London, Staples Press for I.L.0O., 1950. iv+260 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, no. 20.) 9}”x6}”. $1.50. gs. 


THIs report, prepared for the Conference of the International Labour Office in 
June 1950, assesses the importance of different types of unemployment in a 
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great number of countries during the post-war period. Unemployment arising 
from a shortage of effective demand, which was so conspicuous during the 
nineteen-thirties, is not large at present but is likely to increase when recon- 
struction expenditures begin to decline. Governments should, therefore, be 
prepared to apply appropriate monetary and fiscal policies in order to maintain 
aggregate expenditures. These general measures may have to be supplemented 
by more specific ones should demand deficiency emerge from a liquidation of 
inventories or from a decline of exports, as it did in the United States and 
Belgium in 1949. A second type of unemployment, caused by a shortage of 
capital equipment or other complementary resources, remains as serious a 
problem now as it was before the war. It persists in all underdeveloped countries 
and is also to be found in Western Germany as a result of large-scale immigra- 
tion. Action against it must be undertaken simultaneously in two directions, 
namely, land settlement and industrial development. A third type of ‘frictional’ 
unemployment, resulting from a lack of correspondence between the demand 
for, and the supply of, labour in specific industries, is fairly substantial even in 
countries where aggregate demand and the volume of capital are maintained at 
a high level. National action against this type of unemployment should extend 
from the promotion of labour mobility to that of the diversification of industry. 
In addition international action is required (i.e. long-term lending, abolition of 
trade and currency barriers, stabilization of commodity prices, etc.) in order to 
obtain really effective solutions against all three types of unemployment. 
Although the report adds little to the knowledge of experts, who presumably 
advise Governments, it should appeal to a wider public because it is written in 
non-technical language and is comprehensive both in the analysis of, and in 
the remedial recommendations against, current and future unemployment. 
H. C. HILLMANN 


THE SOcIAL Crisis OF OUR TIME. By Wilhelm Répke. London, Hodge, 1950. 
260 pp. Index. 83” 5%”. I5s. 
PROFESSOR ROPKE has added one more to the numerous studies of the pathologv 
of our economic and social system—his book was written in 1941, but is now 
published in an excellent English translation. Unfortunately there are nearly 
as many diagnoses and prescriptions as there are doctors; the only common 
ground on which they seem to agree being that the condition of the patient is 
exceedingly grave, and will go from bad to worse unless the appropriate remedies 
are applied. For his part, Professor Répke is all against the big battalions: he 
would split up monopolies and do everything possible to encourage the small 
man—the peasant farmer, the craftsman, the small firm, and so on. It is not 
surprising that he has an abiding horror of Socialism and the collectivist State; 
but many of his assertions, especially in this connexion, are too sweeping 
and too dogmatic to convince any save the already converted. Withal he is a 
highly intelligent and widely-read man—he might be described as a humane 
enlightened liberal—and there is much in his book that is of real value. The 
concluding sentences of a very interesting chapter on ‘The Splendour and 
Misery of Capitalism’ (a good Balzacian title) are worth noting: ‘It is not really 
possible to ignore the fact that the collapse of the liberal-capitalist world order 
was to no little extent also caused by its own deficiencies, misdirected develop- 
ments and perversions. Just as little is it disputable that the final causes of the 
breakdown lie deep in the human, intellectual, moral and political sphere and 
can in the final analysis be reduced to the by now sufficiently well-known 
formula of the ‘‘spiritual collectivisation’’ of our society and the resulting 
“revolt of the masses’. A decisive part in this development has been played 
precisely by those economic and social factors of which the liberal age is by no 
means innocent and for whose treatment we must have a free hand without 
being dogmatically tied to the economic programme of historical liberalism’. 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD 
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Au-DELA DU CAPITALISME, DU COLLECTIVISME ET DU DiRIGISME. By André 
Stalder. Preface by Aldo Dami. Lausanne, Imprimeries Populaires, [1950]. 
336 pp. (Collection de la Nouvelle Ecole de Lausanne.) 9}” x6}". Frs. 8.60. 


THIS massive book of closely printed matter could not spare space for an index, 
let alone a single graph, diagram or table of figures to support any of the 
numerous arguments raised. In spite of its bulk and the author’s obvious 
industry and erudition it can only be considered as an enjoyable piece of journal- 
ism on economic matters. Consider the book’s oft-repeated aim: ‘Une planifica- 
tion éclairante, souple, indicative et vraiment libérale’. Which of these sonorous 
adjectives has a reasonably precise economic meaning? 

Dr Stalder dissects Capitalism, Collectivism (he dislikes the word Com- 
munism) and Planned Economies and makes an excellent job of it though his 
reiterated acknowledgements of gratitude to his Mattres, Firmin Oules and 
Gaetan Pirou, pall after a time. His examination of these systems leads him to 
reject them, after giving each one of them good marks for isolated virtues. 
He attempts—as so many before him—to retain the pluses and destroy the 
minuses and thus create a New Order. 

Needless to say, the New Order requires ‘Un Idéal Moral’. He proves this in 
eight pages (IgI-9). On the other hand, his suggestion that wages should not 
be subject to the guardianship (tutelle) of powerful trade unions, requires nearly 
half of page 242. The Central Bank should see to it that at no time is there an 
excess or shortage of money, ‘money’ including bank-credit. As for directors of 
public companies, they will be made to toe the line, by being forced to possess— 
and deposit as security—one quarter or one third of the company’s share 
capital (p. 270). 

After quite a number of these and similar startling measures, a prohibition 
of H.P. sales on page 291 seems quite tame, but the suggestion that a currency 
can only be stable if it is divorced from the Gold Standard, requires just a little 
more proof than a short quotation from a Mr Jean Perrenoud (page 289).. 

In spite of all this, Dr Stalder’s book is not only interesting, but positively 
useful. His wealth of carefully marshalled facts—many of them quite novel— 
is often most stimulating and the reader will find it hard to state at which 
point these very facts are made the basis of a fantastic Brave New World, 
best described as Au-deld. A special word of praise must be given to the Preface 
by Aldo Dami, who has both feet firmly on this earth. 

L. J. BLUMENTHAL 


MonNAIE ET EcONOMIE D1rIGKE: la Valeur de la Monnaie dans 1’Economie 
Contemporaine. By Albert Aftalion. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1948. 414 pp. 
Tables. 9”x5}". Irs. 600. 


THE author means by Managed Money (monnate dirigée) the existence of price 
controls whether accompanied or not by rationing and he reserves the term 
monnaie influencée for the management of the currency by banking policy. 
His book consists then of a study of the effects of price control and of rationing 
in France over the war and post-war period. If this had taken the form of a 
factual appraisal of the planned economy in France it would indeed have been of 
the greatest interest. It is however overwhelmingly theoretical and the few 
facts which are quoted are merely incidentals called in to demonstrate a par- 
ticular point. Moreover, the theory itself is not very satisfactory for the specialist 
in view of the more sophisticated British and American literature on the same 
subject. 

The concentration on the effect of price controls on the value of money 
leads to a very one-sided treatment of the planned economy. The problems of 
production and the level of output are given a very minor role, while monetary 
policy is only considered in the last sixty pages. The book is not likely to be of 
interest to many English readers. 

A. HENDERSON 
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WARTIME ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION: a Study of Relations between Canada 
and the United States. By R. Warren James. Foreword by Alexander 
Brady. Toronto, Ryerson Press for the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1949. xiii+415 pp. Index. 93” x6}". $5. 

CO-OPERATION between allies is inevitably more complicated than the co- 

ordination which can be achieved within a country, and this is illustrated by 

Mr James in his study sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International 

Affairs. Fundamentally people are accustomed to think and plan in national 

rather than in international terms; consequently, it was difficult even in war- 

time to achieve more than marginal adjustments, and economic integration 
between the United States and Canada did not proceed so far as many people 
believe. Thus some writers have indicated that trade barriers between the two 
countries were practically eliminated during the war, but this does not appear to 
be supported by the evidence available. What is true is that ‘the large volume of 
business conducted by Government agencies was usually free from restrictive 

regulations of a traditional type’ (p. 395). 

Though this is not an official history, the author was a civil servant during the 
war, working in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and with the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, and was therefore able to see the working of 
systems of co-operation from the inside. Before the United States took part in 
the fighting, Canadian munition production was aided by capital equipment and 
other essential imports from the United States, but there was a payments 
problem as Canada did not participate in lend-lease. Tariffs and administrative 
barriers restricted the natural expansion of Canadian exports to the United 
States to pay for the increased imports. It was not until after Pearl Harbour, 
when the military needs of the United States became so urgent, that the Hyde 
Park Declaration was implemented and most of the administrative barriers to 
imports from Canada were quickly eliminated and Canada benefited from the 
United States system of priorities. 

Co-operation then developed to the point when priorities were determined 
for the other country on substantially the same basis as in the domestic economy, 
and similar procedures were adopted to co-ordinate production and restrict con- 
sumption, including the Materials Co-ordinating Committee, Joint War Produc- 
tion Committee, and Joint Economic Committees. Some of these committees 
were rather formal and their decisions on broad lines of policy had to be supple- 
mented by inter-departmental committees and Combined Planning Boards, 
which took quick executive decisions. Above all, the close personal contacts 
established between responsible officials of the war agencies of the two countries 
were conducive to that mutual understanding and confidence which were essential 
for effective co-operation. Perhaps the most important single aspect of economic 
co-operation was the more efficient use of North American resources which 
resulted from the necessity to alleviate Canada’s adverse balance of payments. 

It is significant that the whole elaborate regime of co-ordinated economies 
and intimate relations with the United States, involving daily consultations, was 
achieved without impairing Canadian ties with the British Commonwealth. 

Mr James gives an outline of differences and frictions as well as successes. 
Some difficulties arose because of the high degree of fluidity in administrative 
agencies in the United States, and ‘from the Canadian point of view the divided 
authority and the shifts of power which occurred meant that it was essential not 
to become too closely dependent on any one group or agency’ (p. 65). Canada’s 
natural desire to maintain customary markets in Latin America involved diffi- 
cult negotiations with the United States, including provision of shipping space. 
Difficulties were caused the by less-successful price control in the United States, 
which resulted in prices in that country being higher than in Canada, and in 
consequence goods needed in Canada and the United Kingdom tended to flow to 
the United States. The necessary imposition of export embargoes by Canada led 
to much misunderstanding between Canada and the United States. 
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Among the wide range of questions discussed are foreign exchange, lend- 
lease, priorities, Canadian purchases of machine tools from the United States, 
co-ordination of production controls, allocation of materials and finished pro- 
ducts, control of overseas imports and exports, trade barriers, and control of 
shipping. An interesting chapter compares consumption levels in the two 
countries and indicates the critical attitudes and misunderstandings which arose 
especially in the United States about relative rations of butter, sugar, and other 
essential foods. In a chapter on joint and combined planning the author indi- 
cates that ‘combined planning was in no sense a panacea for international dis- 
locations and disagreements’ (p. 265), and this is further illustrated in the chapter 
on forest products. The book also considers the re-conversion problems which 
arose after the sudden collapse of Japan. 

A great part of the co-operation was effected outside the diplomatic channels, 
but the author raises the question whether more of the basic principles on which 
co-operation was based could usefully have been embodied in diplomatic declara- 
tions. Clearly the great mass of technical questions could not have been dealt 
with through the Canadian Department of External Affairs and the U.S. De- 
partment of State, but there might have been advantages in greater co-ordina- 
tion of Canadian activities in the United States if, while preserving their 
independence, the Canadian non-diplomatic missions had been attached to the 
Canadian Legation or Embassy in Washington. ‘One virtue of dealing through 
diplomatic channels is that more attention is apt to be paid to the delicate 
questions of sovereignty and autonomy’ (p. 394). The survey is well balanced 
and extensively documented. 

J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


NATIONAL INCOME STATISTICS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 1938-48. London, 

H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. vii+249 pp. Tables. 11}” x 8}’. 

25s. $3.50. Sw. frs. 14. 
As stated in the Introduction, national income statistics are being increasingly 
used for purposes of economic analysis. This detailed study of such statistics 
for all countries for which they are available is therefore of real interest. A 
survey is made in Chapter II of the problems to be faced in compiling national 
income staiistics and the various methods adopted; the detailed figures for 
thirty-two countries in Chapter III are well annotated. Chapter 1V shows 
figures adjusted for international comparability, and Chapter V contains national 
incomes by components. Estimates of the national income of various countries 
up to 1918 and from 1938-48 and other estimates are given in the Appendixes, 
together with a table of exchange rates 1938-48. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


MORGENTHAU, THE NEW DEAL AND SILVER. By Allan Seymour Everest. 
New York, King’s Crown Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
viii+209 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 82”5}”. $3.50. 25s. 

Tuis entertaining book provides an account of one of the most extraordinary 
political rackets that has been running its course in Congress for the last eighty 
years. In 1878 the United States Treasury embarked on heavy purchases of 
silver under the Bland—Allison Act, and at intervals since that date official 
operations in silver have been pressed on the Executive by Senators, especially 
from the silver producing States, speculators and others interested in securing 
increased prices for the metal. 

Mr Everest, who gives references for his statements, traces the amazing 
story of silver politics from the last quarter of the nineteenth century up to the 
present time. It is a story which is not yet completed. The main part of the 
book is concerned with developments that took place during President Roose- 
velt’s long term of office, when Mr Henry Morgenthau was for many years 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary was not slow to realize the fallacies of 
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the arguments on which the Silverites relied, and evidently did his best to 
tone down some of the cruder ideas, which for political reasons the Administra- 
tion was unable to exclude, despite the criticism of competent economists. 
Silver has been described as a state of mind, and the fact that many of the theses 
on which the Silver Senators relied were absurd did not prevent them from 
putting them across Congress, which in the early years of the Roosevelt 
administration was highly inflationist and regarded silver purchases as fitting 
the picture. The book shows the havoc that was wrought to China by the 
fantastic boosting of silver prices by Government purchases and the unfortunate 
consequences in India, Latin America, and elsewhere. But the Silverites knew 
what they wanted—high prices for silver and high profits for the mining 
interests. Broadly speaking they got what they wanted at an immense cost to 
the American taxpayer and to the confusion of China, whose interests they were 
professing to serve. 

When the New York Journal of Commerce (p. 173) spoke of the whole silver 
buying programme as being ‘conceived in folly’, it expressed the truth, but 
events have shown that it is exceedingly difficult to loosen the grip of the 
silver tooth when it has once fastened itself in American legislation. 


Crecit KiscuH 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS 1950. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1950. xx+515 pp. Index. 9”x6". 27s. 6d. $3.75. 
Sw. frs. 15. 


Tuis catalogue presents an impressive picture of the research and publishing 
activities of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. Seven hundred 
and twenty-three items are listed, and annotated. The full and detailed Index 
is a great improvement on the 1949 edition. There are introductory paragraphs 
to each section describing the functions of each Agency or division and the 
priorities in their work programmes; this is another most useful addition. 

The subjects covered include most of the activities of man and of natural 
forces, ranging from flood control, plant breeding, and mineral resources, to 
wage-fixing policies, reproduction of out of print periodicals, and the populariza- 
tion of science. No research organization or library can afford to be without such 
a tool. 

BARBARA KYLE 


DEMOGRAPHY 


POPULATION STUDIES, No. 4: Population Census Methods. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1949. xii-+197 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Indexes. 11” 
8}". 15s. $2. Sw. frs. 8. 


THE coverage and comparability of population census statistics throughout the 
world was one of the first subjects to occupy the attention of the United Nations 
Population and Statistical Commissions after their establishment in 1946. Their 
report on Population Census Methods gives a summary of the efforts made 
by the United Nations to achieve some unification in the methods of census- 
taking in those countries that were to take a census in 1950. The efforts were 
notably directed towards a co-operative population census programme of the 
American nations which took a census on 1 April 1950. 

In addition to making suggestions for subjects for inclusion in the population 
censuses to be taken in the near future, the report surveys all censuses that have 
been taken since 1925 in independent countries—a total of fifty-three censuses 
are reviewed. Unfortunately no censuses of dependent countries such as those 
in the British Colonial Empire were investigated and thus no comments on the 
very detailed census that was taken in 1946 in the Carribean, or the more 
recent censuses in East Africa, are included in the survey. 

Subjects recommended by the Population Commission for inclusion in future 
censuses are: I, Total Population; 2, Sex; 3, Age; 4, Marital Status; 5, Place of 
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Birth; 6, Citizenship; 7, Mother Tongue; 8, Educational Characteristics; 9, 
Fertility data; 10, Economic Characteristics; 11, Urban and Rural Population; 
12, Households. A full explanation is given why such subjects as religion and 
race are not included in the list. 

The great value of this report for demographers lies in the fact that it 
gives such a complete picture of what subjects have been covered in recent 
censuses and how the schedules have been worded, always adding suggestions 
which aim at the utmost comparability on an international scale. To give two 
examples only. The definitions de facto and de jure commonly in use for total 
population are discussed and the report recommends a ‘modified de facto 
concept’, i.e. data for the total population in the country as a whole at the time 
of the census should be obtained, but foreign military and diplomatic personnel 
located in the country should be excluded from the total population and military 
and diplomatic personnel of the given country located abroad at the time should 
be enumerated (see p. 6). 

On the marital status as defined in the fifty-three censuses discussed the 
report comments (p. 31). At present there is enough diversity of practices in 
the censuses of different countries to hinder seriously international studies 
based on these statistics. The Population Commission recommends the following 
categories to be included: (a) married, including persons in stable de facto 
unions; (b) widowed, not re-married; (c) divorced, not re-married; (d) single, 
that is, not married, widowed or divorced in the sense just stated. 

A Bibliography arranged by countries covering publications in connexion 
with the fifty-three censuses discussed is a very useful addition to the survey. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


THE POPULATION OF TANGANYIKA: Reports on the Population of Trust Terri- 
tories, No. 2. By the Department of Social Affairs, Population Division, 
U.N. Mimeographed. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 151 pp. 
Maps. Tables, 10}” 8". 7s. 6d. $1. Sw. frs. 4. : 


Tus Report, prepared by Dr Irene Taeuber, is the second in a series of which 
the object is ‘to summarize existing knowledge regarding characteristics of the 
population, trends of population growth, and the relation of population to 
economic resuurces in each of the Territories’ (Preface). Within this definition 
the task has been carried out competently and skilfully. The author has 
succeeded in particular in giving a lucid account of population structure and 
population movement against the background of the territory’s physical charac- 
ter. She does not show quite the same sure grip in dealing with economic and 
social conditions. 

It is, for instance, difficult to see why the system of labour under which 
Africans take up work temporarily at a distance from their homes should not 
help to relieve poverty in the tribal areas (p. 53). Experience in many parts 
of Africa shows that migratory labour, whatever its drawbacks, contributes 
considerably to the income of these areas. 

There seems also to be some misconception of the territory’s labour policy. 
To speak of ‘mass importation of workers from outside Africa’ (p. 68), even if 
denying the likelihood of its occurrence in the future, is not only an out-moded 
terminology, but also a false interpretation of the principles which have 
governed labour policy in Tanganyika and other African countries under 
British rule for many years. 

Almost half of the book consists of Appendixes devoted to a discussion 
of the methods employed and difficulties encountered in the various population 
estimates, censuses and demographic studies which have been carried out since 
the territory came under European domination. The methods used in the 1948 
census—whose detailed results for the African population were not available 
when the book was published, but will be included in a later edition—receive 
particular attention. This section is documented by tables well chosen from 
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official publications, and some readers may find it the most useful part of the 
book. A selected, but extensive, and well-arranged bibliography is also attached. 
CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


CATALOG OF UNITED STATES CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 1790-1945. By Henry J. 
Dubester. Washington, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1950. x-+320 pp. Index. 9}”x6". $1.50. 


THE above contains two sections covering, first, all publications issued in 
connexion with the successive Decennial Censuses, and the second all publica- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census connected with its other surveys. This com- 
prehensive listing will be welcomed by librarians and research workers. 


D. PLE. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY Ig1g—39. Second Series, Vol. IV, 
1932-3. Ed. by E. L. Woodward, Rohan Butler and Margaret Lambert. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1950. xxxi+565 pp. 9#”x6}”". 25s. 


THE more interesting sections of this volume are those containing the com- 
mentaries upon the political situation in Germany sent by Sir Horace Rumbold, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, to the Foreign Secretary during the eventful 
days from 21 June 1932 to 25 March 1933. The instability of the moribund 
Weimar Republic, the multiplicity of elections that marked its decline and 
the atmosphere of frenzied emotion in which the National Socialists rose to 
power are all clearly explained and there is little that one would wish to alter in 
the light of after events. ‘Hitler is a pure visionary who probably does not 
understand the practical problems he is up against’ (p. 421) noted Sir Horace 
on one occasion and on another he described the followers of the Fiihrer as 
‘millions of immature young men and women on whose ignorance unscrupulous 
demagogues have successfully played’ (p. 424). 

Seen against this background the exchanges connected with the Disarma- 
ment Conference, which occupy the greater part of the volume, have an air of 
unreality. The material printed is, however, chosen largely from sources 
previously untapped, and it cannot fail to be of much interest now that German 
claims to equality of status are once again beginning to be heard. 

Events in the Far East, which were of such importance at this time, are not 
covered here, being reserved for later treatment as a whole. 


F. S. MARSTON 


Von VERSAILLES BIS POTSDAM 1919-45. By André Francois-Poncet. Mainz, 
Florian Kupferberg, 1949. xii+-262 pp. Index. 8”x6". DM. 7.80. 


Tuis is the German translation (by Dr Rupprecht Leppla) of M. Frangois- 
Poncet’s book De Versailles 4 Potsdam, which was published in France in 1947. 
For German readers the book has special interest since M. Francgois-Poncet was 
not only French Ambassador in Berlin from 1931 to 1938 but has now returned 
to Germany as French High Commissioner. Most will probably forgive him 
his very outspoken criticisms; he has always been an outspoken diplomatist. 
For that matter, the British may have something to forgive too; the author 
does not gloss over the errors of British Governments of the past even though 
the reason why, at certain times of crisis, no particular blame could be attached 
to the French Government might have been that no French Government was 
there. M. Francois-Poncet knows his Germany: he does not pull his punches, 
but the candour and sincerity of this book will cause its strictures to be accepted 
in good part by most readers. The author’s irony often reflects disillusionment, 
but always stops short of malice, and he fundamentally likes the British. 

The translation is well done and gives a very fair picture of the French 
original. The whole book, it is important to remember, must be considered in 
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the light of the limitations which the author has imposed upon himself. Its 
three terms of reference are defined by the sub-title: ‘France and the Con- 
temporary German Problem’. Anything that goes beyond what is French and 
German and contemporary is only illustrative background and from this 
even Mr Churchill is excluded. It comprises the text of twelve lectures delivered 
to the Ecole d’Administration in Paris. As the Foreword states, the book ‘is 
not addressed to historians and specialists but to the public at large and more 
especially to younger people who are facing life with the desire to enlighten 
themselves about the events of the years which immediately preceded or 
followed their birth and the implications of which directly affect their lives’. 

M. Frangois-Poncet’s very frankly expressed doubts about the prospects of a 
peace treaty were conceived at a time when he perhaps hardly expected to be 
invited to occupy the post which he now holds. After explaining that the Pots- 
dam Conference (at which, it will be remembered, France was not present) 
laid down ‘the provisional statute to be applied to the vanquished until a peace 
treaty should finally settle their fate’, his readers are roundly informed that ‘it 
is quite clear that, even more than in 1919, this treaty, if it should ever come 
about, can only be a “‘Diktat’’’. 

The author never loses sight of the perennial anxiety that fills the French 
mind. First of all there is the need for security; France must always be mindful 
of the past although it is no part of her mission to show hatred or vengeance. 
The Germans must be treated as what they are, and not as what sentimentalists 
would like to believe them to be. Germany is a land of Vielfrasse (des goinfres 
in the French original)—of ‘gluttons’ whose appetites can never be sated in any 
sphere; their innate tendency to centralize is another constant danger—they 
should be induced to form a confederation of States. Above all, they should not 
be taken seriously when they pretend to be victims of fate and put up a ‘hard 
luck’ tale in any quarter where it seems likely to be believed (it is scarcely 
necessary to specify which quarters M. Francois-Poncet has principally in 
mind). In dealing with the Germans one must seek and face the naked truth— 
a form of diplomacy which M. Francois-Poncet has been known to commend 
on other occasions. This he proceeds to do in the present most readable book. 
One regrets the fact that the Index is not more comprehensive, since the 
work is of cousiderable value for reference because of the accuracy with which 
dates and other details have been checked. 


E. B. WAREING 


GUERRA DIPLOMATICA IN ESTREMO ORIENTE (1914-31). I trattati della ventun 
domande. Vols. I and 2. By Mario Toscano. Milan, Einaudi, 1950. 
Vol. I. 428 pp. Vol. II. 508 pp. Maps. 84”x6}”. L. 5,400 complete. 


Two lengthy volumes dealing exhaustively with Japanese attempts at expan- 
sion at China’s expense during the First World War and up to the aftermath 
of the Washington Conference make stiff reading. They provide, however, a 
wealth of material on what was once a highly controversial issue. 

Professor Toscano has marshalled his material on the vicissitudes of the 
Twenty-one Demands so successfully and been so scrupulously fair in presenting 
all the arguments in the words of the protagonists, that, perhaps for the first 
time, all the relevant facts are available—in a form in which they can be 
consulted easily. He has not only supplied the despatches and speeches of the 
Chinese and Japanese statesmen, militarists and diplomats concerned, but he 
has assembled the views both of the diplomatic representatives in China and 
Japan of the major Powers and of their respective Ministries of Foreign Affairs. 
Further he has sketched with success general public opinion on Sino-Japanese 
affairs in all the interested countries. He has made significant use of the 
despatches of the Russian representatives in China and Japan before the 
revolution, many of which are models of clarity. He has portrayed at length 
the attitude of the United States towards the problem, while that of France 
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and Great Britain emerges with precision. He has further supplied the book 
with valuable Appendixes, containing in extenso material too lengthy or detailed 
to fit into his text. 

To this reviewer it seems that, while it will always be possible to favour 
either the Chinese or Japanese case according to temperament or training, it 
will not now be permissible to use the old half-statements (liberally provided 
by either side and passed on by their ardent supporters) of what actually took 
place. The psychological blindness of the Japanese in handling China appears 
in all its tactlessness, while the subtle skill of the Chinese in defending their 
interests by endeavouring to evade direct negotiations with the Japanese 
throughout and by implicating other more friendly Powers or international 
organizations is also made abundantly clear. The whole tortuous procedure 
to settle the fate of the Shantung peninsula is gone into with a wealth of detail 
from all sources that lays bare all the negotiations. 

It is to be hoped that so admirably constructed a book, containing so much 
material otherwise scattered throughout the archives of half a dozen capitals, 
may soon be translated into English. If this is done, it might be possible to 
correct some small inaccuracies on British matters (for instance the author’s 
reference to the Manchester Guardian as a Conservative organ would not please 
that august journal, and he tends to assume that The Times is more directly 
inspired by H.M. Government and more subservient to the Foreign Office than 
it would care to admit). 

Italy’s part, which was small, is kept well in perspective and the author 
does not let specifically Italian views disturb his impressive objectivity. The 
book should become a standard work. All students of Far Eastern history have 
reason to be profoundly grateful to Professor Toscano for so authoritative an 
exposition, carried out with such commendable attention to original sources, 
accuracy, and detachment. 


S. G. 


EMPIRE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC: the Maritime Struggle for North America. 
By Gerald S. Graham. Toronto, University Press for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xvii+ 
338 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM’S book is primarily a narrative account of the naval 
struggle for North America in the period from the sixteenth century to the 
Anglo-American War of 1812, which brought the struggle to an end; but he has 
appended two other chapters of a more general nature, on British naval supre- 
macy in ‘the age of iron and steam’ in the nineteenth century, and on ‘the end 
of the pax Britannica’ in our own. 

In the narrative part of the book, since the author’s task was to re-tell a 
familiar story on which generations of historians have had their say, little 
opportunity for originality of interpretation could be expected, except in 
matters of detail. Two alternative approaches were therefore open to him. 
One was to interpret the facts for the general reader, the amateur historian; 
the other was to subject existing accounts to close scrutiny and, where neces- 
sary, to detailed modification. The weakness of the book is that it falls between 
these two stools. It just fails to come off as a popular account, its style being 
not distinguished enough, its argument not incisive enough, its proportions 
not weli enough preserved. On the other hand, because it clings too closely to 
the narrative form, at the expense of analysis, it just fails to meet the expecta- 
tions of the expert; though it must be added that the author is so well versed 
in the sources of his subject, both original and secondary, and has so successfully 
co-ordinated the results of previous study and of his own research into original 
documents, that all serious students will be grateful for his work. 

In the last two chapters, though the unity of the book suffers somewhat 
from their inclusion, Professor Graham is treading less familiar ground; and 
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his analysis of the bases of the pax Britannica and of the reasons for its decline, 
particularly where this problem touches on the development of Dominion 
status, and more particularly where it relates to Canada, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to a subject which is only now being opened up. 

F. H. HINSLEY 


FroM NAPOLEON TO STALIN: Comments on European History. By A. J. P. 
Taylor. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1950. 224 pp. 83” x 53". 12s. 6d. 


Part I of this collection of essays forms a firework display illuminating much 
of the history of Europe in the nineteenth century. Mr Taylor’s wide knowledge 
and command of epigram are used to shed a new light on many events and men. 
Of great interest is the commentary on revolutionary movements ever since 
Metternich’s Europe passed away. With 1848 began the age of the masses. ‘In 
the pursuit of universal happiness everything became universal: universal 
suffrage, universal education, universal military service, finally universal 
destruction. . . . The historic task of the intellectuals was to sever mankind 
from its roots and to launch it on its career of movement’ (p. 60). The cardinal 
doctrine of 1848 was the sovereignty of the people, the doctrine which, by sub- 
stituting the ‘popular will’ for law and tradition, has torn Europe to pieces. Mr 
Taylor says that, at the end of it all so far, the Slav peoples are the residuary 
legatees of 1848 (p. 36). They are indeed. With the Magyars, Balts, and 
Roumanians, they lie prostrate under the tyranny to which the sovereignty of 
the people has given birth. 

Mr Taylor tinds it hard to be moderate about the Germans. He writes 
of ‘the author of the Lansdowne peace letter, who in 1916 [actually 1917} 
advocated a status quo peace (for the sake of social order) and even then saw no 
need for Germany to atone for her crimes’ (p. 98). But to make a whole nation 
atone for ‘her’ crimes is not wisdom; it is indulgence in emotion. And for what 
better reason should peace be made than for the avoidance of revolutionary 
upheavals? Moreover in his letter Lord Lansdowne did not fail to demand 
reparation, especially for Belgium, though for the sake of future peace, he 
advocated a negotiated settlement without vindictiveness to the German people. 

Part II consists of articles and reviews expressing the leftist mood prevalent 
in England between 1943 and 1948. They are written with the same wide know- 
ledge and pungent witticisms. They include a plea, written for and vetted by 
Tito’s Government in 1945, for handing over Trieste to that Government. It 
assumed that Communist Yugoslavia would behave according to Western, 
Liberal standards. It inevitably gave a one-sided picture. And it set aside the 
fundamental fact that by 1945 the Danubian countries had ceased to be them- 
selves and were being converted into provinces of the Communist empire. The 
book closes with an entertaining account of the congress of Communist and 
fellow-traveller intellectuals at Wroclaw (Breslau, before the barbarian 
invasions) and the courageous independence shown there by Mr Taylor and 
some of the other British visitors. 

R. LAFFAN 


Diz TRADITION DER GROSSEN MACHTE. By Eberhard von Vietsch. Stuttgart, 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1950. 304 pp. Index. 84” 53". 
DM. 9.80. 


THE author, indebted in a constructive way to Hegel and Ranke, tries to show 
the secular trends and the formative elements in the policy and structure of 
the great Powers. He connects the profiles of France, England, and the United 
States with reason as the guiding principle and the heritage of scholasticism. 
The characteristics of ‘Holy Russia’ are derived from its essentially Byzantine 
roots and the problems of Germany are centered round a discussion of Luther’s 
notion of conscience. A most readable and valuable contribution to the theme 
of Western integration and a settlement with the East. It is to be regretted 
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that the author lost the annotations and references in the days of the German 
catastrophe, for thoughtful readers would have profited from a closer view of the 
workings of a wise and noble mind. 


E. ROSENBAUM 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


THE SECOND WorLD War. Vol. III: The Grand Alliance. By Winston S. 
Churchill. London, Cassell, 1950. xviii+-818 pp. Maps. Index. 8}”x«5}”". 
25s. 

THE year 1941, covered by Mr Churchill’s third volume, may with reason be 

considered the climacteric of the war. Although Wavell’s victory in the Western 

Desert had put us initially in a good position there, the tables were rapidly 

turned by the arrival of Rommel’s Afrika-Korps, which caught us at a dis- 

advantage owing to the dispersal of force entailed by the Greek expedition. 

Then followed the retreat from Greece, the overrunning of the Balkans, and the 

loss of Crete; disasters which were hardly balanced by the naval victory of 

Matapan, the sinking of the Bismarck, and the conquest of Italian East Africa. 

Wavell’s failure in the unfortunate ‘Battleaxe’ operation of mid-June had left 

our fortunes at a low ebb, when Hitler’s savage onslaught on Russia turned the 

whole balance of the war. It must be put to Mr Churchill’s credit that he strained 
every nerve to pool our resources unselfishly with our new ally. The American 
aircraft and tanks, so sorely needed by our own modestly equipped forces, were 
generously switched to help Russia, a generosity which evoked little gratitude. 

The essential interest of this volume is the interplay of high policy with 
grand strategy, and of course here the author is in his element. He marshals 
fairly the political arguments for supporting Greece; although this diversion 
led to military disaster at the time, it undoubtedly delayed by several weeks 
Hitler’s attack on Russia, which enabled the Soviet armies to hold on until 
the arrival of their traditional ally ‘General Winter’. All Mr Churchill’s diplo- 
matic skill failed to bring Turkey into the war, but this was providential, for he 
persistently over-estimated Turkey’s potential value as an active ally. 

It was his masterly handling of Anglo-American relations that enabled 
Mr Churchill to lay the foundations for final victory. In this volume we can trace 
step by step the fruition of this co-operation. In April came the establishment 
of the American Security Zone covering the Western Atlantic; in July the 
United States established a base in Iceland; in August came the meeting with 
Roosevelt off Newfoundland and the drafting of the Atlantic Charter. When 
the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbour early in December the Grand Alliance 
was quickly consummated; the future strategy of the war was sealed by the 
Christmas visit to Washington and the signing of the United Nations Pact. 
Final victory, though still more than three years ahead, was thus ensured. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


Our GREATEST HARVEST: Selected Speeches of John G. Winant 1941-6. Fore- 
word by Winston S. Churchill. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1950. xi+ 
228 pp. 9” x6". I2s. 6d. 

No war speeches are more worthy of record than are John G. Winant’s and the 

selection of them has been well done. Included in it are such brief and yet 

entirely satisfying statements as was his broadcast message on first landing in 

England. ‘I have not much to say. I am very glad to be here. There is no 

place I would rather be at this time than in England’ (p. 4). 

‘I have not much to say’—but who could be more adept at saying much 
with brevity. One is at times reminded of Pitt’s last speech. As Mr Churchill 
declares in the Foreword, he always put the American point of view with force 
and clarity, but his constant purpose was to smooth away difficulties and he 
left the impression of how gladly he would give his life to see the good cause 
triumph. We need quote but two examples—one an extract from his Montague 
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Burton Inaugural Lecture on International Relations delivered at Leeds 
University in October 1942: ‘We may beat our Axis enemies on every continent 
and every ocean, yet the world revolt against civilization will begin again unless 
we destroy the roots of cynicism by proving in conduct that we believe the words 
for which our world is supposed to stand; such words as justice, freedom, 
Christian brotherhood’ (p. 72). 

Again in his address at the United Christian Rally at Bradford held under 
the auspices of the Reconstruction Fund of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in July 1944: ‘That thunder has now come upon us. Its echo is 
so terrible that for the moment no man would be likely to claim that the world 
had been getting better and better while we all pursued our private interests. 
For the moment, I imagine, all would agree that no technological advances, 
however miraculous, can save a civilization that neglects its faith. How long 
will we keep this new sense of seriousness? I believe the churches may have 
a great deal to say in the answering of that question. And on the answer will 
depend the life or death of our world’ (p. 137). 

H. A. WYNDHAM 


I was THERE: the Personal Story of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman Based on his Notes and Diaries Made at the Time. By 
Wiiliam D. Leahy, Foreword by President Truman. London, Gollancz, 
1950. 592 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x5}”. 25s. 


ADMIRAL LEAHY was summoned, in January 1941, to serve as United States 
Ambassador at Vichy, and he was recalled in April 1942: his Embassy therefore 
coincides almost exactly with the period when Laval was out of office and 
Admiral Darlan was in the ascendancy. It was the only period when American 
diplomacy had any appreciable influence in Vichy, and it was the period of 
attentisme. He got on tolerably well with Darlan, as one Admiral with another— 
‘we talk shop easily’, as he reported to Roosevelt. His whole outlook on France 
is coloured by this fact, and he did not even visit the occupied zone. General de 
Gaulle he views entirely through Vichy spectacles, and there are several bits of 
evidence that Great Britain, too, he sees through the prejudiced eyes of Darlan. 
The publication of the first quarter of the book in its present form does more 
justice to the Admiral’s honesty than to his judgement, for it is a complete 
revelation of how utterly he failed to understand the position of France after 
1940, and how consistently he underestimated the forces of resistance. 

The rest of the book, devoted to a personal account of the series of con- 
ferences at Washington, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam between 
1943 and 1945, provides little information or insight that is new. Always, as 
he insists, ‘I was there’, but it does not always seem to have mattered very 
much that he was there. The interest lies only in the occasional personal 
judgements on great men and the evidence here given that sea-dogs do not 
normally make good diplomatists. His conclusion is typical of the way he is 
apt to argue. He admits that he misjudged the ‘terrible efficiency’ of the atomic 
bomb (p. 513). He also holds to the belief that ‘the use of this barbarous weapon 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki was of no material assistance in our war against 
Japan’ (p. 513). But he concludes that until there can be a guarantee that ‘the 
world will be spared the terrors of atomic warfare, the United States must 
have more and better atomic bombs than any potential enemy’ (p. 515). 

Davip THOMSON 


LEes TENTATIVES DE PAIX DANS LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE 1939-45. By 
Maxime Mourin. Paris, Payot, 1949. 221 pp. (Collection de Mémoires 
Etudes et Documents pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la Guerre.) 9”x5}". 
Frs. 480. 


Tuts highly specialized work sets out, in the words of its author, ‘to collect, 
collate, and integrate into the history of the war’ (p. 5) particulars of the 
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various peace feelers, put out during hostilities between 1939 and 1945. M. 
Mourin, who has already written a substantial historical work dealing with the 
period 1919 to 1947,! goes on to warn us that ‘this work is but a preliminary 
clearing of the ground—to go through all the documents will take decades’ 
(p. 8). He adds that he believes he has succeeded in excluding documents the 
authenticity of which is doubtful. Nevertheless this book is on the whole a 
record of mutual suspicions and misunderstandings. 

It contains ten chapters, beginning with the ‘peace offensive’ of October 
1939, the feelers of November in the same year and the ‘phoney’ war (which 
the French persist in translating as though it were the ‘funny’ war). It then 
passes on to the phase of German victories, the extension of the war and the 
entry of Italy into it—and finally to the point where the fortunes of war were 
equilibrated and the tide eventually began to flow towards the Allies. Rudolf 
Hess’s escapade has a chapter to itself and so do the manoeuvres in which the 
Japanese were active in 1944-45. Most of the initiatives came from Germany, 
and Ribbentrop’s genius for misjudging political motives and situations is seen 
to have played an even greater part in Germany’s downfall than is often 


believed. Some of the judgements formed in Germany itself during the war ° 


years are of interest in retrospect. Field Marshal Keitel, for instance, inter- 
preted the Allied failure to attack on the Western front in order to relieve 
pressure on Poland as a sign that Allied intentions were ‘not serious’ (p. 12). 
It was generally thought that the retention by M. Daladier of MM. Bonnet, de 
Monzie, and Marchandeau in his cabinet meant that this was no real war 
Government but one which was keeping at hand men who would be prepared to 
negotiate. 

The same emotions that caused Hitler before the war to enthuse over the 
film Bengal Lancer recurred after the retreat from Dunkirk. Though he had 
complained (in his Munich speech on 24 February 1940) that where the British 
were concerned he ‘had always had to deal with top-hatted nonentities’, he 
nevertheless preserved a sort of schoolboy’s hero-worship for the latent virtues 
which he associated with the British race but had been no longer able to find in 
his own dealings with them. After Dunkirk he was again filled with admiration 
for British valour and was clearly hurt to the quick when what he regarded as 
highly favourable terms for Britain were contemptuously refused by Mr 
Chamberlain. M. Mourin brings out this point and also the fact that Hitler 
‘did not make the slightest concrete offer’ (p. 25). There was of course nobody to 
tell the Fiihrer that his vague promises would never be taken seriously again. 

M. Mourin has assiduously and successfully surveyed a much wider field 
than can be indicated here. With scholarly precision he has made his book cover 
exactly the ground which he mapped out for it. 
E. B. WAREING 


Le DRAME DE VicHy. Vol, I: Face a l’Ennemi Face a l’Allié. By Yves Bout- 
hillier. Paris, Plon, 1950. 320 pp. 9”x54". Frs. 420. 

THE history of France in the critical months from May to December 1940 has 
already been described by many who played a part in shaping it. M. Bouthillier 
adds little to our knowledge; he is mainly concerned to provide a defence of the 
policy with which he was associated. For his basic argument—that the French 
Government from the time of the defeat of France had little freedom of action, 
and that a policy of attentisme was forced on it by circumstances—there is much 
to be said. Unfortunately M. Bouthillier’s anxiety to justify Pétain and his 
policy against all possible criticism leads him beyond this and into assertions of 
doubtful validity. 

Thus, he refers repeatedly to the British ‘refusal’ to attack at Arras as 
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ordered by Weygand (pp. 20, 32, 36, 37). It is time that this version of military 
events, which is now a standard feature of Vichy apologetics, was dealt with 
authoritatively. M. Bouthillier’s statement, undoubtedly correct, that the 
prestige and influence of Pétain and Weygand before the Armistice was far 
greater than that of Reynaud (p. 126), is difficult to reconcile with his argument 
that they were not responsible for the Armistice (p. 131). His assertion that 
none of the Ministers had thought of constitutional reform when the Pétain 
Government was formed, and that Pétain himself was astounded when Laval’s 
plans led up to the abolition of the Third Republic (p. 130), implies a forget- 
fulness of French politics in the years before the Second World War. He assumes 
as beyond question that the naval clauses of the Armistice eliminated all risk 
for Great Britain in respect of the French fleet (p. 112). He states that the with- 
drawal of the two telegrams presented by the British Ambassador on 16 June 
1940 was at the request of M. Reynaud, a suggestion I have not met elsewhere 
(p. 122). The alleged British acceptance of the Rougier memorandum is pre- 
sented as though it were an accepted fact (p. 185). The elimination of parlia- 


, mentarians, except Laval, from the Vichy Government on 6 September is 


attributed to the desire to isolate Laval (p. 178), as though Pétain’s notorious 
dislike for parliamentary politicians had nothing to do with it. 

M. Bouthillier, it seems to me, spoils his case by trying to prove too much. 
It is to be hoped that in later volumes his natural desire to justify the Pétain 
administration and all its works may have partly spent itself, and that he 
will tell us more of his own activities as Minister of Finances, on which his 
evidence will be first-hand. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


REQUETE EN REVISION POUR PHILIPPE PETAIN, Maréchal de France. By 
Jacques Isorni and Jean Lemaire. Paris, Flammarion, 1950. 250 pp. 
74" x 42". Frs. 250. 
ALONG with the revival of the Right in French politics there has developed a 
vigorous campaign for the rehabilitation of the reputation of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. The plea, in this short book by the counsel of Pétain at his trial, for a 
revision of the verdict against him represents one of the more moderate aspects 
of this campaign. It does not here attempt to extend the defence of Pétain to 
everything that was done under his authority in France, and it does not use the 
justification of Pétain as a cover for bitter attacks on General de Gaulle and 
Great Britain, as do many of the works of Vichyssois propaganda. A passing 
reference to ‘les excitations inconsiderées de la B.B.C.’ (p. 44) hardly represents 
the normal French view of the wartime broadcasts to France, however. 

The authors argue that Pétain’s policy was largely determined by circum- 
stances, and that a measure of collaboration with the occupying Power was 
inevitable. The attempt to portray Pétain as a great diplomat goes rather 
farther than common sense will allow, and many of those who accepted the 
case for Pétain’s Government during its first two years, regretted his decision 
to remain in France after November 1942. Whatever the merits of the case, 
as his counsel says, the condemnation of Pétain was necessary for political 
reasons, and possibly those reasons no longer hold good. This is not to say that 
history will necessarily accept the arguments of the defenders of the Marshal. 
But the charges that may be brought—the influence of his out-dated ideas on 
the French General Staff, his failure to understand the nature of the Nazi 
menace, his semi-Fascist ideology, certain defects of character, and the decline 
of his faculties—are not those of which any court of law could take cognizance. 
Perhaps it may be thought that he was condemned for the faults of men whom 
he allowed to govern in his name. Ifa less harsh verdict comes in the end to be 
passed on Pétain, the same indulgence will not necessarily be extended to those 
who derived their strength from his name and made use of his weakness. 

ALFRED COBBAN 
G 
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IL MINISTERO DEGLI AFFARI EsTERI: al servizio del popolo italiano (1943-9). 
znd ed. By Giuseppe Brusasca. Rome, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 1949. 
718 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 94”x64”". L. 2,000. 


THE second half of this volume, prepared under the editorship of the Italian 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, corresponds to Britain’s Foreign Office 
List, and contains all the relevant data on the personnel of diplomatic repre- 
sentation, both of Italy abroad and of foreign countries to Italy. 

It is the first part, however, which will be of particular interest to general 
readers, and to historians too. For it contains an account of the work of the 
Italian Foreign Office from the collapse of Fascism in July 1943 onwards. 
The first few months of this period belong to the chaotic days after the Royal 
Government left Rome, when a small nucleus of the Foreign Office, re-formed at 
Brindisi in September 1943 by the few officials who managed to reach Southern 
Italy, contrived to ensure continuity and to maintain contact with Italian 
representatives in neutral countries, thus keeping the flag flying in face of the 
claims of Mussolini’s rival Republican ‘Government’. We also learn in detail 
about the immense difficulties encountered by many Italian representatives in 
Axis countries who remained loyal to the legitimate Italian Government. The 
volume also contains an account of the part played by the Italian Delegation 
at the Peace Conferences, and of the Ministry’s work in the fields of culture and 
emigration. There is a useful list of treaties concluded between Italy and other 
countries between 1944 and the end of 1948. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD, 


ERINNERUNGEN EINES MILITARATTACHES: London 1933-7. By Geyr von 
Schweppenburg. Stuttgart; Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1949. 171 pp. 
o}"” x6". DM. 11.20. 


THE efforts of well-disposed Germans to avert the catastrophe of 1939 have 
been the subject of much writing since the German defeat. Such works of 
justification are likely to continue; and it is desirable that they should. Freiherr 
Geyr von Schweppenburg switches a sidelight on to the cleavages in policy and 
outlook which existed after 1933 in the ranks of the German General Staff and 
in the Berlin Foreign Office. His own views are very much those of the plain, 
though thoughtful, soldier and the man of honour. An outspoken Wiirttem- 
berger, the first German military attaché to be accredited to London and 
Brussels since 1914, a linguist who included Russian in his equipment, Baron 
Geyr succeeded in making himself acceptable to the British War Office and 
useful to those of his superiors whose minds were not already set in prejudice 
or wishful thinking. Yet he seems never to have fully understood the workings 
of the Imperial General Staff and the Army Council (a body whose name he 
does not mention). He credited soldiers in London with too much of the power 
and influence familiar to him in the Reichswehrministerium. 

Baron Geyr tried sincerely to convince Blomberg, Hitler, and Ribbentrop 
of the seriousness of the British determination, after 1936, to prevent Germany 
from over-riding the European interests of Great Britain by force. He appre- 
ciated that men like Sir John Dill and Sir Bernard Paget wanted peace; but 
he over-estimated, as Germans will, the extent to which British policy, in the 
hands of those responsible at any given time for its formulation and conduct, is 
abandoned to unswerving subordination to the dictates of raison d@’ état. He shows 
himself, too, a little insensitive to the very natural reserve with which the 
whole delicate problem of relations with Germany, and especially with the 
German Army, was treated in Brussels and London. In the former capital, at 
any rate, Germans had been seen for long enough at quarters undesirably close 
and on behaviour not invariably their best within the memory of all adults in 
1933. 

There are a few slips of memory: Mr Eden is not a baronet, nor did he serve 
in the Rifle Brigade, but in its elder-sister regiment, the King’s Royal Rifle 
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Corps. The book is well worth the attention of students of the German diplo- 
matic failures of 1933-7. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


HEER IN FESSELN: aus den Papieren des Stabschefs von Rommel, Kesselring 
und Rundstedt. By Siegfried Westphal. Bonn, Athendéum-Verlag, 1950. 
332 pp. Maps. Index. 8}”x5}”. DM. 12.60. 


THE author says that his purpose is to describe from within the German Army 
in the Third Reich and in the Second World War. Since he was Chief-of-Staff 
to Rommel, Kesselring, and Rundstedt respectively in the North African, 
Italian, and Western European campaigns, his book will be of great interest to 
all students of military history and not least to those who fought against him. 
As the title of his book indicates, the author has an axe to grind. It is not 
difficult to sympathize with him when he contrasts the unhappy position of the 
O.K.W., mistrusted and hamstrung by Hitler, hampered by weaknesses in the 
Air Force and the Navy, with the blessings of the unified Allied Command. 
Nevertheless, Herr Westphal tries to prove too much. He defends the Wehr- 
macht against the charge of blindly serving Hitler, and the Nazis on the 
ground that it was part of a German officer’s duty to remain aloof from politics. 
His defence is moderately phrased, and no one familiar with the traditions and 
outlook of the German professional soldier would have expected anything else 
from one of them; their attitude was part and parcel of a state of mind which 
made possible Hitler’s Reich. But he is also concerned to show that the Army 
cannot be held responsible for Germany’s military defeat, although he disclaims 
any intention of proving that Germany would have won the war had she had 
better leadership. In his concluding chapter Herr Westphal insists that general 
and far-reaching disarmament is the best guarantee for future peace. Unfor- 
tunately he does not seem to have learnt anything from his own experiences. 
There is no hint to his former comrades-in-arms that they must not in future 
wash their hands of politics if the statesmen of the world are to be enabled to 
bring about the disarmament which he regards as the only hope of saving the 
world from a new and even more frightful catastrophe. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


Lrs ARCHIVES SECRETES DE LA WILHELMSTRASSE. I. de Neurath a Ribbentrop 
(Septembre 1937-Septembre 1938). Trans. by Michel Tournier. Paris, 
Plon, 1950. x+612 pp. 9”x5%". Frs. 795. 

THE French edition of Vol. I, Series D, of the Documents on German Foreign 

Policy 1918-45, which was reviewed in the April issue of International Affairs 

(p. 233), does not contain the appendixes nor a chronological list of the docu- 

ments included in the English edition. It is well produced and much easier to 

handle than its English counterpart. 
R. LAFFAN 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


A History OF CANADIAN EXTERNAL RELATIONS. By G. P. de T. Glazebrook. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950. vii+449 pp. Index. 8?” 532". $4. 

THE Canadian Institute of International Affairs has sponsored a series of 

publications, impressive alike in number and in quality, on contemporary and 

recent Canadian external policies. Mr Glazebrook’s book, more general in 
scope and more historical in treatment than many of the earlier volumes, is an 
attempt to set these more specialized studies in perspective by examining in 
depth the evolution of Canadian policy and the factors which have conditioned 
it. The first and longer part of his book, which takes the story up to 1gr4, 
was published separately in 1942; the second, now published for the first time, 
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carries it down to the present day. Asa whole the book, in which the learning of 
the historian is happily blended with the severely practical judgement of the 
man of affairs, is balanced and reliable and may be expected to take its place 
as the standard authority on the subject. 

Students of world affairs will turn most eagerly to the second part. Here 
on a first reading they may be somewhat disappointed. Mr Glazebrook is 
concerned not with new revelations about Canadian policies in the inter-war 
years but with a considered assessment of their long term implications. On the 
so-called ‘Riddell incident’, on the Canadian attitude at Munich, and the 
general influence of Canadian policy on the attitude of the Commonwealth to 
aggression in Europe and the Far East, he writes with marked reserve. But 
such restraint deprives his carefully considered judgements of lit ‘le of their 
value and unencumbered by overmuch detail the reader can as a result under- 
stand the better how the Canadian Government, which, in the Italo-Abyssinian 
war ‘backed with such rapid steps’ from ‘the fame of leadership’ (p. 411), was 
by 1948 playing a decisive part in the building up of what Mr Mackenzie King 
himself described as ‘a preponderance of military strength on the side of freedom’. 

N. MANSERGH 


CANADA: a Study of Cool Continental Environments and Their Effect on 
British and French Settlement. 2nd ed. By Griffith Taylor. London, 
Methuen; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1950. xv+518 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 8?” 5}”. 25s. $4. 


THE second edition of Professor Griffith Taylor’s well known study of the 
impact of climatic and geographic conditions upon European settlement ir. 
Canada is welcome. It is a geographer’s book, but the student of politics, even 
if he falters at some of the more technical sections, will find it a useful and 
forceful reminder of the importance of factors which all too often he tends to 
discount. 

The principal question Professor Taylor sets out to answer is: ‘How have 
Western European peoples fared when transferred to an environment which in 
some respects resembles Siberia rather than the mild lands of Britain and 
France?’ (p. 3), and his answers are far from discouraging. On the contrary 
Professor Taylor, who some thirty years ago disturbed Australian politicians by 
suggesting that Australia’s population would not grow much beyond 30 millions, 
adopts a sanguine view of Canada’s habitability. He estimates that were 
Canada as ‘saturated’ as Europe today in relation to climate, resources, and 
habitable land her population would be approximately 100 millions, and that 
keeping to the higher living standards of the New World she could support 
about 50 millions a century hence (p. 516). For this conclusion he gives solid 
and convincing reasons, though some readers may react unsympathetically to 
the air of finality with which he invests many of his judgements. Professor 
Taylor is in fact something of a geographical determinist and some of his obiter 
dicta are provocative, as when he observes in passing that the ‘poor mental and 
physical accomplishments’ of India’s 300 millions of mostly ‘extremely back- 
ward peoples’ must in part ‘be ascribed to the fact that neither of the optimum 
isotherms (for physical or mental work) crosses central or southern India’ 
(p. 489). But if such assertions justify a critical approach they do not detract 
materially from the value of a book which is written with authority and real 
insight. 

N. MANSERGH 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Ioth Province of Canada. By John Parker. London, 
Lincolns-Prager, 1950. 157 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x 52”. Ios. 6d. 


Mr Joun PARKER, M.P., has compiled a useful handbook of factual information 
about the land and the people of Newfoundland, their political and economic 
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development, their staple products, their social services, and the peculiar 
features of their past history and their present way of life. His book is profusely 
illustrated by well-chosen photographs of Newfoundland scenes. 

As Parliamentary Secretary for the Dominions between July 1945 and 
May 1946 Mr Parker had the departmental responsibility for Newfoundland 
affairs which then came under the supervision of the British Dominions Office. 
In the early autumn of 1948 he visited the island. Thus he speaks with first-hand 
knowledge. 

To those readers in whose minds Newfoundland evokes merely fog and fish 
this book will serve as a valuable corrective. For those who know the island’s 
story it will have little to offer. It is a pity that the style of the book is that 
of a compendium of facts, which follow one another in an almost unbroken 
chain of assertive sentences. This Whitaker’s Almanack style inevitably makes 
on the reader an impression of dry over-simplification. The chapters dealing 
with local government and town planning are perhaps the most interesting, and 
those on merchandising and secondary industries present an up-to-date picture 
of a side of Newfoundland life which is little known. Mr Parker has also some 
wise things to say about the future of the island’s tourist trade. His final 
chapter on ‘Confederation and After’ contains some useful material but there 
is here, as elsewhere in this otherwise valuable book, little attempt at synthesis. 


R. DUDER 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AUSTRALIA: an Economic History 1834-1939. 2nd ed. 
By Brian Fitzpatrick. Melbourne, University Press, 1949; Cambridge, 
University Press, 1950. ix+357 pp. Tables. Index. 84” 5}". 17s. 6d. 

BRIAN FITZPATRICK’s works on Australian history have broken considerable 

new ground, both by the examination of some unexplored material and by his 

unorthodox approach. In this book the material is interpreted largely in terms 
of the interplay between economic conditions ruling in the United Kingdom 
and political and economic development in Australia. This second edition 
serves to keep in print a work which must always have a place beside Shann’s 

Economic History of Australia 1930, a book very different in viewpoint, against 

which Fitzpatrick’s work represents an important reaction. 

E, RoNALD WALKER 


FREEDOM AND PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA. By A. Campbell Garnett. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. x-+331 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x52”. $4. 

PROFESSOR GARNETT’S book is a general study of Australian conditions and 

development, written by an Australian-born philosopher who has made his 

career principally in the United States. It appears to be based in the main on 
personal observations and on secondary sources. Whilst much of the material 
will be familiar to readers of such books as Hartley Grattan’s Introducing 

Australia (1944) and Hancock’s Australia (1930), special attention may be 

drawn to the chapters on the several Australian political parties. 

E. RoNnALD WALKER 


Tue British OverRSEAS: Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers. By C. E. 
Carrington. Cambridge, University Press, 1950. xxi-+10g2 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 83" x53". 42s. 

Tuis book is an expansion of the author’s earlier work, An Exposition of Empire 

(reviewed in International Affairs, April 1948, pp. 271-2) in which the problems 

of the British Empire were dealt with on a philosophical basis. Mr Carrington 

has now set out more fully the historical facts. It is a great achievement to 
have compressed the whole into one volume and the author disarms criticism 
when he says that ‘few and small are the plots in this vast field of research that 

I have cultivated intensively’ (p. xx). 
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There are inevitably certain controversial features. For example, Mr 
Carrington is less than fair to Wilmot Horton’s plans (p. 327). He accepts 
Gibbon Wakefield’s contemptuous description of them as ‘pauper shovellings’, 
whereas the Select Committee of which Horton was Chairman, though admit- 
tedly dealing with paupers, was concerned with ‘successful colonization’ and 
not simply with placing labourers in employment, and was careful to explain 
(Third Report 1827, pp. 29-30) that ‘the projected emigration will consist 
exclusively of able-bodied persons selected upon system in the Mother Country 
and introduced upon system into the Colony and it is not to be in casual, 
desultory and unprovided emigration’. 

Mr Carrington is mistaken when (p. 899) he describes the Empire Settlement 
Act 1922 as intended ‘especially for discharged soldiers’. These had been 
provided for by the Government Free Passage Scheme between Ig1g and 1921. 
The new Act was of general application. At the same time, he charges the 1934 
Interdepartmental Committee on Migration Policy with ‘blandly ignoring the 
whole history of the British Dominions’, when it recommended migration by 
infiltration rather than group settlement. On the contrary, the preference for 
infiltration, implying as it does intensive rather than extensive development, 
was based on experience not only of the past but of contemporary conditions 
and is moreover in line with Wakefield’s own dictum that ‘concentration means 
civilization’. 

But the book as a whole is well-constructed and stimulating and should be 
of real value to the general reader who wishes to gain an insight into the origins 
of the British Empire and to envisage its future possibilities as a Commonwealth 
of Nations. There are some excellent portraits, maps, and graphs. 


G. F. PLANT 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Europe: a Regional Geography. 4th ed. By Margaret Reid Shackleton. 


London, Longmans, Green, 1950. xvi+525 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 83” x54”. 21s. 


SHACKLETON’S Europe has been a standard work for geographers now for 


sixteen years. Many a student has attacked it light-heartedly as an outline 


text-book, and has later ruefully described it as ‘stiff’, sobered by the effort: 
to absorb and appreciate the solid packing of factual information, and the: 
sustained theme of assessing correlations between physical environment and! 
human activity in Europe. For this is not an ordinary geographical manual. 
Those who knew the writer had a deep respect for the wide range of her know- 
ledge, for her personal acquaintance with the countries of Europe, especially 
Germany, Hungary, and Roumania, and for that mastery of a mass of detail 
which makes her book a fine exercise in the technique of regional study. 

The fourth edition emphasizes the qualities of the original book. It is, how- 
ever, much greater in bulk, and although the work keeps its character of a physical 
survey of Europe, it is interesting that the additions to it are mainly in that 
part of the Continent where political change has been most violent, the East 
Centre and East. At the same time, the increase of a good deal of economic and 
political detail has not spoiled its proportions: the final impression is of a con- 
tinent, as well as of its component parts. 

There are many geographers in the universities of the United Kingdom, and 
in those of the British Commonwealth and the United States, who will welcome 
the reappearance of this book on academic grounds. A lesser number, who knew 
the writer well, admired greatly the courageous struggle to finish the new 
edition in circumstances of grave illness, and grieve sincerely that she did not 
live to see the published copies. 


H. G. STEERS 
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HEADS IN THE SAND: a criticism of the official Labour Party attitude to Euro- 
pean Unity. By R. W. G. Mackay. Oxford, Blackwell, 1950. xi+43 pp. 
7t° x 4}". Is. 


Tuts publication is primarily a reply to the pamphlet on European Unity issued 
by the National Executive of the Labour Party in June 1950. In their statement 
the Executive laid great stress on the danger that the Socialist policy of Great 
Britain would be swamped by parties of the right in Western Europe. Mr 
Mackay maintains that the M.R.P. in France and many of the Christian Demo- 
crats both in Italy and Germany would‘support the policy of ‘equality of 
opportunity, freedom from want and full employment; and most of them 
accept the necessity for planning as advocated by the Labour Party’ (p. 19). 

Mr Mackay insists especially on the economic arguments for European 
union. But he seems to have an exaggerated idea of the size of the productive 
unit required to yield the full advantages of large-scale production, and of the 
size of the market needed to give it scope (pp. 5-10). 

A customs union is an essential feature of the economic integration of Europe 
which he advocates. The Labour Party Executive referred to the ‘serious 
dislocation, unemployment and loss of production’ that would be caused. Mr 
Mackay replies that the removal of internal barriers to trade could be spread 
over five years, and that external customs revenue would be used to relieve 
hardship. But pecuniary compensation to individuals would be no remedy, and 
customs revenue is diminished rather than increased by the establishment of a 
customs union. 

Mr Mackay’s constructive suggestions are contained in the concluding 
portion of his pamphlet (pp. 35-43). He would have the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe vote measures which, if accepted by the Committee of 
Ministers, would become binding, and he suggests that once legislation had been 
agreed and passed on any subject, that subject would henceforth be a matter for 
the Council of Europe, and not for the British or other Governments (p. 35). 
And he would have an Executive, elected by the Assembly, ready to take charge 
of Departments as and when needed. 

That procedure would allow a gradualand tentative approach to federation. 
Presumably he intends legislation by the Council of Europe on the subjects 
successively aliotted to it to have direct authority over individuals throughout 
the federation, and to be enforced by the courts of law. It would be a federal 
system, but instead of starting with an agreed constitution, the federal powers 
would be gradually built up by the enactment of particular measures. 

Economic integration would include the establishment of a European Bank, 
a Trade Council, and a European Loan Council. If these were realized, there 
would be a common currency, a customs union, a merger of national debts and a 
common investment policy. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


EUROPEAN ASSEMBLY: Summary of the Debates in the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. Second Ordinary Session. Vol. I. 
London, Hansard Society for the Council of Europe, 1950. No. I. 7-11 
August 1950. 72 pp. Is. Nos. 2, 3, 4. 14-28 August 1950. 165 pp. 
of” x6”. 3s. 

Tue Hansard Society is performing a useful function in publishing in the 

United Kingdom for the Secretariat of The Council of Europe this summary 

of the debates in the Consultative Assembly. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DER EUROPAISCHE RAT. By Carlo Schmid. Koln, Liga- 
Verlag, 1950. 19 pp. (Schriftenreihe des Deutschen Rates der Europaischen 
Bewegung, Nr. 1.) 8}" x52”. 20$f. 

AN address to a conference on the German Council of the European Movement 

in June 1949 by a German Minister and a leader of the S.P.D., which sets out 
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very clearly the German view of European Union, its historical roots, its 
progress towards realization, and stumbling-blocks such as the dogma of 
national sovereignty. 


Das RUHRGEBIET: Wirtschaft und Verflechtung. By Wilhelm Helmrich. 
Miinster (Westf.), Aschendorffsche, 1949. vilit+-245 pp. Tables. Maps. 
1o”x7". DM. 11. 


THE economic structure of Europe’s great industrial centre, the Ruhr, has 
been subjected in this book to a most penetrating analysis. W. Helmrich draws 
a vivid picture not only of what the economy of the Ruhr looked like in 1935-7 
but also traces the factors which historically have conditioned and stimulated 
its growth. It is shown that the opening up of the vast coal deposits, accidentally 
located within this area, was greatly facilitated by the easy access, via the 
Rhine, which more rapidly developing foreign countries had to the area. 
Emphasis is also given to the presence in the Ruhr of iron ore and other materials 
which together with coal encouraged the early growth of the iron and steel, 
glass, and chemical industries. But the most rapid expansion of production 
occurred with the application of technical knowledge to, and the instalment of 
up-to-date machinery in, various processes of production. It made possible 
deep mining, the use of phosphorous-containing Lorraine ores, the use of steel 
scrap, and the development of many by-product industries, based on materials 
of the heavy industries, etc. On the basis of published statistics, Helmrich 
assesses the relative importance of each industry, its import and export depen- 
dence on other areas of the Reich and on foreign countries, and he analyses 
the changing pattern of the Ruhr economy and its trade over a period of time. 
In view of the measures taken after the Second World War to break up some of 
the huge combines, Helmrich’s attempt to explain the reasons which have 
originally led to their formation, and his assessment of the size of these vertical 
and horizontal integrations are of considerable topical interest. There is no other 
book to equal this one in the light it throws on the pre-war economic structure 
of the Ruhr area. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


VIABILITY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT: a Contribution to the Task of Economic 
Reconstruction of Western Germany. Mimeographed. Bonn, Institut fiir 
Weltwirtschaft, Kiel University, 1950. 48 pp. 11?”x8”". No price. 


EarLy this year, the report of the E.C.A. Mission to Germany ! expressed great 
concern lest German recovery and viability might not be reached before the 
end of American aid under the Marshall Plan. It criticized ‘a bewildering com- 
bination of too much pessimism and too much optimism’ and recorded ‘a 
certain tendency of taking things easy and of not undertaking unpopular 
policies for the promotion of exports and investment at the expense of home 
consumption’. It maintained that ‘the laissez faire and defeatist attitude 
embodied in the [German] memorandum? simply will not do’. 

The student of post-war Germany is well aware that Keynesian theory and 
economic planning under conditions of post-war distress are often ignored and 
more often despised in Germany today. Since Hitler’s regimentation of all 
walks of life has come to an end, only few economists dare speak against German 
neo-liberalism. 

The memorandum prepared under the auspices of the Institute of World 
Economy at Kiel cannot be accused of a defeatist attitude. It sees the provision 
of work for the unemployed and the achievement of economic viability as parts 
of the same problem, and calls for an economic budget which is to provide for a 

1 E.C.A. Mission to Western Germany : Evaluation of the 1950-1 and 1951-2 Programs of 
Western Germany. (Frankfurt, 1950.) 


2 General Memorandum for O.E.E.C. Federal Republic of Germany : 1950-1 and 1951-2 
Programs, (Paris, 1950.) 
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certain measure of selection in capital investment and of public supervision in 
price policy. Even an increase of production and imports by fifty per cent above 
the pre-war level and of exports by three times over 1949 are unlikely to bring 
viability before 1955. While dismantling policy and restrictive practices are 
expected to lead to national autarky and economic distress, the full integration 
of Western Germany in a wider Western European economic area and the full 
viability of that area are considered possible. However, in addition to $5,000 
million American aid and $15,000—20,000 million net investment from domestic 
sources, Germany will require foreign loans of the order of $1,000—1,500 million 
to be given in the form of American foodstuffs and to be repaid in German 
deliveries of industrial equipment to backward areas. 


W. KLatTtT 


DECISION IN GERMANY. By Lucius D. Clay. London, Heinemann ; New York, 
Doubleday, 1950. xiv-+522 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 8}”x5}”. 2ts. 
$4.50. 

GENERAL CLAy’s book will be indispensable to any student of the occupation 

period. It is an authoritative account of the aims and achievements of United 

States policy by the man responsible for its execution from April 1945 to 

May 1950. The General’s first policy directive was the document known as 

JCS. 1067, itself a modification of the Morgenthau Plan. This directive pro- 

hibited the U.S. Military Government from taking any steps to rehabilitate or 

maintain the German economy except ‘to maximise agricultural production’. 

In fact it contemplated, to quote General Clay, ‘the Cartheginian peace which 

dominated our operations in Germany during the early months of occupation’ 

(p. 19). By July 1947 the General had submitted to Washington his first 

comprehensive review of the German problem. In it are to be found proposals 

for the bizonal merger, for setting up a Ruhr Control Authority, and for the 
creation of a Federal German State with a Constitution containing the essentials 
of democracy. General Clay describes in chapters on ‘Food and Health for the 

German People’, ‘Administration in the United States Zone’, ‘The Way to 

Democracy’, ‘Paving the Way to West German Government’, the efforts of the 

Americans to put into practice this new policy, officially enunciated by Mr 

Byrnes in his Stuttgart speech of 6 September 1947. Interwoven is the story of 

Four Power disagreement culminating in the break-up of the Allied Control 

Council and the blockade of Berlin. Of particular interest in this connexion is 

General Clay’s account of the failure to obtain a written agreement providing 

access to Berlin during discussions between military commanders in June 1945. 

He now believes that he was mistaken in not making free access to Berlin a 

condition of the withdrawal of Western Allied troops into their own zones, 

though his aim at the time was to avoid a written agreement which established 
anything less than the right of unrestricted access. 

Decision in Germany is written in a clear, vigorous, almost staccato style 
which will recall to all who attended the General’s press conferences his quick, 
incisive personality, direct in approach, friendly but authoritative. Berliners in 
particular, and indeed many young Germans, have a warm regard for the 
General, and believe that they owe a greater debt to him than to any other 
‘high-up’ among the Occupation authorities. Yet it is difficult, when reading 
his book, to believe in the independent existence of the German people; they 
seem to exist only as a problem which must be solved by American policy 
‘finally and fully, before we can be certain of lasting peace’, to quote the 
General’s own words. Be that as it may, no one can put the book down without 
a lively appreciation of the enormous burdens shouldered by the United 
States in Germany during the years of reconstruction and of the single-minded 
and forceful representation of American ideals and policy by her Military 
Governor. 

HELEN LIDDELL 
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BUNDESRECHT UND BUNDESGESETZGEBUNG: Bericht iiber die Weinheimer 
Tagung des Instituts zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten in 
Frankfurt am Main am 22 und 23 Oktober 1949. Referate von W. Frewe, 
R. Ringelmann und G, A. Zinn. Diskussion und Ergebnisse. Frankfurt, 
Wolfgang Metzner, 1950. 204 pp. Index. 83” x5?”. DM. 8. 


THE Constitution of the West German Federal Republic has not yet attracted 
much attention from students of federalism. Indeed the circumstances of its 
creation, and the fact that the Government that it established did not enjoy 
complete sovereignty, as well as the fact that the partition of Germany itself 
could hardly be regarded as finally accepted, have tended to give the Bonn 
Government an appearance of being provisional. If it is true that ‘il n’y a que 
le provisoire qui dure’, this may yet prove to be deceptive. But the discussions 
of the distinguished gathering of German jurists, from both the governmental 
and the academic worlds, which was called together for a week-end’s discussion 
of some of the legal problems presented by the Constitution, showed themselves 
fully aware of the peculiarity of the circumstances. It was pointed out that the 
Constitution itself, in setting the balance between the Lander and the Federal 
Government, owed something to the Occupying Powers’ expressed preference 
for federalism as well as to the actual internal balance of forces and interests. 
Much time was spent in rather technical discussions of the exact status in 
German law of the Occupation Statute, and of various ordinances of the 
Occupying Powers. And despite references to previous experiences of federalism 
in both Bismarckian and Weimar Germany, it is interesting to note the em- 
phasis placed by some speakers upon Chief Justice Marshalls ‘broad construc- 
tion’ of the United States constitution as providing a way by which the Federal 
Government might measure up to the grave practical problems of the future. 
Max BELOFF 


Das PROBLEM DER NEUGLIEDERUNG DER DEUTSCHEN BUNDESREPUBLIK 
dargestellt am Beispiel des Siidweststaates. By Theodor Eschenburg. 
Frankfurt, Institut zur Férderung offentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1950. 
80 pp. Maps. 8}” x52”. DM. 2. 


THis pamphlet discusses the new organization of the State within the German 
Republic, and in particular the question of the formation of a new South West 
German State out of the present States of Baden, Wiirttemburg-Baden, and 
Wiirttemburg-Hohenzollen. There are eight maps, and appendixes give 
relevant sections of the Weimar and Bonn Constitutions and findings of con- 
ferences between representatives of the three Lande concerned in 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. 


Dir BEFUGNISSE DER BESATZUNGSMACHTE IN DER BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCH- 
LAND: die wichtigsten Dokumente mit einer Einfiihrung. By Gustav von 
Schmoller. Oberursel, Europa-Archiv, 1950. 79 pp. 114”x8}". No 
price. 

A COLLECTION of the principal Acts of the Allied Authorities in Western Ger- 

many from the Occupation Statute to the Petersberg Agreement, with an 

analytical introduction. The introduction analyses briefly from the legal, 
administrative, and economic standpoints the methods of the Occupation 

Powers from 1945 and the principles of the modified regime which came 

into force with the formation of the West German Government and the setting 

up of the Allied High Commission. 


NEvES DEUTSCHES VERFASSUNGSRECHT. By Friedrich Klein. Frankfurt am 
Main, Hirschrabenverlag, 1949. 228 pp. Index. (Frankfurter Grundrisse 
fiir das juristische Studium—Band 26.) 8”x6”. DM. 6. 


Dr KLEIN provides a commentary on developments under German constitu- 
tional law during the period of, and arising out of, the Occupation. He deals 
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with the legal character of the capitulation, the legal position of four-zone 
Germany, constitutional reconstruction under Occupation, and the law of the 
German State Constitutions. 


WEGWEISER DURCH DIE GESETZGEBUNG DER BESATZUNGSMACHTE in der 
Britischen Zone Deutschlands seit der Besetzung (1945). By Richard Eilts. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949. 63 pp. 8}”x5}”. DM. 2.80. 


An index of the laws and ordinances passed by the Occupation authorities 
in the British zone of Germany from April 1945 to April 1949. 


PROTOKOLL GRUNDUNGSKONGRESS DES DEUTSCHEN GEWERKSCHAFTSBUNDES, 
Miinchen, 12-14 Oktober 1949. K6ln, Bund-Verlag, 1950. 399 pp. Tables. 
8}" x6”. No price. 

In October 1949, 487 representatives of sixteen German trade unions met to 

found a Trades Union Council for the Federal Republic. This book contains 

the report of the proceedings, including a list of resolutions proposed, the 

names of their movers, and the decisions taken. 


STADTVERWALTUNG UND POLIZEI IN DEN SUDDEUTSCHEN LANDERN: Bericht 
iiber eine Arbeitstagung. By Prof. Brandstatter and others. Frankfurt am 
Main, Institut zur Forderung 6ffentli-her Angelegenheiten, 1950. 55 pp. 
8}" x 52”. DM. 1. 

Tuis is one of a series of booklets, each a report of a day’s conference at which a 

group of officials from South Germany, representatives of the American High 

Commission, and sometimes visiting professors and officials from the United 

States discussed their problems. The Institut zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Ange- 

legenheiten concerns itself with such subjects as law and order, public health, 

social insurance, and town planning and development. 


Tuts Is GERMANY. Ed. by Arthur Settel. Introduction by General Lucius D. 
Clay. New York, William Sloane, 1950. xvii+429 pp. 84” 53". $4. 
Tuis, at first sight haphazard, collection of reports by American and British 
press correspondents, most of whom have spent the past four or five years in the 
country, gives a picture of Germany at once more vivid and comprehensive 
than that found in the usual run of such books. Nearly all the chapters are 
first-class pieces of reporting: a few attempt to analyse and discuss underlying 
problems in editorial vein. While the quality naturally varies, it can fairly be 
claimed that nearly all the contributions avoid the twin dangers of being either 

dull and informative, or superficial and readable. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


GOLD FOR Europe. By Hjalmar Schacht. Trans. by Edgar Stern-Rubarth. 
London, Duckworth, 1950. xX 125 pp. 74$”5". 7s. 6d. 


It is a bit difficult to see why Herr Schacht’s recent book Mehr Geld, Mehr 
Kapital, Mehr Arbeit had to be translated for the British reader, for its content 
is both dubious and slender. As a piece of journalistic writing it is certainly 
entertaining, full of shrewd remarks and oblique asides. But very few of the 
reminiscences of the past could be accepted in Dr Schacht’s version and most 
of the forecasts of the near future are commonplace in an age so prolific in plans 
for international understanding. One can, however, agree with the author that 
big American loans would be most desirable for the reviving German economy 
and one needs to have little doubt that these will be forthcoming in due course. 
But do enlightened German readers really demand the trappings of third rate 
economic theory for such simple propositions? Dr Schacht takes a lot of trouble 
to prove that no currency can work properly if it is not ‘based’ on gold. After so 
much dislike of managed currencies one would expect him to suggest a currency 
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with actual gold coins or at least with notes freely, and for every holder of them, 
convertible into tangible gold. Far from it: after all the fulminations against 
artificial currencies he wants German Taler, as a unit of calculation, based on a 
loan of one billion American dollars, for which the equivalent in real gold is to 
be set aside and earmarked in Fort Knox in the United States. This combination 
of loan and remote control currency is to be administered by a dear old ghost 
from the First World War’s aftermath, the Bank for International Settlements 
in Basle, for which Dr Schacht, not without reason, has a soft spot in his heart. 
All this seems rather quixotic, but it should not detract from the author’s main 
plea that Germany needs wisely managed loans and that Europe needs an 
integrated monetary and economic policy. 
E. ROSENBAUM 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE INTER-ALLIED REPARATION 
AGENCY FOR THE YEAR 1949. Brussels, Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
1950. 111 pp. Tables. 9?” x6}” . No price. 


THE summary in Part I reviews German reparations from 1946-9 and con- 
tains an estimate of the total value members of the Agency will have received 
from various forms of reparation when the accounts are closed. A brief study of 
reparation of industrial equipment shows the gradual but significant cutting 
down of original plans. In Part II dealing with events in 1949, an interesting 
point is the question of German external assets, in particular those in Sweden 
and Switzerland, still unsettled. Fifteen annexes contain comprehensive 
documentation of the work of the Agency. 
D. P. E. 


INTER-ALLIIERTE REPARATIONS-ABKOMMEN tiber die Liquidation des deutschen 
Auslandsvermégens. By Rudolf Graupner. Bremen, Studiengesellschaft 
fiir privatrechtliche. Auslandsinteressen e.V., 1950. 43 pp. (Sonderdruck 
Nr. 2.) 8”X5”". No price. 

A USEFUL supplement to the reports of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 

Containing a brief history of German reparation since 1945, with special reference 

to the problem of German external assets, it deals in great detail with the 

intricacies of Allied legislation on the subject and the conflicting claims which 
have made liquidation of German external assets both slow and difficult. 
Dorotuy BENSON 


DER SCHUTZ DER WETTBEWERBS IN DER SOZIALEN MARKTWIRTSCHAFT: Bericht 
iiber eine Arbeitstagung. Foreword by Dr Heimerich. Frankfurt am 
Main, Institut zur Foérderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, [1950]. 
148 pp. 8}” x52”. DM. 2.50. 

TuHIs is a report of a conference on 20 March 1950 to discuss the defence of 

competition in a social market economy, with particular reference to the 

preparation of a law against Restriction of Competition on which the Federal 

Government is at present engaged and the sixth draft of which is reproduced 

with the report. Dr Miksch, who led the discussion, emphasized particularly 

that the development of monopoly cannot be prevented by a specific law but 
must be achieved by appropriate policy in all fields of economic legislation and 
administration. He opposed any sweeping prohibition of combination as leading 
instead to concentration of production. Nevertheless his objective is free 
competition wherever possible and where unattainable, the maximum competi- 
tion (as between for example substitutable products) controlled with the 
objective of securing price and other relationships ‘as if’ competition were free. 

The general tone of the conference was more favourable to the trends of English 

than American thought—and indeed any sweeping prohibition of cartels is quite 

contrary to German tradition—but the English law was condemned as giving the 
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Monopolies Commission inadequate guidance as to the direction in which the 
public interest is to be sought. Naturally, in the light of experience, the con- 
ference was particularly concerned to secure a measure of semi-judicial control 
over the operation of the law—which must, it was thought, deal with the econo- 
mic rather than the legal character of any restriction of competition—and to 
avoid exposing industry and trade to the arbitrary fiat of Government. 
EDWARD CHARLES 


DE L’EspriT POLITIQUE DES ALLEMANDS. By Robert Redslob. Paris, Médicis, 
1950. 168 pp. 9” 5}". Frs. 210. 


THIS is a slight and not very original essay which is unlikely to add much to 
anyone’s understanding of German thought. M. Redslob divides his book into 
two: the first half deals with the contradictions in German views of the State, 
the second with the contradictions in German views of international law. These 
are illustrated by a series of 200 and more quotations, most of them apt and 
many hackneyed. The commentary linking the quotations, however, is thin, 
and M. Redslob is content to establish the point that the Germans have held 
some odd views about politics, that they like metaphysics and mysticism, and 
are prone to vagueness and exaggeration. No one is likely to deny these 
familiar conclusions. Why German political thought should have these charac- 
teristics the author is unable to say, and the reader is not much nearer to guess- 
ing when he has finished the book. 
ALAN BULLOCK 


STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IN ENGLAND. By Gerhard Leibholz. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), [1950]. 20 pp. 9” x6}”. No price. 


THE author believes that self-education, not re-education, is the need of the 
German people, and that self-education is impossible without a knowledge of 
foreign political institutions and political thought. In this lecture he therefore 
sets out for his German readers the main differences between the German and 
English concepts of State and society. 


Diz GALEERE. By Bruno E. Werner. Frankfurt am Main, Suhrkamp Verlag 
for S. Fischer Verlag, 1949. 551 pp. 8}”5”. DM. 14. 


THE first fifty pages of this book, which is cast in the form of a novel, describe 
cosmopolitan high-life on the Mediterranean coast in the early nineteen-thirties, 
and, though an essential part of the whole design, give no clue of what is to 
follow. The remainder of the book is a vivid, absorbing account of the experi- 
ences of a group of intelligent middle class Germans, artists, journalists, doctors, 
and politicians during the years between 1932 and 1945. The author records 
what happens to this small, perhaps not altogether untypical cross-section, 
under the Nazis and during the war. His purpose, according to the publisher’s 
blurb, is neither to blame nor accuse; nor do most of his characters fit into 
conventional categories of ‘good’ anti-Nazis and ‘bad’ Nazis. Die Galeere is, in 
fact, a document of considerable interest to contemporary historians. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


Douze ANS AUPRES D’HITLER: Confidences d’une secrétaire particuliére d’Hit- 
ler. By Albert Zoller. Paris, Julliard, 1949. 248 pp. Illus. 7}”x 43". 
Frs. 390. 


THE personality of Hitler is likely to remain the subject of fascinating and 
perhaps controversial study, for which this book will provide an interesting 
source. There seems to be little doubt of its authenticity as the narrative of one 
of Hitler’s four secretaries. Her name is withheld ‘for reasons easy to appre- 
ciate’ (p. 8)—at least for the publisher—but on internal evidence she may be 
identified as either Frl. Wolf or Frl. Schroder. The story of her long and close 
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collaboration with Hitler has been edited and presented by a former French 
interrogator of General Patch’s 7th United States Army. 

Politically the book has nothing new to yield, but on the personal side it 
confirms much and adds a little to the general knowledge of Hitler’s psychology, 
and this is of advantage in the interpretation of the bizarre spectacle of the 
Third Reich. There is much shrewd feminine observation, as well as many 
essentially feminine judgements and a perhaps over full research into Hitler’s 
amatory history. This last disposes of the belief that he was sexually abnormal 
in the accepted sense. It also reveals his dramatic liaison with his step-niece, 
Geli Raubal, whose suicide in 1931 was caused by jealousy of Eva Braun. 

The strongest impressions with which the reader is left are of Hitler’s com- 
plexity, his astonishing powers of fascination over both men and women (whose 
effect clearly lingers in the case of the present narrator), his singleness of purpose 
and ruthless strength of will, and his lack of intellectual quality. This lacuna 
was revealed in the flatulence of his interminably repetitive discourses on 
subjects whose superficial technicalities he had mastered without understanding 
their significance. In the end it sealed his own fate by causing him to deliver 
himself to the poisonous ministrations of the charlatan Morell. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


DeER UMSTURZ DER GESELLSCHAFT. By Ferdinand Fried. Stuttgart, Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1950. 376 pp. 84” x 5}?”. DM. 12.50. 


FERDINAND FRIED, or to be exact, Friedrich Zimmermann, a former member 
of the Tatkreits and a member of the National Socialist Party before 1933, 
develops with an impressive show of literary knowledge the no longer original 
thesis that the present crisis of mankind is due to a discrepancy between tech- 
nical possibilities and moral strength. It is one more contribution to the 
German defence mechanism which tries to make the specific German hangover 
dissolve in a general malaise. But no philosophizing on technology can clear 
the German sky from the smoke of Auschwitz and Sobibor. To write a book on 
the crisis of morality and religion is not just an intellectual tour de force but 
its author needs spiritual authority. One does not like to see the words of 
Hoelderlin desecrated by a former member of the SS—Rasse - und Siedlungs- 
Hauptamt, and one prefers to think about these problems under the guidance 
of Christopher Dawson, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Alfred Weber. 
E. ROSENBAUM 


DEUTSCHLAND, ZWISCHEN WEST UND Ost. By Hermann Rauschning. Ham- 
burg, Christian-Verlag, 1950, 200 pp. 9}” x63”. DM. 6.20. 


Dr RAUSCHNING is severely critical of the German policy of the Western 


Powers from the declaration of ‘unconditional surrender’ to the present day. ° 


He regards it as partly responsible for the seriousness of the contemporary 
Soviet threat to Europe. The German problem will not be solved by the 
establishment of the West German Republic, its incorporation into a Western 
European Union, its inclusion within the strategic framework of the North 
Atlantic Pact, nor even by organized economic aid. These policies threaten to 
make permanent the territorial division of Germany, except at the cost of war 
which would complete the destruction of German society and economy. His 
thesis is that Germany cannot opt for East or West if she wishes to regain her 
unity in the foreseeable future. The only solution likely to endure is the re- 
constitution of a united and responsible Germany as a member of a European 
union, composed of all States between Britain and Soviet Russia. If the 
Western Democracies were to declare the whole of Europe from France to 
Poland as a neutral zone, guarantee its integrity and independence, and invite 
the Soviet Union to participate in such a guarantee, they would transform the 
situation, and recapture the political initiative. The reviewer is rather sceptical, 
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since such a solution would involve a complete reversal of Soviet policy in 
Eastern Europe. 

Dr Rauschning also envisages the need for a new social order in Germany and 
Europe, based on moral and spiritual values, which would repudiate both the 
bourgeois liberalism of the utilitarian West and the Marxist Socialism of the 
materialistic East. Its aim would be to combine order and progress. Perhaps 
the author underestimates the extent to which the Western society is already 
changing in this direction. In the absence of such a social transformation, 
he doubts whether Germany can indefinitely withstand the ideological assault 
of Communism, so deeply riven is German society by old and new conflicts. 

Even if one cannot agree with his analysis, Dr Rauschning has written a 
challenging and stimulating book. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


OsTWARTS DER ODER UND NEISSE: Tatsachen aus Geschichte—Wirtschaft— 
Recht. By Peter-Heinz Seraphim and others. Hanover, Wissenschaft- 
liche Verlagsanstalt K.G. Hannover, 1949. 136 pp. Maps. Tables. 
8}" x 52”. DM. 4.50. 


THE authors claim that their book is not revisionist propaganda, but the first 
German factual statement of the problem of the Eastern territories. They 
regard Germany’s Eastern territories as forming part of the cultural heritage 
of Western Europe and hold that they had never been won by aggression or 
forcibly Germanized. They adduce figures to prove that not merely the German, 
but also the whole Western European economy, must suffer from the handing 
over of these territories to Poland and Russia. They believe that it will not 
prove possible to feed the German people without the re-integration into her 
economy of these territories, and suggest that so long as this is the case the 
peaceful and permanent development of Europe will be impossible. The 
authors further regard the expulsion of the German population as legally in- 
defensible. It is possible to agree with a good deal of the argument and to 
accept much of the evidence; but the authors are not infrequently guilty of 
special pleading and seem to be possessed of conveniently short memories. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


MONETARY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE POoLicy IN ITALy. By Friedrich A. and 
Vera C. Lutz. New Jersey, Princeton University Press for International 
Finance Section (Department of Economics and Social Institutions) ; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 45 pp. Tables. (Princeton 
Studies in Economic Finance, no. I.) 9” x6”. $1. 6s. 6d. 


Tuts booklet inaugurates a new series of Studies in International Finance and is 
certainly an ornament both to the authors and to Princeton University who 
are the sponsors. 

The last war was largely fought on Italian soil and peace left Italy with the 
unenviable distinction of being one of the chief war victims of Western Europe. 
Her economy was completely awry and her currency was largely supplanted by 
cigarettes and coffee which became the units of account. Today, the Italian 
lire is ‘hard’ and is only inferior to Swiss and Belgian francs. 

This study shows how the transmutation was achieved chiefly by a relentless 
contraction in banking credit at a moment when the budget deficit was still 
rising and the printing press was working overtime. The black market in 
currencies was harnessed rather than suppressed. 

The authors have followed their brief a little too closely. Some expanded 
references to the many valid objections to the Italian Government’s policy 
would have made this excellent essay even more illuminating. 


L. J. BLUMENTHAL 
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FOR NORDENS FRIHET: Synpunkter pa ett Tidsenligt Férsvar. By Malcolm 
Murray and Stig Lofgren. Stockholm, Norstedt and Séner, 1949. 251 pp. 
Maps. 82”x5%". Kr. 8. 


Tue authors of this book, Lt Col Murray and Captain Lofgren, are Swedish 
officers well qualified to deal with the subject. In view of Scandinavia’s, and 
especially Sweden’s, much enhanced strategic importance to the great Powers, 
the authors urge Scandinavian collaboration in the military field, and Swedish 
preparedness to co-operate with the Atlantic Powers in case of war. In their 
view both East and West might find Scandinavia an ideal base for heavy 
bombers, while the Soviet Union would also need the area as a base for her 
naval forces, especially her well developed submarine fleet. Even if Russia 
were to advance to the North Sea, the Channel, or the Bay of Biscay, Scan- 
dinavia would still offer great strategic advantages in view of shorter supply 
lines. Suggestions advanced by minority groups in Sweden and Denmark 
that in the event of another war Sweden might again ‘sit on the fence and wait 
for an Allied victory’, while Denmark might submit to invasion and occupation, 
but allow her naval and air forces to aid the Allies, are dismissed as impracticable 
in view of the well known brutal Russian tactics vis-a-vis occupied countries. 
The reader is never left in doubt which enemy the authors have in mind: 
‘By her defence policy alone Sweden has clearly shown from which side she feels 
herself threatened’ (p. ror). The book is a rousing call to action. Swedish 
defence must organize the whole nation and aim at total resistance (p. 116). 
But Sweden must do more than this. ‘The unavoidably limited research 
activity [on defence] in our country should as far as possible be complemented 
by collaboration with other countries. This applies first of all to the framework 
of Scandinavia, where after the war the Norwegians organized systematic 
research on defence; but it also applies to an even greater extent to the larger 
framework which includes the United States and Great Britain’ (p. 215). It is 
to be hoped that this book does not represent a ‘lonely voice in the wilderness’ 
but voices the view held by those responsible for Swedish defence. 
A. H. Hicks 


EASTERN EUROPE 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. By Sir Reginald Leeper. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1950. xxii+243 pp. Illus. Index. 8”5}”. 12s. 6d. 


SIR REGINALD LEEPER was His Majesty’s Ambassador to the Greek Govern- 

ment from March 1943 to March 1946, and his account of this troubled period 

of Anglo-Greek relations has been eagerly awaited. But those who may have 

expected startling revelations will be disappointed. For Sir Reginald’s clear and 

lucid story is tempered throughout by diplomatic discretion. Rather more 

than a third of the book is devoted to the months between the liberation and 

the signing of the Varkiza Agreement, and an epilogue summarizes the story 

from the time Sir Reginald left Athens until the spring of 1949. There is a vivid 

account of the hardships suffered in the British Embassy during the revolution 

of 1944, but apart from this it cannot be said that the book adds much to what 

—~ is already known from published sources. It is perhaps least informative on the 
\ vital question of the relations between the British and the various guerrilla 
ee movements during the Axis occupation, far less informative for instance than 
Field Marshal Lord Wilson’s recent work. On this matter it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to be referred to the ‘full and authoritative account’ given by 
Colonel Woodhouse in his Apple of Discord. For excellent though this work 
certainly is, Sir Reginald’s own views would have been of great interest. At the 
same time, reference to Sir Reginald’s book will be indispensable to every 
student of the period, who will find much wisdom in the chapter entitled 
‘Politikos Kosmos’, where certain features of political life in Athens are analysed. 

BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 
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MACEDONIA: a Switzerland of the Balkans. By Ivan Mihailoff. Trans. and 
Preface by Christ Anastasoff. Introduction by John Bakeless. St Louis, 
Pearlstone Publishing Co., 1950. xvii+139 pp. Index. 73” x53”. $3. 


THE author of this book is the Head of the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization, whose activities on behalf of an independent Macedonia, first 
against the Turks, and then against the Yugoslavs, brought the atmosphere of 
gang warfare into Balkan politics. Officially suppressed by King Boris of 
Bulgaria in 1934, the organization then went underground. The author of this 
book fled to Turkey, and his subsequent career has been an obscure one. There 
is some evidence that in the latter stages of the war the Germans were prepared 
to exploit the remnant of this terrorist organization to take over an ‘Inde- 
pendent Macedonia’ in the event of a Bulgarian collapse. According to recent 
accounts, Hitler agreed in the summer of 1944 that such a plan should be tried, 
and Mihailoff was flown in a German aeroplane to Skoplje only to tell the 
German representatives on arrival that it was too late. He was protected by 
them to the end, and the present book is presumably a proof of his continued 
existence, though much of the volume is a hash of earlier propaganda. 

The work presents the classic Bulgar case on Macedonia disguised, with 
sweet reasonableness, as a plan for a Balkan Switzerland—an independent 
Federal State embracing the Yugoslav, Greek, and Bulgar Regions. There is 
little new material for the specialist in this slim volume, though there are 
convenient lists of facts and figures drawn mostly from known Bulgarian 
sources. The general reader will find it hard to absorb the undigested episodes, 
strung together like newspaper cuttings, which form the main body of the work. 
The forced historical parallels with Switzerland add little to the book. 


F. W. DEAKIN 


THE PERVERSION OF EDUCATION IN RUMANIA. Washington, D.C., Rumanian 
National Committee, 1950. 96 pp. 10}” x 7}”. No price. 


TuIs pamphlet by the nationa! committee of Roumanians in exile deals briefly 
with the transition from the old system of education in Roumania, and then 
describes the present system in its four stages of Infant Schooling, Elementary 
Schools, High Schools, and Higher Education. It is documented chiefly from 
the publications of the existing regime. 


E. D. TAPPE 


U.S.S.R. 


SOVIET TRADE Unions: Their Place in Soviet Labour Policy. By Isaac 
Deutscher. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950. ix+156 pp. Index. 7}”x5". 7s. 6d. $1.75. 

In this small book, Mr Deutscher makes a most comprehensive and revealing 

analysis of the early history of the Soviet trade unions and of the disputes 

which shaped their later development. He argues that the characteristic features 
of these unions today are the necessary result of the policies adopted thirty 
years ago, and it is to their origin that he devotes the major portion of his book. 

This concentration on the first years of Soviet trade unionism was further 

dictated, as Mr Deutscher points out in his Preface, by the almost complete 

absence of any useful material on present-day trade union problems in the 

Soviet Union. As in all other fields, the monolithic State does not provide 

opportunities for open discussion. 

Mr Deutscher discusses the development of the trade union movement in 
relation to the needs and difficulties of a planned economy in a comparatively 
backward society. But, while answering the questions it set out to answer, this 
book, like all good works of scholarship, whets the appetite for further study. 
It ends, to all intents and purposes, with the year 1939. The great interest in 
the status and activities of Soviet trade unions today arouses in the reader 

H 
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the hope that despite the difficulties Mr Deutscher will consider the possibility 
of expanding chapters V and VI, where he deals with organization and 
machinery. He includes the text of the present Statute of the Soviet trade 
unions. It is a valuable document, and it would have been interesting to have 
compared it with the 1922 Constitution, and to have given some account of the 
way in which the trade unions are employed by the Soviet Government to 
further its political ends. 
A. E. CARTHY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE USSR. By A. Arakelian. Trans. by Ells- 
worth L. Raymond. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1950. 168 pp. 
Tables. 8?” x6". $3. 

AgsouT one third of this book, originally published in Moscow in 1947, is 

devoted to the development of capitalism, narrated on orthodox lines. The 

rest is of undoubted, though uneven, value. The development of Soviet 
management from 1917 to 1947 is sketched too broadly to add much to the 
knowledge of the expert on Soviet economics. Interspersed with the usual 
propaganda quotations, these chapters merely recapitulate the many shifts 
and changes in the administration of Soviet industry, which undoubtedly 
involved enormous wastage of human and material resources. Of special 
interest, however, are the chapters, illustrated by charts, on the present 
organization of State and co-operative enterprises and their respective admini- 
strations. The details on the structure of the industrial ministries, their terms 
of reference, their inter-relations with subordinate units are informative; so 
are the descriptions of the rights and duties of factory personnel and the 
organization of functional departments. Rationalization and labour efficiency 
still do not appear to have reached Western standards. The chief problem for 
Soviet managers is, as before, how to raise production by advanced technical 
methods of work (during the war the assembly-line process was widely intro- 
duced) ; by combating such ‘remnants of capitalism’ (p. 143) as idling, absentee- 
ism, waste; by reducing an inflated administrative and clerical staff, and in- 
creasing mechanization of office work. In their efforts Soviet managers have of 
course the full backing of the Party amd trade unions. The latest trends in 
managerial methods are, according to Arakelian, decentralization of the 
administrative apparatus and expansion of managerial initiative on the lower 
levels. The book contains a short bibliography after each chapter but no index. 

The English text does not always read smoothly, but in fairness to Professor 

Raymond it must be borne in mind that Soviet technical idiom does not readily 

lend itself to translation. 

In making Soviet publications accessible to the English reader, the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies, appointed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council, are performing a most useful 
and important task. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


RussIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 2nd ed. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1950. xi+213 pp. 
Index. (Library of World Affairs: No. 15. Ed. by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwarzenberger.) 8?”5%”. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a revised edition of Professor Sorokin’s book which was originally 
published in 1944. A new chapter, analysing the ‘real cause’ of conflict between 
Russia and the United States and suggesting a way of reconciliation has been 
added. The thesis of the book is that the principal cause of war ‘is an irre- 
concilability of the system of norms and values which regulate either one or all 
of the belligerent societies’ (p. 202). In a comparative analysis of the history 
and social structures of Russia and of the United States Professor Sorokin seeks 
to demonstrate that there is no irreconcilable difference between the two 
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countries, and therefore concludes that there is solid foundation for friendship 
based on a ‘common fight against the perennial and common enemies of both 
nations’, disease, misery, and crime throughout the world (p. 178). The Harvard 
Research Center in Aliruistic Integration and Creativity, of which the author 
is director, has recently demonstrated experimentally that whereas ‘aggressive- 
ness engenders aggressiveness’, ‘friendship produces friendship’ (p. 179). 
To avoid war, this must be applied on the international scale, though at the 
same time ‘it is clear that a profound mental and moral revolution to make the 
dominant mentality more idealistic and spiritual is urgent’ (p. 202). 

Professor Sorokin enjoys a high reputation as a sociologist in the United 
States. He will not acquire a reputation as a Russian historian or as an exponent 
of Soviet affairs by the re-issue of this book in the United Kingdom. In a 
wild havoc of exaggerations, mis-statements, half-truths, and plain errors, the 
book endeavours to draw a very much closer historical and social parallel 
between Russia and the United States than the facts obviously warrant, and to 
establish that both Imperial and Soviet Russia fall little short of perfection. 
It is, for example, somewhat startling to read that at the time of Hitler’s in- 
vasion ‘Russia had already largely returned to her normal standards of morality 
and decency—of respect for human and divine laws, norms and values’ (p. go) and 
that the post-war restrictions on freedom in Russia are solely the result of the 
‘cold war’ (p. 144). Just as in 1921, after the end of the Civil War, almost com- 
plete restriction of liberty was imposed both within and outside the Communist 
Party after the comparative freedom during the Civil War years, so at the 
end of the Second World War the slight relaxations, permitted during war time 
to bolster morale, were tightened up, and that well before the ‘cold war’ began. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


SoviET PoLitics—THE DILEMMA OF Power: the Role of Ideas in Social 
Change. By Barrington Moore. Preface by Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xviii+503 pp. Bibliog. Index. 84” x53”. $6. 4os. 

THIs is the second study produced by the Harvard Research Center, which was 

established in February 1949. Mr Moore has set himself the formidable task 

of examining in one book two problems: the nature of authority in the Soviet 

State; and the influence of Marxist and Bolshevik ideology throughout the 

history of Soviet Russia, tracing the elements which have survived. A great mass 

of material has been studied, and the excellent bibliography and wealth of fact 
assembled make this book a useful contribution to Soviet studies. The best parts 
are those which deal with the structure of totalitarian power, particularly the 
analysis of the Russian bureaucratic State. Mr Moore sums up his able analysis 
in the conclusion that ‘the Bolsheviks proceed by setting the Party against the 

Soviet and the economic hierarchy, and then setting the secret police to watch 

over all of them. Clear lines of authority on the whole are lacking’ (p. 290). 

Other chapters deal with the industrial order and with labour and peasant 

relationships. 

Mr Moore has been less successful in his second task, the historical one. Early 
Soviet history, in particular, is an almost uncharted sea, and a fair number of 
errors occur in Mr Moore’s text. (The Kronstadt mutiny could not have 
‘influenced Lenin to adopt the New Economic Policy’ (p. 123) since the new 
policy had been approved in the Political Bureau weeks before the mutiny; 
the Kronstadt mutineers, many of whom were Communists, did not use as a 
slogan ‘Soviets without Communists’ (p. 131); the Party Control Commissions 
were not ‘created at the Tenth Congress in 1921’ (p. 148), but six months 
earlier; there is no evidence that Lenin’s repression of discussion in 1g2I was 
temporary (p. 151); Bukharin did not oppose Lenin in 1917, and neither Buk- 
harin’s left opposition nor the Democratic Centralists ever advocated freedom 
for the petty bourgeois parties (p. 152); and surely Lenin never argued that the 
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workers should be protected ‘against their own State’ (p. 181)? Mr Moore is 
quite right to stress the existence at one time of a democratic tradition in 
sections of the Bolshevik party (even Stalin was once influenced by it). But 
he has failed to perceive the thoroughness with which it was eradicated from 
the Party, first by Lenin, in 1921, when Preobrazhensky and Krestinsky fell 
from power, and thereafter by Stalin. Even the dullest member of the Polit- 
bureau today must realize that the slightest manifestation of ‘democratic 
tradition’ is likely to have unhealthy consequences for him. In the result, 
the occasional glimpses of democratic practice which Mr Moore attributes to 
this tradition are much more likely to be a reflection of the technique of keeping 
in power, than any concession to tradition. Similarly, Mr Moore sees the reason 
for the failure of collaboration between Russia and the West in the survival in 
Communist ideology of belief in the inevitability of conflict. Here again, it is 
much more probable that it is due less to ideology than to the fact that self- 
imposed isolation in face of an allegedly hostile world is a convenient technique 
for small unpopular cliques, in Russia and her satellite countries, to keep the 
neutrality, if not the support, of discontented populations. 

This is a good book, in spite of its faults. But Mr Moore would have done 
better to have confined himself to one or other of the two themes which he has 
interwoven. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


RUsSISCHE GESCHICHTE: Vornehmlich des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. By 
Hans Joachim Mette. Bonn, Athenéum-Verlag, 1949. 245 pp. Index. 
74"x5". DM. 8. 

Tus book is not really a history of Russia but a kind of synopsis based on the 

ominous neo-German conceptions of Blut and Raum. 

The first nine centuries of Russian history are squeezed into thirty-eight 
small pages, and the period from 1801 up to 1917 into forty-eight. However, 
the book contains quite a number of very odd revelations. At first, according to 
Dr Mette, Russia was ruled by foreigners—first by ‘Caesars’ or ‘Augusti’ of 
‘Northern blood’ and from the second half of the eighteenth century by ‘die 
Deutschen Imperatoren’; accordingly, when mentioning one or other of the 
Russian emperors the author calls him ‘der Deutsche Nikolaus I’, ‘der Deutsche 
Alexander II’ and so on. But this is not all. Dr Mette reveals that Russia was a 
Codex Justinianus country, that both her State and her social structure were 
founded and maintained on the pattern of those of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
that the Russian rulers up to 1917 considered themselves as the heirs of the 
‘Eastern Roman Augusti’. In 1917, in the author’s view, Russia freed herself 
from foreign rule and now she is going to fulfil the famous prophecies of 
Nietzsche. 

In his account of the Soviet period Dr Mette does not startle the reader with 
such extravagances, but he makes one sensational disclosure. He tells us that 
at the height of the war, in 1942, Molotov had a meeting with Ribbentrop, 
which resulted in Cordell Hull and Anthony Eden having to fly to Moscow in 
order to regain Soviet Russia for the anti-German alliance. 

Altogether, Dr Mette’s book cannot be recommended as a serious work. 

B. I. ELKIN 


Le GLAcIs SOVIETIQUE: Théorie et Pratique de la Démocratie nouvelle. By 
Nicolas Clarion. Paris, Aimery Somogy, 1948. 279 pp. Tables. Index. 
7}" x 432". Frs. 270. 

TuIs book is the result of a study which was obviously completed so long ago as 

the beginning of 1948. 

The ‘Soviet Glacis’ in M. Nicolas Clarion’s sense are the countries which 
after the war fell under Soviet influence, the Soviet occupation zones in Germany 
and in Austria being the advanced bastions of that ‘Glacis’. The author 
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analyses the economic and political aspects of the ‘people’s republics’, and his 
observations are interesting, although the material on which he bases his 
conclusions is not always adequate and reliable and some of his conclusions 
have not stood the test of time. He is probably on good ground when he says 
that as the Soviet Government ‘must develop unceasingly their economic and 
political power in relation to that of the United States, they will be compelled 
to practise continuously a policy of plundering every country which falls under 
their influence’ (pp. 263-4). On the other hand, he thinks that State worship 
and cultivated chauvinism must result in-clashes between different Communist 
parties (p. 250), but he was unable to foresee Tito’s revolt against Moscow, 
after which the tightened grip of the Cominform made inter-Communist clashes 
impossible for some time. 

M. Nicolas Clarion’s book makes on the whole interesting reading. However, 
two years of political development have made it to a considerable degree 
obsolete. 


B. E. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM: Russia’s Drive Toward World Domination. By E. Day 
Carman. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1950. 175 pp. Bibliog. 
ot” x62”. $3.25. 

THIS is a well-informed analysis of the concepts and methods of Soviet expan- 

sion. Separate chapters deal with Poland, the Baltic States, the Soviet—Finnish 

War, the Soviet—Nazi Pact, Bessarabia and Bukovina, Turkey and Persia. 

It provides an excellent background to the present Soviet intervention in 
Korea and may be recommended as a well documented and handy reference 
work to the various forms of camouflaged Soviet aggression. 

The book loses much of its usefulness through lack of an index. 


C. G. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE MIDDLE East: a Physical, Social, and Regional Geography. By W. B. 
Fisher. London, Methuen, 1950. xiii+514 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 82” x 5}”. 27s. 6d. $5.50. 

THE Middle East is important precisely because it straddles two continents 
and is closely associated with a third, and it was time that its essential unity 
was recognized by geographers. Dr Fisher is to be congratulated on this, the 
first large-scale geographical study of the region in any language. We may 
regret, however, that he has omitted the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: for if its 
southern third belongs to inter-tropical Africa (p. 3), its far more important 
northern two-thirds are climatically, economically, and culturally a part of the 
region to the north and north east. 

While the chapter on climate and weather is particularly illuminating to the 
layman, those on historical geography are not invariably accurate. The Ka’ba is 
not the Black Stone of Mecca (p. 99), but the building into which it is built. 
The Caliphate was not ‘on the death of Muhammad first established in the 
family of the Omeyyads’ (p. 135). The Crusader Kingdom did not stop just 
south of Jerusalem (p. 137, fig. 24), but extended to Aqaba and Southern 
Transjordan. The Ottoman Turks were not Mongols (p. 138). The references to 
an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1924 (pp. 150, 157) are a misunderstanding of the 
unilateral British declaration of Egyptian independence of 1922. King Abdullah 
was Faisal’s elder brother, and Ibn Sa’ud did not conquer the Hijaz until 1925 
(pp. 158, 111). The Palestine earthquake occurred in 1927, not 1929 (p. 383). 
The autonomist revolt in Azarbaijan and the strike in the Anglo-Iranian oilfield 
are both post-dated one year (p. 175). The map on p. 392 does not indicate any 
olive-cultivation in Palestine. On page 159, 3° N. is a misprint for 30° N. Some 
orthographical infelicities also call for correction in a second edition: e.g. 
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‘Didalus Sicarus’ (for Diodorus Siculus, p. 16); Ezerum, Iskanderun, Sa’ana, 
Feisul, Mukhala (all passim); and is it not time that misleading French and 
Italian transliterations of names in the Levant and Cyrenaica respectively (e.g. 
Druse, Yuness, Zaouieh, Giof) were now discarded from English texts? 
GEORGE KIRK 


THE MIDDLE East: a Political and Economic Survey. Preface by Elizabeth 
Monroe. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950. xvi+496 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x 53”. 35s. $6.50. 


THE attempt ‘to combine in one volume a handy work of reference for the 
specialist and an analysis of the region, its peoples and problems, for the general 
reader’ (to quote the dust cover) is one which faces grave difficulties; the 
demands of the two types of reader are very different, and it is doubtful whether 
complete success could attend any such effort. The specialist—the reader 
already familiar with the realities and literature of the Middle East—requires 
material which is new to him; the general reader will ask an account, broadly 
and easily written, of the basic elements and possibilities of the region. The 
present work is, on these lines, not completely successful. The historical 
portion, fully adequate, is necessarily a restatement of much material already 
fairly familiar; the later chapters of specific information on each territory could, 
it may be thought, have been more definitely statistical—and indeed within the 
space which they occupy could have been fairly comprehensively so. Neverthe- 
less, the book (which, as would be expected, is admirably arranged and pro- 
duced) contains a great deal of information and may well be helpful to many 
readers. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the individual essayists allow themselves 
fairly strong personal views which render their studies less objective. The 
same applies to the Preface, which is strongly political and may perhaps give 
some offence. Was it necessary to be quite so specific about ‘an ignorant, 
diseased and lethargic peasantry’ (p. xv) as the majority inhabitants of the 
Middle East? and ‘a head-in-the-sand aristocracy’ as their leaders? These 
slashing phrases increase readability, but to some extent they shake confidence 
when their vehicle is, after all, a reference book. 

The problem of transliteration is always with us and in the present work, 
coming from many hands, no doubt presented exceptional difficulties. It 
would seem, nevertheless, that rather more editing of Arabic words would, 
without difficulty, have removed many of the inconsistencies which are hard to 
justify. The natural resources map could also be improved. 

S. H. LoNGRIGG 


THE MIDDLE East 1950: a survey and directory of the countries of the Middle 
East, compiled by the publishers in collaboration with the Intelligence 
Unit of The Economist. London, Europa, 1950. xi+375 pp. Tables. 
10}” x 8”. 50s. 

THIS is a revised edition, with corrections and additional material, of the 

Europa volume published two years ago. The territories covered are: Aden 

(Colony and Protectorate), Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, 

Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel and Arab Palestine, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 

the Lebanon, and Turkey. Each section is divided into Geography, Peoples and 

Religions, History, Government, Communications, Economic Life, World of 

Learning, Press, and includes a map. The volume ends with a Who’s Who of 

personalities in and concerned with the Middle East. 

The data given vary greatly in accuracy and detail from section to section, 
no doubt in accordance with the information available. There is less justification 
for the historical synopses, which, for pre-1914 history at least, present a 
remarkable collection of half-truths, misleading generalizations, and errors 
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both traditional and new. The proportions are odd too—it is difficult to see why 
Palestine and Iraq should have several pages each on pre-1914 history and 
Jordan a whole page while Turkey, surely not the least important State in the 
area, has only a column. It would probably have been wiser to omit these 
potted chronicles altogether and deal only with recent events. 

Ministers and officials are replaced in the Middle East more rapidly than 
books are printed in England, and some of the facts are inevitably out of date. 
But enough remains to make a useful guide, which will probably be of great 
value to business men, journalists, and others concerned with the Middle East. 

There are altogether too many misprints for a work of reference. 

BERNARD LEwIs 


EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR East. By Roderic D. Matthews 
and Matta Akrawi. Foreword by George F. Zook. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1949. xxiv-+584 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x64". $6. 


As the jacket states, this is primarily a descriptive report of education at all 
levels in six Arab countries—Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, Trans- 
jordan. It contains an abundance of information on all possible aspects of 
educational work in those countries, with many statistics, study programmes, 
comparative policies; and much of this information is extremely hard to get. 
One word of caution is however necessary: the statistical services of the 
Governments concerned are still very undeveloped, and it would be unwise to 
accept the absolute accuracy of many figures given: they should be used as a 
general indication of trends rather than as final results. 

The book ends with a most illuminating ‘interpretative’ chapter by Dr 
Akrawi, but it is significant that much of this consists of question-marks. 
Education in the Arab world teems with inter-dependent problems, about whose 
solution no one dare be too positive. What those countries are facing is a gigantic 
twofold task: the first, that of building up educational systems on very in- 
adequate resources as regards both finance and personnel; the second, of creating 
national systems, or rather of merging into national systems the existing 
elements, differing in origins, in linguistic bases, in fundamental aims. 

It is universally agreed that as long as education is organized all the world 
over on national lines, the integration of those divergent elements into national 
systems is necessary, and that apart from the national question, some kind of 
unity of educational policy and method is urgently needed. But how is this 
integration to be made? On the basis of one of the still dominant foreign 
cultures? Ifso, which? But is it possible to use a foreign culture as a foundation 
for a truly national institution? And if it is agreed that only Arab culture can 
be a true foundation for Arab systems of education, how will the links with the 
West be maintained—links necessary because so much of modern learning and 
technique is only accessible through Western linguistic mediums? Who will 
devise the happy formula avoiding both excessive Westernization and blind 
fanatical isolationism? 

And further, how far will this nationalizing of education require the action 
of the State? Must it involve a virtual State monopoly of education? Or can 
it be made compatible with the continuance of foreign institutions working 
under some degree of official direction? All these questions are frankly faced, 
but no answer is given to most of them, nor indeed can be given now. And the 
difficulty involved in such a survey is that of keeping up to date. The book was 
completed well over two years ago, and much has happened since. Anglo-Saxon 
prestige has suffered owing to the British and American attitudes to Zionism, 
and what the Arabs call, not without justification, the betrayal of their cause, 
while the French have regained most of the ground they had lost in the cultural 
(not the political) field. It is also a fact that the Arab States are tending to 
answer the last question raised—that of the relation of the State to education— 
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along lines familiar to French tradition but alien to that of Britain or the 
United States: State appointment and control of teachers, State fixing of 
curricula and organization of examinations, with a virtual monopoly for State 
diplomas. 

Should the next ten to twenty years remain free from world war, develop- 
ments of great interest and importance should take place in Arab cultural life. 
Success or failure will largely depend on the men at the helm; one can only 
hope that other countries besides Iraq are entrusting their educational policies 
to men of the calibre of the authors of this extremely valuable survey. 

R. H. SOLTAU 


AMERICANS AND THE MIDDLE EAsT: PARTNERS IN THE NEXT DECADE: a series 
of addresses and panel discussions on cultural and technical co-operation 
presented at the Fourth Annual Conference on Middle East Affairs, 
sponsored by the Middle East Institute, March 17-18, 1950. Ed. by Helen 
A. Kitchen. Washington, Middle East Institute, 1950. 63 pp. 9”x6”". 
60 cents, 


Two years ago American opinion (though never that of the Middle East Insti- 
tute) seemed to have too facile a view of Middle Eastern problems. There is no 
excuse for the persistence of such a view after the publication of the Clapp 
Mission’s Report and of these addresses, with their ‘general suspicion of gran- 
diose schemes’ (p. 62, and cf. Mr Clapp himself on the celebrated ‘Jordan Valley 
Authority’, p. 26). 

Roderic D. Matthews’s frank remarks on Middle Eastern education form a 
pendant to his book, Education in Arab Countries of the Near East, written in 
collaboration with Matta Akrawi in 1949; and the observations of Afif Tannous, 
an American of Middle Eastern birth, are noteworthy. 

GEORGE KIRK 


FOUNDATIONS OF TURKISH NATIONALISM: the Life and Teachings of Ziya 
Gokalp. By Uriel Heyd. Foreword by Sir Wyndham Deedes. London, 
Luzac and Harvill, 1950. xv-+174 pp. Bibliog. 82” x 52”. 12s. 6d. 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading; for it suggests that modern 
nationalist Turkey is founded on the teachings of an individual—Ziya Gokalp. 
I am not aware that this idea has ever been propounded before; indeed, the 
book itself tends, in many places, to disprove it. 

The leaders of the Turkish Revolution of 1908-g—Enver, Niazi, Talaat, 
Jemal, Javid, Mahmoud Shefket—were realists and men of action; they were 
not men to allow themselves to be guided by the speculations of a poet and a 
dreamer like Gékalp. Their object was to overthrow the Hamidian tyranny; 
and when that was done, the more ambitious and unscrupulous among them 
replaced it with a tyranny hardly less pernicious. 

Still less did the Kemalist revolution derive from Gékalp’s teaching. It owed 
more, at least in its early stages, to Russian ideas and example. State Socialism, 
the one party system, the five-year plans, the co-operative movement—these 
were inspired by Russia, not by Gékalp. Mr Heyd enumerates other reforms 
which Gékalp advocated, such as the separation of the Caliphate from the 
State and the emancipation of women, which were (he reminds us) adopted in 
the early years of the Republic. But it may be doubted if the Ghazi was inspired 
by Godkalp when he introduced these reforms; for he was far more radical than 
Gékalp ever was. He not only separated the Caliphate from the State, he 
destroyed it; and he forced the Latin alphabet on Turkey, a beneficent reform 
which would have scandalized Gékalp. The Ghazi, indeed, had no use for 
Goékalp when he appeared in Ankara in 1922, because he regarded him as an 
associate of the Committee of Union and Progress, which had brought disaster 
upon Turkey. Gékalp, therefore, retired to his native Diarbekir until he was 
elected to the Great National Assembly in 1923. In the following year he died. 
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Gékalp’s teaching was a product of the frustration and anguish of spirit 
which possessed all the Turkish intellectuals born under the Hamidian tyranny. 
He had little education. He knew no foreign language except French, so that his 
sociological ideas were absorbed mainly from French writers—particularly 
Durkheim. He is regarded with deference by the Turks because they like to 
think that their revolution possessed its Rousseau, and Gékalp is obviously the 
person indicated for the part. He was, however, in no sense an original thinker, 
and his writings do not therefore possess international significance. 

But those who follow Turkish affairs should learn about this interesting per- 
sonality, both sociologist and poet; and Mr Heyd, who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul and possesses a thorough knowledge of Turkish, has produced 
a full, careful, and sympathetic study of his life and work. The arrangement of 
the book is logical and clear. Part 1 is devoted to an account—and an interesting 
account it is—of Gdkalp’s life. Part II is an analysis of his teaching, which 
Mr Heyd has considered under separate headings, as: Philosophical Foundations, 
Sociological Concepts, Westernization, Islam, Turkism, etc. The chapters on 
Westernization and Turkism are particularly valuable. Part III is an apprecia- 
tion of Gékalp as a scholar, a poet, and a nationalist. The book contains a list of 
Gékalp’s published works and of the books and articles that have been written 
about him. Mr Heyd possesses a clear and engaging style. His book is eminently 
readable. 

A. CEcIL EDWARDS 


Le ConseiL p’Etat Ecyptien: Son Organisation—Sa Jurisprudence. By 
Marcel Waline and Jean de Soto. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1950. Offprint from the Revue du Drott Public et de la Science 
Politique en France et a l’Etranger, October-December 1950. 56 pp. 9?” X 
63”. Frs. 180. 


THE French Conseil d’Etat is a Napoleonic creation, functioning as the advisory 
body to the Government and Parliament on all legal questions including the 
drafting of legislation, and also as the court which hears cases of ‘administrative 
jurisdiction’, i.e. claims by private persons against any branch of the State. 

In Egypt one of Nubar Pasha’s purposes in recommending the establishment 
of the Mixed Courts in 1875 was to provide an impartial forum for the claims of 
foreigners against the Egyptian State. The abolition of the Capitulations in 
1937 set a twelve-year term to the life of the Mixed Courts, and meanwhile the 
Native Courts had shown themselves plus timides in controlling the actions of 
the Administration (de Soto, p. 8). In 1946, accordingly, a Conseil d’Etat on the 
French model was created, and reorganized in 1949 when the Mixed Courts 
expired. Two French legal experts here examine in detail its organization and 
jurisprudence, and the Appendix contains the Law of 1949 in French translation. 

One apparent historical blemish is de Soto’s statement (pp. 5-6) that the 
British ‘vetoed’ the creation of a Conseil d’Etat by decree of the Khedive 
Isma‘il on 23 April 1879, without mentioning that this decree was evidently 
part of the bankrupt Khedive’s final attempt, two months before his deposition 
by the Sultan, to shake off the control of the creditor Powers and the juris- 
diction of the Mixed Courts (cf. Th. Heyligers, ‘L’organisation des Tribunaux 
Mixtes d’Egypte’, Academie de Droit International, Recueil des Cours, 1927, 
vol. II, tome 17, pp. 55-60; Jasper Yeates Brinton: The Mixed Courts of Egypt 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930), pp. 46-8; Lord Cromer: Modern 
Egypt (London, Macmillan, 1911), pp. 97-9). 

GEORGE KIRK 


JouRNEY TO Stwa. By Robin Maugham. London, Chapman & Hall, 1950. 
120 pp. 10”X7}”. 2Is. 


Rosin MAuGHAM quotes himself as feeling, at a certain stage of his journey, 
‘if we find sufficient material, we might produce a short book about Siwa’. 
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It must be admitted that he does not find sufficient material: the journey is 
short, uneventful, and on a track now-a-days by no means untrodden; and 
there is no inexhaustible supply of beauty or variety at Siwa itself. Neverthe- 
less, he collects enough material after all, by a very agreeable range of quotation 
and anecdote, some pleasant popular history, and a little moralizing. Captain 
Maugham has a natural, intimate style which can be readwith effortless pleasure. 
His personal modesty is delightful and quite sincere. His political comments are 
just, and their easy expression covers an insight by no means common. His 
facts and observations are accurate in all cases which one can check by first- 
hand experience. These are not the commonest of virtues. His picture of 
Egyptian officialdom is, on the whole, favourable; he is not put off by minor 
differences, and has a fund of extravert humanity. 

The photographs by Dimitri Papadimou are, of course, professional and 
quite excellent. They contribute heavily to the total attraction of the book— 
which, by the way, is highly priced. ‘Ornda’ on page 52 is presumably a mis- 
print for ‘Omda’. 


S. H. Loncricc 


PALESTINE UNDER THE MANDATE 1920-1948. By A. M. Hyamson. London, 
Methuen, 1950. ix-++210 pp. Index. 83” x52”. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Hyamson, who had a long career in the Palestine Mandatory Administra- 
tion, and has already enriched the literature about the country, has set out in 
this book to write the story of the thirty years of British stewardship of Palestine. 
He recognizes that the time has not come for a full and objective assessment, 
and states that the book is based largely on personal experience. But, writing in 
1948, he was anxious to dispel the misconceptions which were spread by anti- 
British propaganda, and to restore an understanding of the vital part which 
England played in building up the Jewish National Home. Starting with the 
historic British connexion with the Holy Land from the Puritan movement of 
the seventeenth century, he ends with the departure of the British Administra- 
tion and the British Forces from Palestine in 1948. The aspects of British 
rule which he knows best are immigration and land policy, because he was the 
Director of the Department of Immigration and Labour. He makes out a strong 
case for the faithful observance of the trust by the mandatory Power, but 
glosses over some of the lapses in the later period. 

All writers on Palestine are bound to be biassed; and Mr Hyamson is an 
undisguised apologist for the British Administration. It was worth while to set 
out the story from this angle, because of the flood of recent books which have 
been written from the opposite angle. Inevitably there is a time-lag in these 
days between composition and publication, and many things written in the 
summer of 1948 seem out of date in the summer of 1950; certain minor incidents 
loom too large and in some places the history turns to autobiography. Happily 
the relations between Great Britain and Israel, which were so strained, have 
improved out of knowledge. And the main thesis of the book is well sustained. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


CONTEMPORARY JEWRY: a Survey of Social, Cultural, Economic, and Political 
Conditions. By Israel Cohen. London, Methuen, 1950. xiv+410 pp. 
Diagrams. Tables. Index. 8?” x52”. 25s. $5. 


MR COHEN has collected from various sources an imposing mass of material 
about Jews and has arranged it with considerable skill under such headings— 
to take some typical examples—as Population and Distribution, Communal 
Organization, Migrations, Contributions to General Culture and Progress, 
and Anti-Semitism. His facts can usually be depended upon, though in a work 
of this size an occasional slip is, perhaps, unavoidable. At page 63, for example, 
we are told that ‘the Jewish Colonization Association supplements the activity of 
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the other philanthropic organizations by maintaining or subsidising a large 
number of technical schools in Eastern Europe’. The Association did operate in 
this field before the war, but has long ceased to do so. At page 26 the number of 
Reform Synagogues in Great Britain is considerably under-stated. On the whole, 
however, Mr Cohen deserves good marks for diligence and reliability. Un- 
fortunately, a sense of proportion is not his strong point nor has he enough 
imagination or literary skill to make his facts come alive and weave themselves 
into a coherent picture. One might, for example, reasonably expect to learn 
from Mr Cohen’s 400 pages what is really going on among the 5 million American 
Jews who today represent nearly half the world’s Jewish population. Scattered 
through the book are sundry pieces of information about American Jewry, 
including lengthy and tedious details of the war services of American Jews, 
but the reader will look in vain for anything like a comprehensive description 
of the American Jewish community and its way of life, its internal strains and 
stresses, and the forces which are shaping its post-war development, including, 
in particular, the impact of the State of Israel. 

Israel itself is the subject of Mr Cohen’s concluding chapter, but this is 
little more than a chronicle of well-known events. Except for a few figures, 
there is no information about the post-war influx of immigrants—still less 
any discussion of the problems connected with it. What Mr Cohen has to say 
about the Jews in the U.S.S.R. and the Satellite States is equally jejune and 
inadequate. There is no reference to the persecution of Zionists in Roumania, 
to the oscillations of Polish policy in the matter of emigration to Israel, or to 
the measures taken in both countries to force Communist control upon Jewish 
Community Councils and other Jewish bodies, including, in particular, those 
concerned with education. What is lacking in Mr Cohen’s work, useful as it is 
within its limits, is not only up-to-date information but balance, perspective, 
and a grasp of essentials. Contemporary Jewry cannot honestly be said to live 
fully up to its title. All the same, it is a useful compendium of facts about 
Jews, and students of Jewish affairs will be grateful to Mr Cohen for assembling 
a good deal of information not readily accessible elsewhere in an equally 
convenient form. 

LEONARD STEIN 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE MUSLIM COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE EAsT. By 
S. Landshut for the American-Jewish Committee and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association. Foreword by Jacob Blaustein and Ewen E. S. Montagu. 
London, Jewish Chronicle [1950]. xi+-102 pp. Map. Bibliog. 8}”x5}%’. 
2s. 6d. 

THE author has clearly tried to present an objective picture, and his account is 

generally reliable. He rightly observes that Muslim treatment of the Jews is 

basically an aspect of the discrimination against unbelievers prescribed by the 

Koran, and that on the whole the Jewish communities have fared considerably 

better at the hands of Islam than of Christendom. In the present century, how- 

ever, the rise of a heady Arab nationalism has aggravated Muslim xenophobia. 
It is not until the penultimate page that Dr Landshut remarks that ‘the 
Palestine question itself, from its very inception, had the effect of singling out 
the Jews from among the other minorities and of making their position even 
more delicate than it had ever been before’ (p. 97). There is no fuller recognition 
of the fact that the Arab ‘invasion of Israel’ (pp. 55, 82) in 1948 had been pre- 
ceded by thirty years of progressive ‘invasion’ of a religiously important part of 
the Dar ul-Islam by well-equipped aliens operating under the protection of 

alien Great Powers. Muslim Arabs sincerely hold that the Palestine war of 1948 

was a just war of self-defence; and until this is understood it is unrealistic to 

deplore that time has not already been able to ‘heal the breach and create favour- 

able conditions for a stable peace’ (p. 98). 

GEORGE KIRK 
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A NEw Way oF Lire: the Collective Settlements of Israel. By Gideon Baratz 
and others. Foreword by Sir Wyndham Deedes. Introduction by Norman 
Bentwich. London, Shindler and Golomb, in conjunction with the Anglo- 
Israeli Association, 1949. 146 pp. Illus. 8?”x5%”". 12s. 6d. 


THE external aspect of the Jewish Collective Settlements is familiar to many 
Britons who lived, worked, and soldiered in Palestine during the period of the 
Mandate. No small number of these enjoyed the hospitality of the settlements, 
and will welcome the publication of this book which gives an excellent account 
of the structure and activities of the kuutzot and kibbutzim and the ideals that 
inspired their founders. 

Including Professor Bentwich’s introductory essay, which gives the book a 
good start off, there are eight chapters, six of which are contributed by active 
members of collective settlements, while the seventh consists of a philosophic 
summing-up of the objects and prospects of this new form of society by Pro- 
fessor Martin Buber. Among the subjects treated are self-government in com- 
munal settlements, family life, education, culture and recreation, and ‘arranging 
the work’. 

The collective life does not, of course, appeal to everybody, but this very 
honest and workmanlike account of the experiment in Israel makes it clear that 
members of the kibbutzim can live happily, sociably and usefully in the settle- 
ments without losing their individuality. The chapters on family life and educa- 
tion are intensely interesting, and the former provides a better solution of an 
agonizing problem than has been achieved by any other modern form of 
society. 

I should like to have seen a little more about the financial and economic basis 
of the kibbutzim: the former belief that they were wholly supported by contri- 
butions from America is a long-exploded myth. It is pleasing to know that the 
artist, the writer, and the musician are encouraged in the settlements, and it is 
in some ways a pity that nurseries of so much talent are to some extent isolated 
by the fact that their language is understood by less than two million human 
beings. 

The illustrations are admirable, though I see some turkeys have been 
promoted to pea-hens. 


R. M. GRAVES 


THE ARMY OF ISRAEL. By Moshe Pearlman. New York, Philosophical Library, 

1950. xvi+256 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 
THIS book by a public relations officer of the Government of Israel is not so 
much a history as a saga of the achievement of the army of Israel in the War of 
Independence. And the story of how an irregular volunteer force withstood the 
attack of the regular armies of the Arab States, advancing from all sides on 
the little territory of Israel, lends itself to epic treatment. The primary factor 
that ensured Israel’s victory was the fighting spirit of the young men and women. 
The second factor was their resourcefulness and intelligence. Colonel Pearlman 
tells of the origin of the army in the Haganah, the Jewish self-defence forma- 
tion, which was organized during the Arab revolt against the Administration of 
Palestine 1936-9, and rendered valuable service to the British Forces in the 
world war. Besides their part in the Syria and Iraq campaigns in 1941, Jews and 
Jewesses from the Haganah were dropped in the Balkan countries to link up 
with Jewish and other underground movements. It was a tragic conflict that 
set the Haganah against their former British comrades in the last period of the 
Palestine Administration. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the exploits before the decision 
of the United Nations for an independent Jewish State; the second part deals 
with the opening phase of the War of Independence while British authority 
was still exercised: the third part with the fighting after the proclamation of 
the State of Israel. The detailed story of the campaign of 1948 is vividly told, 
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in simple langauge which the common man can understand. The book is 
produced lavishly in America, on superfine paper, and equipped with abundant 
illustrations and maps which help to picture the scene. It is written for the 
American public, which is not unwilling to read strong criticism of the British 
ally. It is a little incongruous that it is included in a ‘Philosophical Library’. 
For there is no attempt to philosophize. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


JERUSALEM EMBATTLED: a Diary of the City under Siege, 25 March 1948 to 

18 July 1948. By Harry Levin. London, Gollancz, 1950. 288 pp. Map. 

8" x 5}”. Is. 6d. 
THE author, who was in charge of Haganah broadcasting and a journalist in 
Jerusalem during the period of which he writes, has given a vivid and sincere 
account of the battle for Jerusalem from 25 March to 18 July 1948. His diary 
is, of course, written from the Israeli point of view, but as a record of what 
Jews were feeling and thinking during that strange and still undecided battle it is 
a valuable document. One may discount the writer’s violent prejudices against 
Mr Bevin, and his disregard for the Arab point of view, but there is humanity 
and warmth in his writing which make this book an important one. On two 
events in particular his witness is valuable: on pages 57-60 the massacre of 
Deir Yassin is reported and judged, and in the later part of the book the reader 
gets a very clear picture of how close Jewish Jerusalem was to being either 
starved out or taken by the Arabs before the various cease-fires and truces 
permitted a breathing-space. 

The author is now in the Israeli Foreign Service and Chargé d’Affaires to 
Australia and New Zealand. 


CEcIL HOURANI 


REISE INS HEILIGE LAND. By Josef Rosen. Basle, Buchdruckerei V.S.K., 
1950. 67 pp. Illus. Tables. 8}”x6}". No price. 


A LIVELY account of the author’s impressions of Israel which he visited in the 
summer of 1949. The main purpose of his visit was to study the economic 
situation in Israel and his book is particularly concerned with the problems 
which must be solved if Israel is to become economically self-supporting. 
Although impressed by the achievements not only of the last two years but also 
of the Mandatory period, the author is not slow to criticize the less praiseworthy 
features of the new State. 


DorOoTHY BENSON 


AFRICA 


In FAcE OF FEAR: Michael Scott’s Challenge to South Africa. By Freda Troup. 
London, Faber, 1950. 226 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


TuHIs is a well written and moving book. The writer, a South African friend 
and fellow worker of the Reverend Michael Scott, has had access to all the 
material he collected in the Union and South West Africa and has checked it 
against published material. The book in its way creates conviction ; but it is not 
the kind of conviction that is created by an historian who, after approaching his 
material from different points of view, finally gets to the bottom of it. The 
author is a fervent and powerful advocate; she might have called her book 
‘The Case of the Hereros and Others against their White Oppressors’. The 
book’s thesis is that the Union Government has not only failed to redress but 
has continued the original injustices committed by the Germans in South West 
Africa: consequently, it will be a crowning injustice if that territory is finally 
withdrawn from international supervision by incorporation within the Union. 


The climax of the book is the description of Michael Scott’s struggle at the 
United Nations to prevent this. 
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The historical chapters would be stronger if they made more use of the 
methods of reasoning and demonstration which historians employ; but the 
book gains strength when its history becomes interwoven with the biography 
of Michael Scott. One sees clearly the crisis which brought Scott to the con- 
clusion that he was bound not only to preach, but also to live the doctrine that 
‘in Christ Jesus’ there are no barriers of race or colour. 

Michael Scott set out to make justice for the Hereros a symbol, and in the 
process he has himself become a symbol. 


W. K. Hancock 


SHADOW OVER AFRICA. By Michael Scott. Introduction by Tom Driberg. 
London, Union of Democratic Control, 1950. 24 pp. 84”x5}". Is. 


Tuis booklet is a desirable piece of documentation in the contemporary history 
of South West Africa and of the racial problem in Africa generally. It is a digest 
of the case presented by Mr Scott to the Fourth Committee of the United Nations 
when it considered the South West African mandate in November 1949. Mr 
Scott’s own single-minded zeal adds to the impressiveness of his advocacy. 
Neither the facts recounted nor the arguments used are new to those familiar 
with the problem ; nor must they be suffered to convince too easily in the absence 
of testimony on the other side; but the fact that in this form, and from this 
source, they were delivered to the United Nations and undoubtedly affected its 
corporate mind is itself a historical incident of some importance. 
H. V. Hopson 


SERETSE KHAMA AND THE BAMANGWATO. By Julian Mockford. London, 

Staples Press, 1950. 231 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 83” x5}”. I2s. 6d. 
To read the first few chapters of Mr Mockford’s book, one would think it a 
hastily compounded pot-boiler, designed to catch a fleeting wave of public 
interest. Internal evidence, however, suggests that Mr Mockford had written 
the bulk of his story of the Bamangwato before a journalistic instinct or an 
alert publisher caused him to adorn it, fore and aft, with its topical guise. This 
process is a forgivable concession to commercial appeal; unfortunately, however, 
the anxiety to seem sprightly and up to date has been too much for Mr Mock- 
ford, not only in the addenda, but also in the main text, and the result is both 
irritating and distorting. 

A pity, for he has first-hand experience of the subject, and has gathered a 
great deal of knowledge—though without much original research or discovery— 
about a land and a people who may play a role in world history far beyond 
that indicated by their numbers or their wealth and power. If he had told the 
story more simply he could have produced a very readable as well as useful 
history. His judgement is fair: he does not try to make heroes out of undeserving 
men, nor romance out of the sordid or banal. Those who want the background 
to the affair of Seretse Khama’s marriage could do much worse than read this 
book for its substance and forget its style. 

H. V. Hopson 


SOMEWHERE SOUTH OF SUEZ. By Douglas Reed. London, Cape, 1950. 428 pp. 
8” 54”. I2s. 6d. 

MR Douc as REED has journalistic ability and writes in an easy style; his book, 

therefore, makes pleasant reading, but it suffers, as most travel books do, from 

the drawback that it assumes fundamental knowledge on the part of both 

author and readers which the majority of readers lack and which the author 

often does not possess. 

Unfortunately, Mr Reed repeatedly falls into the trap which his vocation 
of travel-author sets him! While many of his observations are to be enjoyed, 
the book can in many other respects do the Union grave injustice. Thus the 
author discloses an inexcusable ignorance of the real causes of the Great Trek 
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(1838 and following years). ‘They [the Boers] put behind them the detested 
British Government, the magistrate who stood between the farmer and his 
slaves, the distant Parliament which set slaves free’ (p. 56). Actually the 
frontier farmers who moved inland in the Great Trek hardly owned slaves and— 
like their countrymen further south—were not opposed to the abolition of 
slavery. The dissatisfaction connected with emancipation was due not to the 
freeing of the slaves, but to the requirement that slave-owners should prove 
their case and collect their compensation in London—an impracticable pro- 
vision which resulted in speculators buying out the claims with heavy loss to 
owners. The author calls Trollope to witness (p. 103) and quotes the Boers, in a 
fictitious conversation recorded in the latter’s book, South Africa (1878), as 
saying: ‘You don’t like slavery. We do’. Trollope apparently did not know, 
and Mr Reed would appear even today not to know, that in 1826 the slave- 
owners of Graaff-Reinet had passed certain resolutions in favour of the abolition 
of slavery which were subsequently accepted throughout the Colony. 

Except for a small tribe near the present town of Ladybrand and the 
Griquas (a mixed race) in the south west corner, the territory known today as 
the Orange Free State was at the time of the Great Trek inhabited only by wild 
beasts and so were large tracts in the present Transvaal and parts of Natal. 
But Mr Reed writes: ‘The Natives were driven out or allowed to remain only as 
share-cropping farmhands’ (p. 56). “They slew or enslaved the Bushmen and 
the Hottentots of The Cape, the Natives of the Transvaal and Orange Re- 
public . . . the Trekboer believed that by slaying and enslaving he obeyed the 
word of God and was ready to fight for this belief’ (p. 102). All this is not 
true. Such aspersions are not compensated by the author’s appreciative 
remarks about President Kruger and even, on occasion, about the Afrikaners, 
nor by some valuable opinions and even pieces of sound advice in other parts 
of the book. If the author be so mistaken about well-known facts, how can he 
expect people to heed his, at times, sound warnings and fair appreciation of 
certain situations? 

One sympathizes with the author for hurting his spine in a riding accident 
in Basutoland and consequently suffering many months’ confinement in an 
invalid’s chair on a Durban balcony. From here, in the publisher’s words, he 
saw ‘the progress of ‘“‘the Grand Design of the Twentieth Century”... asa 
planned three-act melodrama, now moving towards its climax’. Central act in 
that drama would appear to be the development of Zionism and Communism: 
‘These two beanstalks, though neither is Russian, sprang from a common root 
in Russia’ (p. 309)—a great conspiracy in which world figures are the unwitting 
tools of the conspirators. Melodrama? If only half the author’s forebodings 
were to materialize it would be tragedy on an international scale! 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


THE AFRICAN FACTORY WoRKER: a Sample Study of the Life and Labour of 
the Urban African Factory Worker. By the Department of Economics, 
University of Natal. Preface by H. R. Burrows and G. C. Scully. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 221 pp. Illus. Tables. 9” x 53#”. 30s. 


TuIs most interesting and valuable publication is based on two years’ research 
work carried out at the Dunlop factory in Durban. The principal investigators 
were two native economists, one an M.A., B.Econ., the other a B.A. (Soc. Sc.); 
they were assisted by various European scholars. 

The report, for such the book is, is very well arranged, beginning with a 
general review of the African Native’s changing role in society and a summary 
of the findings of the investigation. Then follow ten chapters dealing in detail 
with various aspects of native industrial life and performance, and finally seven 
appendixes containing additional information, mainly statistical, in illustration 
of conclusions arrived at in the book. 

Although the mass of detail, and the numerous statistical tables (153 in the 
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body of the book, plus a number in the appendixes) make the reading difficult, 
the book forms a valuable sociological study in native life in urban areas. 
In parts it makes depressing reading, and shows how much still has to be done 
for the advancement of the natives, but also how much the natives themselves 
can—and must—contribute to that advancement. On the other hand, it offers 
proof of the solicitude of the employers for the welfare of their native employees 
in the provision of social amenities. 


A. P. VAN DER Post 


AFRICAN IDEAS OF GOD: a Symposium. Ed. by Edwin W. Smith. London, 
Edinburgh House Press, 1950. x+-308 pp. Bibliog. Indexes. 8?” x5}". 
ais. 


THE range of observation covered by this volume extends from South Africa, 
through the Rhodesias and Central Africa to the Northern Sudan, and west- 
wards as far as the tribes of the Sierra Leone Protectorate. This wide survey, 
ably set in perspective by an author so experienced as Dr Edwin Smith, deserves 
to be read with respect. 

A summary of the evidence here set out would run as follows. The family, 
the clan, the tribe, in Africa is never just the living. Indeed for the living 
African it would appear that the ‘living dead’ are the most important factor 
in faith and experience. The evidence for this is universal as far as the several 
writers are concerned. Reverence paid to ancestors, reverence not generally 
worship, is the heart of African religion, a communal mystique which gives life 
its pattern. Outside this inner circle of vivid experience there is the unknown 
world of spirits, at best impish, at the worst, and most commonly, malevolent. 
Somewhere in the remote distance there is a vaguely defined High God, a 
supreme Being, who is the Creator and an over-ruling Providence. In the main 
he appears as benevolent. Strictly speaking he alone is the object of worship. 
But prayers addressed to him are brief. Normally he is a court of last appeal 
only. Devotion is reserved for the ancestors. 

The unanimity with which the writers have reached their conclusions is 
striking testimony to the integrity with which they have pursued their re- 
searches. A companion volume would seem to be required to answer the 
question—What in the light of these conclusions should be the approach of the 
Government education officer and the missionary, bringing as these do the 
impact of a world-view based on such very different premises ? 

Max WARREN 


SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. Foreword by 
Clayton Lane. New York, Macmillan for the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1950. 149 pp. Index. 8”x5}". $2.75. 


TuIs is an exceedingly interesting and useful book on a comparatively new 
subject—the political and economic relations between India and the United 
States. After an objective though cursory review of the Indian—American back- 
ground, it traces the effect of the Second World War on the policies of these 
two countries and their influence upon one another. There are admirable and 
well documented chapters on India’s foreign policy and economic philosophy, 
which even to her friends seem at times to be contradictory and confusing. 
Much has happened since the book was written, and India is still in the process 
of finding where her real interests lie; but the author has made a valuable 
contribution to a better understanding of her developing policies. 

There are chapters on the part played by India in 1947-8 in the Indonesian 
question, the effect on American opinion of India’s handling of the Hyderabad 
and Kashmir problems, and India’s relations with the British Commonwealth. 
Rather surprisingly Mr Rosinger regards the visit of Pandit Nehru to America 
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in 1949 as a major development in the Indian—American relations. He rightly 
warns his countrymen that India is determined to pursue an independent 
course in foreign affairs, is anxious not to be involved in any conflict between 
East and West, and is deeply suspicious, and indeed resentful, of any political or 
economic pressure. 

The author over-estimates American influence on British policy in India 
immediately after the war, and under-estimates India’s genuine fear of dollar 
imperialism. This does not, however, detract from the value of his book, which 
ought to be read by all who wish to understand the trends and policies of 
modern India. 


F, E. JAMEs 


BETRAYAL IN INDIA. By D. F. Karaka. London, Gollancz, 1950. 253 pp. 
I2s. 6d. 


Tus book by a distinguished Indian journalist is a vivid account of the period 
immediately before and after the achievement of the independence of India 
and Pakistan. Like most narratives written in the heat of contemporary 
experience, it is uneven in its judgements. Some of the chapters are moving; 
some are trivial; all are interesting. The author is an accomplished journalist, 
but newspaper articles, once topical and up-to-date, do not make the best 
material for a book. 

Like most enthusiastic nationalists, Mr Karaka expected too much when 
freedom came, and now he feels that the India of his dreams has been betrayed. 
Power has corrupted public men; the press is fettered ; there is a new aristocracy 
of privilege worse than the hierarchy of foreign rule; and the teachings and 
example of Mahatma Gandhi are being neglected. The result is frustration, dis- 
illusionment, cynicism, and loss of faith in the ideals for which the Congress 
Party had always stood. That is the theme of the book. 

Not all of this is true, though some of Mr Karaka’s evidence is disturbing. 
It is good that expression should be given to the author’s genuine concern about 
his country’s future, for there is no doubt of his patriotism and his intense desire 
to see India a great and good country. But his picture is a partial one, distorted 
by irritation and disappointment. 

Up to date, the achievements of the Governments of India are greater than 
their failures. The country is united to a remarkable degree; the administration 
is more stable than that of any other country in Asia, and of many in Europe; 
and the leaders of India have, by their ability, courage, and vision, won the 
admiration of the world, though this does not mean that they have not made 
mistakes. 

Mr Karaka would probably be the first to admit that the failure of India 
wholly to conform to his conception of what she ought to be, does not necessarily 
mean that she has forsaken the ideals for which Mahatma Gandhi worked, 
and which are now written in her constitution. As a revelation of some of the 
less pleasant trends in the India of today this book has a value; but it is not a 
fair assessment of the historic drama of the achievement of India’s freedom, 
and of its present results. 

F. E. JAMES 


ALL THROUGH THE GANDHIAN ERA. By A. S. Iyengar. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 
1950. x+327 pp. Illus. 7}”x5”". Rs. 8. 


THIs is a journalist’s scrap-book rather than a connected and chronologically 
ordered account of the period with which it deals. So it has the merit of vivid- 
ness and the defect of leaving on record some judgements which subsequent 
events falsify or even dub as naive. Observant, sincerely nationalist, and 
generally good-tempered, it is interesting as throwing light on goings and 
comings in Simla and Delhi during the last days of British rule and for its 
account of the author’s European journey in 1932 (forecast by an astrologer in 
1 
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1918) when, besides having a glimpse of Hitler, he made an impromptu 
nationalist speech from the Treasury bench in an empty House of Commons 
which he visited with other friends under Sir Howard D’Egville’s auspices. 
lyengar has pleasantly drawn upon his long experience as a journalist—he was 
a much liked and respected member of the Press Gallery of the old Legislative 
Assembly—ending as Principal Information Officer of the Government of India 
(‘poacher turned gamekeeper’ quoth Sir Stafford Cripps to him). An excellent 
memory has been turned to good account: an obvious slip is the statement that 
Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey succeeded Sir Alexander Muddiman as Home 
Member. It was the other way about, but it would have been true of their 
respective tenures of the Governorship of the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh). 
Personal parentheses tell us among other things that Sir George Cunningham of 
Frontier fame was fluent in Tamil (the author’s mother tongue) though not as 
fluent as in Pushtu; that the President of the Indian Republic is a martyr to 
asthma, as was Pandit Motilal Nehru, the father of the present Prime Minister; 
that Lord Rawlinson—‘straightforward and sincere’—was the Indian Legis- 
lature’s most popular Commander-in-Chief; and that Lord Linlithgow was 
Gandhi's favourite Viceroy. Where criticism falls away from fairness, as it 
seldom does, is in the view of Sir Charles Innes that ‘in order to preserve India 
for Britain he went to Burma as Governor and split that country into factions, 
setting up one section of the people against another, so that riots became a 
common feature’ (p. 48). Nor will even the most jaundiced opponent of Mr 
Churchill accept the retrospective comment that Sir Stafford Cripps was sent to 
India in 1942 ‘in order to debunk him from the politics of Britain and prevent 
his becoming a rival as Premier’ (p. 256). 
EDWIN HAWARD 


LeaD, KINDLY LicuTt. By Vincent Sheean. London, Cassell, 1950. 397 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x 53”. 17s. 6d. 


THE author of Personal History cannot be dull. Where he is describing events 
within his personal knowledge he is graphic and accurate. He is not on such 
sure ground when endeavouring to compress the British period in Indian 
history within a few paragraphs, or even in recapitulating the early phases of 
Gandhi's non-co-operation movement. In the winter of 1947-8 he went to 
India to find some solution of his mental. discontent, derived from Western 
civilization’s failures, and to satisfy the ‘inner requirement’ which ‘demands 
of life in some of its aspects and some of its moments that it be true, that it be 
good and that it be beautiful’ (p. 11). So here is the life of Gandhi and with it 
Sheean’s interesting, if not altogether convincing, metaphysical dissertations on 
the debt owed by Gandhi to Ramakrishna (1836-86) and Vivekananda (Naren- 
dranath Dutt) (1863-1902). How far it is appropriate to link the intensely 
political activities of Gandhi so closely with the mystical aspects of Hinduism as 
conceived by these Swamis it may not be wise for outsiders to attempt to judge. 
Sheean lays much stress on Gandhi’s leanings toward Christianity—of which 
the singing of Christian hymns at the weekly prayer meetings at the Ashram 
was a symbol. 

It must be confessed that the general impression given by Gandhi in his own 
writings is that of a devout Hindu. He obviously was not fanatical, for other- 
wise he would not have made such strenuous efforts to secure tolerance for his 
Muslim compatriots, and it is true that he actually laid down his life because of 
his refusal to countenance the fanatics of his own religion. His approval of 
certain aspects of the Christian creed probably did not go beyond that of any 
reasonable man who sees what good there is in religions other than his own. 
Sheean comments severely on the fact that the Cambridge History of India 
pays scant attention to the Ramakrishna Mission and its enthusiastic prophet 
Vivekananda, but surely that of itself justifies the view that, however attractive 
study of these movements may be for the mystic, it really has little bearing on 
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the political developments with which the historian is more directly concerned. 

In a sense Sheean himself is in this book treating Hinduism as a means of escape 

from the realities of the modern world—and escapism carries no one very far. 
Epwin HAWARD 


CEYLON: Pearl of the East. By Harry Williams. London, Robert Hale, 1950. 
460 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 9?” x6}”. 25s. 


THIS is an important book. In these days, it is more than ever necessary for a 
country to be understood, and it can be predicted with confidence that this 
book will ensure understanding. It is exceedingly well written and superbly 
illustrated. It is doubtful whether the complete story of the world’s loveliest 
island has ever been written with such insight, sympathy, and balance. The 
attention of the reader will be gripped by the very first page and held 
throughout. 

The author, an ex-planter, has lived for many years in Ceylon, and writes 
from a deep love for the land and its peoples. Drawing largely on the Maha- 
wansa, an ancient Sinhalese chronicle of legends and history, he gives a thrilling 
account of the island’s history from the earliest times, and makes life in the 
cities in the jungle live again. An interesting and informative chapter on the 
Veddhas is given as an interlude. Then follows an authoritative study of the 
industries, the people, the flora and fauna, and holy mountains. The contrast 
between life in the villages and life in the towns is exceedingly well portrayed. 
The book concludes with what the author calls a Guide Book, in which is 
given a concise account of the most important places in the island. There is a 
factual error on page 338 where the author says, writing of Galle, ‘As with 
Jaffna, all the main administrative buildings are within the ramparts [of the 
fort]’. This is not true of Jaffna. The administrative buildings are in the 
Old Deer Park, next to the residency of the Government Agent. Another 
factual error occurs on page 427 in reference to a note on Batticaloa. The rail- 
road goes direct to Batticaloa and not via Trincomalie. 

A few generalizations must be challenged, of which the following are two: 
‘They [the Sinhalese] have received their full heritage too soon and too pre- 
cipitately’ (p. 118). And, ‘This simple, childish and unassuming religion 
[of the Veddhas] certainly possesses the elements of Christian belief’ (p. 180). 
However, the author’s observations on domestic politics are objective, and, as a 
rule, realistic. 

While the reader who comes to this book in search of knowledge will be 
well content, it is doubtful whether he will get a clear enough picture of the 
important place which the Ceylon Tamils, as distinct from the Indian Tamils 
employed on the Estates, hold in the professional, business, and administrative 
life of the country. This is, perhaps, the only major defect of the book. 

GILBERT E, JEssop 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Burma. By D.G. E. Hall. London, Hutchinson, 1950. 184 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library. British Empire History. Ed. by 
Sir Reginald Coupland.) 73”*5”". 7s. 6d. 


As might be expected from one so versed in Burmese history and so well 
acquainted with Burma, Professor Hall, in these 184 pages, has given a most 
readable account of the history and developments, political, economic, and 
social, from early days up to 1948. The story vividly portrays the course of 
Burmese history and the events leading up to the three wars of 1824, 1852, and 
1885, and the stages of annexation by the British. The economic developments 
which resulted in the great influx of British and Indian capital and Indian 
labour and, ultimately, in serious agrarian and communal troubles are clearly 
set out. Professor Hall’s account too of the political trends from 1920 onwards 
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is strikingly full and fair within the limits allowed him. But the minorities, 
races differing from the Burmese in culture, customs, and to some extent in 
religion, races which constitute about one-quarter of the population, are little 
more than mentioned. 

Otherwise the book is well documented, has a good map and Index, and 
can be thoroughly recommended to anyone who wishes to learn the facts 
about a country and people which passed through such dire troubles during the 
Japanese occupation. With Professor Hall we may well express the hope ‘that 
on both sides everything possible will be done to extend and develop under- 
standing and good will in the days to come’, and that Burmese, Karens, Shans, 
Kachins, and Chins will soon be living together in amity and prosperity. 

JOHN CLAGUE 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


PuBLIC HEALTH AND DEMOGRAPHY IN THE Far East. By Marshall C. Balfour 
and others. New York, Rockefeller Foundation, 1950. 132 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 11” 8%". Distributed free of charge. 

THE authors were asked by the Rockefeller Foundation to investigate aspects 
of public health and demographic conditions in Japan, China, Korea, Formosa, 
Indonesia, and the Philippine Islands. Having seen a large number of govern- 
mental and academic personnel they submitted their report to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, including recommendations concerning future research work 
in these areas. The result is a little disappointing. The arrangement of the 
report is rather diffuse. Thus such problems as fertility, mortality, public 
health, and the need for more research are dealt with under different headings 
several times. In spite of some of the staggering figures given referring to 
such matters as ‘human waste’, ‘the capacity for human growth’ both in the 
Far East and in the United States the reader is faced with so many generaliza- 
tions as to make it difficult for him to assess the demographic situation. The 
main conclusion is confirmation of the already known fact that the population 
of the Far East is increasing partly because of a decline in mortality, and partly 
because of a stable and in some cases increasing, birth-rate. Given the same 
economic conditions as have prevailed in the past this population growth will 
finally lead to a very heavy mortality owing to lack of resources available for 
the ever-increasing numbers. 

The historic background of the population increase in each of the terri- 
tories visited is very useful and the comments on the opinions of the political 
leaders on the problem of over-population in their area most interesting. To 
quote only sentiments expressed in Japan, Korea, and China: ‘The majority of 
the Japanese appear unable or unwilling to face the magnitude of the population 
problem on other than a verbal basis. . . . Eugenic fears were widespread; 
it was often stated that reductions in fertility would occur first in the ‘‘better’’ 
classes and so would jeopardize the ‘‘quality’’ of the race. . . . The heritage of the 
militant demographic policy of the late years of the Empire was also evident. 
There was a nostalgia for the Empire, hesitant remarks that implied the mutual 
advantages for Japanese and native peoples alike in the renewal of inter- 
Empire movements. More serious was the unconscious identification of popula- 
tion increase with national well-being and the pride in increasing numbers as a 
reflection of national vitality. The power of the State remained superior to the 
welfare of individuals’ (p. 35). 

About Korea’s leaders—only South Korea was visited—the report says: 
‘the majority were trained either in the Japanized schools of Korea or in Japan 
itself. To them numbers still mean power. To suggest that the Korean popula- 
tion potential is comparable to that of pre-Restoration Japan might lead some 
groups to advocate pro-natalist policies to hasten the joyful day when numerical 
equality with Japan could be achieved’ (p. 68). 
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Among the political leaders and older scholars in China the investigators 
thought ‘there seems to be little appreciation of the need for reducing birth 
rates. ... They speculated vaguely on the limitless possibilities of industrializa- 
tion and the huge areas that irrigation could make available in the Northwest. 
. . . The Communist position, that people are wealth and that only political 
and economic reforms are needed, is much easier for the student to accept and 
more congenial both to his preconceptions and his hopes’ (p. 81). 

The main conclusion regarding demography in the Far East drawn by the 
authors from their investigations both on‘the spot and of material available in 
the United States is: ‘Probably no people ever wanted slower population growth 
for its own sake’ (p. 111). 

The principal recommendation that the authors put forward is a thorough 
study of the demographic situation. It is of interest to note that they do not 
suggest it should be done with help from the West. ‘No people takes kindly 
to suggestions from outsiders about such a personal matter as the number of 
births. Moreover loose talk from the West of the dangers of the Asiatic hordes 
has cast doubt on the disinterestedness of Western advice. We believe that 
interest and knowledge will be deepened mainly by the work of Far Easterners 
studying their own problems’ (p. 112). On the actual means for the reduction 
of fertility the report is most emphatic, stating that chief reliance must be placed 
on contraceptives. 

A Summarized Itinerary and List of Major Conferences, Interviews and 
Other Activities, attached to the report gives an idea of its scope. Their main 
contacts were civil servants, university professors and United States Embassy 
officials. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


KAKEMONO: a Sketch Book of Post-war Japan. By Honor Tracy. London, 
Methuen, 1950. xi+205 pp. 8?” 53”. I2s. 6d. 


Miss Tracy spent eight months in Japan during 1948 as special correspondent 
for the Observer. This book is an entertaining account of her experiences. She 
likes the Japanese, especially the homely and unspoiled country people, and she 
portrays with clarity and vividness many aspects of life in this overcrowded 
country, impoverished by defeat and uncertain of its future or of the often 
incomprehensible desires of its American conquerors. She writes with sympathy 
and understanding of the ordinary people of Japan, although she is not entirely 
blind to their faults, and her descriptions of the country and its inhabitants 
constitute the best parts of her book. 

But her sense of proportion entirely deserts her when she is dealing with the 
American occupation authorities and their activities. Miss Tracy makes no 
secret of her dislike for Americans and she never tires of poking fun at them. 
To her the policies of SCAP represent ‘the spectacle of a young and savage 
nation trying hurriedly and for no clear reason, to re-make one of the most 
civilized races on the earth to its own bizarre pattern’ (p. 36). One may agree 
with her that there is something fundamentally absurd in the attempt to impose 
democracy by directives, whether in Japan or elsewhere, and also that the 
manners and habits of an army of occupation are frequently of the sort which 
will commend their way of life merely to the sycophants and dregs of the 
conquered populace. But Miss Tracy recounts only the seamy side of the 
occupation, and her constant jibes at members of it who were her hosts while 
she was in the country end by becoming wearisome and irritating. She is also 
guilty of sweeping assertions without any attempt at factual substantiation, 
such as that the atrocities of American troops in the Pacific were comparable 
to those of the Japanese (p. 37). The result is that the picture she draws of the 
occupation is just as one-sided and incomplete as is the roseate propaganda from 
SCAP headquarters, which she pillories. 

F. C. JONES 
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PreopLe’s Democratic DICTATORSHIP. By Mao Tse-Tung. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1950. 40 pp. 7}”4}". Is. 6d. 
Tus pamphlet consists mainly of an English translation of an article written 
by the Chinese Communist leader to commemorate the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Communist Party of China on 1 July 1949. There are also 
three other examples of his speeches and writings. All are well worth reading, 
especially by those who imagine that Mao is not an orthodox Communist. 
F, C. JONES 


UNITED STATES 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOREIGN Poticy. By Gabriel A. Almond. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950. x-+-269 pp. Index. 84" 5}". $3.75. 

Ix this ‘analysis of American attitudes toward foreign policy’ Dr Almond 
considers the nature and significance of certain ‘shifts and fluctuations’ in 
American opinion since the war. In so doing he draws a sharp distinction 
between ‘foreign policy moods among the masses and articulate foreign policy 
proposals among the élites’ (i.e. the ‘interested’ and ‘informed’ members of the 
community who exercise a direct influence upon the conduct of foreign affairs). 
As his raw material he uses the results of a number of public opinion polls 
which have been taken to illustrate the state of popular feeling regarding the 
imminence of war, the achievements of the United Nations, the aggressive 
tendencies of the Soviet Union, the problem of American security, the question 
of peace-time conscription, the reciprocal trade agreements programme and the 
role which the United States should play in world affairs generally. The con- 
clusion which he draws is that “young people, women, the upper-income groups, 
the college-educated, and the urban population’ are ‘more inclined to foreign 
policy idealism, optimism and internationalism’; while ‘the older generations, 
the males, the lower-income groups, those with grade school education and the 
rural population tend to be more inclined to cynicism, pessimism, isolationism 
and nationalism’ (p. 134). 

Up to this point the results of his inquiry are neither surprising nor alarming. 
What is more disconcerting is his discovery that the ‘foreign policy mood’ is 
likely to be influenced by a number of ‘ambivalences in the American character’ : 
‘an overtly interventionist and ‘‘responsible’’ United States hides a covertly 
isolationist longing . . . an idealistic America is muttering sotto voce cynicisms 

. a Surface optimism in America conceals a dread of the future’ (p. 67). 

While this is perhaps not a book for the general reader—for one thing it is 
written in a style which will deter all but the most inured specialist—it throws 
much light upon the ‘psychological potential’ which influences the making of 
foreign policy in a democracy, and presents conclusions which no serious 
student of American affairs can afford to ignore. 


CLIFTON J. CHILD 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY: a Reappraisal. Ed. by William S. Bernard. 
New York, Harper for the National Committee on Immigration Policy, 
1950. xx+341 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}”5}". $4. 

Tuis book is stated in the Preface to represent the findings of the National 

Committee on Immigration Policy, a body with headquarters in New York, 

and representative of a wide circle of liberal opinion. It is propaganda of the 

best kind, that is to say, it consists of well documented arguments in favour of a 

particular policy, that policy being the liberalizing of the United States immigra- 

tion law. The proposals for implementing the policy are explained in some 
detail in a chapter of conclusions and recommendations. 

The authors believe that total immigration in the United States allowable 
under the present quota system should be considerably increased. They also 
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analyse the national origins basis of the existing quotas and find it seriously 
wanting. They therefore urge much greater flexibility. One example of the way 
the system works may be quoted. The United Kingdom has a large quota but 
uses comparatively little of it. Italy, which is one of the countries most in need 
of emigration, has a small quota and there is a waiting list of applicants. 

Two chapters are devoted to the experience of other nations in the field of 
immigration and to general problems of migration in the post-war world, 
respectively. These chapters are unsatisfactory. In the first one there are 
criticisms of the policies of other countries, particularly the British Dominions, 
which fail to take into account all the difficulties of the situation, and which 
are in any case hardly relevant to the main purpose of the book. The second 
of these chapters, which rightly urges increased international co-operation in 
respect of migration, is unfortunately marred by serious inaccuracies in its 
description of such co-operation hitherto. These flaws, however, do not affect 
the major part of the book, which is concerned with United States questions, 
and on these questions the authors appear to be very well informed. 

D. CHRISTIE TAIT 


LATIN AMERICA 


INDUSTRY IN LATIN AMERICA. 2nd ed. By George Wythe. Introduction by 
Laurence Duggan. London, Oxford University Press; New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949. xiv-+-387 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6". 25s. $5. 


THE most significant part of this book is the Introduction (written for the first 
edition in 1945) by the late Laurence Duggan. Mr Duggan was Adviser on Inter- 
American Affairs to the State Department during a large part of the period 
of President Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbour’ policy. This introduction, if it 
reflects the real state of mind of a man occupying such a key position in Washing- 
ton, would go some way to account for both the achievements and the failures 
of United States policy, political and economic, in Latin America during those 
years. In Parts I and III, the smaller sections of the book, the author, Dr Wythe, 
Chief of the American Republics Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, allows enough of his personality to emerge to make 
one suspect him to be too conscious of Latin American realities to share all the 
illusions of some of his superiors. Perhaps the discretion imposed by his official 
position led him to make Part Il—which sets out to be a survey of industrial 
progress in each of the twenty republics, and accounts for three-quarters of the 
book—wearisome without being as helpful as it should be even to a hardened 
seeker after bare facts. Research students and business men will find the 
treatment, in effect, rather superficial and, in particular, the seventeen statistical 
tables (nine relating to Argentina, three to Mexico, and one each to Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay) too skimpy to furnish a useful source for reference. General 
readers, faced with thousands of factual snippets, with little attempt to evaluate 
their comparative importance or to relate them to the broad economic pattern 
in each republic, will find difficulty in forming judgements on the problems 
involved. A few maps and photographs would have made their task easier. 
The Index is capricious. 
F. A. STACPOLE 


La CLASE MEDIA EN MEXxIco Y CuBA: Cuatro Colaboraciones. Ed. and com- 
piled by Theo R. Crevenna. Publicaciones de la Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, 
Departmento de Asuntos Culturales. Mimeographed. Washington, Union 
Panamericana, 1950. xiv-+98 pp. Tables. (Materiales para el Estudio de 
la Clase Media en la America Latina II.) 10}”x8}”". No price. 


Tuis collection of four papers is one of a number of inquiries undertaken in 
response to a resolution passed at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States in Bogota in 1948 requesting the pan-American Union to 
make a study of the most urgent social needs of the American States, and of 
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ways in which they can be met. It is. rightly pointed out in the Introduction to 
the present publication that a great deal more information is required even on 
the limited field which it covers, but that it is hoped that these papers will 
stimulate further research. 

The four essays, three on Cuba and one on Mexico, are undoubtedly stimulat- 
ing. The selection of countries is particularly fortunate in that they represent 
extremes in the social evolution of Latin America. Mexico, an advanced 
country by Latin American standards, has an important and growing middle 
class, which owes its expansion to industrialization, land reform, and bureau- 
cratization. Some or all of these forces are at work in most of the other Latin 
American countries, and the development in Mexico is therefore of significance 
to the whole area. In Cuba, on the other hand, feudal tradition is still very 
strong. The population, according to Nelson Lowry, the author of one of the 
essays, divides up into those who work with their hands and those who do not, 
those who keep servants and those who have to do their own menial work. It 
is impossible to speak of a middle class made up of people in the middle-income 
group. A schoolteacher may earn less than a small shopkeeper or a skilled 
mechanic, but psychologically the two types belong to different worlds. Many 
changes will have to take place before the two fuse into a class. 

This publication is yet another sign of the increased vitality in the research 
work carried on by the pan-American Union which has become noticeable in 
recent years. 


E. A. FLEMING 


CONDITIONS IN SHIPS FLYING THE PANAMA FLAG: Report of the Committee of 
Enquiry of the International Labour Organisation (May~November 1949). 
Geneva, I.L.O., 1950. 87 pp. Tables. 9}” x 6}”. 3s. 


Ix March 1949 a Committee of Enquiry was appointed by the I.L.O. at the 
request of the Panamanian Government to investigate charges made by the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation against the Panamanian Merchant 
Marine. These charges were, broadly speaking, that many of the ships trans- 
ferred to the Panamanian flag were obsolete and that the motive for such 
transfers was to evade taxation, currency regulations, and safety, social, and 
labour standards. This Report contains the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee of Enquiry, together with nine appendixes comprising docu- 
ments relevant to the investigation. 
DorotHy BENSON 
GENERAL 


ATLAS INTERNATIONAL LAROUSSE: Politique et Economique. Ed. by Jean 
Chardonnet. Preface by André Siegfried. London, Harrap; Paris, Librairie 
Larousse, 1950. Indexes. 19?” 133". {7 7s. 

ORIGINALITY and initiative, always to be expected in the encyclopaedic works 

published by Librairie Larousse, are both present in this atlas, which embodies 

a number of novel and highly interesting features. Its appearance is timely 

and Messrs Larousse and their associates are to be congratulated on having 

undertaken the very considerable research in good time so as to enable its 
prompt production in a style worthy of their labours. The book is presented in 
three languages, English, French, and Spanish, thus emphasizing its inter- 
national character. In general the typography, so important in an atlas, and 
the symbolic apparatus meet all reasonable requirements, but perhaps in future 
issues it may be found possible to mount the pages on hinges, so as to prevent 
the centre of the sheet being embedded in the joint, and to provide greater 
security against damage in use. 

The International Atlas does not aim at being a mere collection of local 
maps, enumerating the greatest possible number of topographical names. It is 
not to be judged by the number of places listed in the Index, which is relatively 
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small. On the other hand, it gives in graphic form an immense amount of 
vitally important information on the political and economic side, which will 
prove of essential interest to all who wish to follow the tendencies of the 
modern world, such as the combination of national units for such purposes as 
Atlantic defence, Western European Union, and the distribution of national 
resources. In one way or another the volume sheds light on all the major 
political, economic, and strategic problems which the war has left behind. 
Thus it conforms in a striking manner to the purposes of Chatham House. 

For the execution of its large conception the Atlas is divided into two parts 
(1) a physical and political section and (2) an economic section. 

The first section opens with an extraordinarily interesting map centred round 
the North Pole (thus avoiding some of the distortion inseparable from Mercator’s 
still invaluable projection) and bringing out the fact that the most direct route 
from the United States to India and Japan passes over the Polar regions. As 
M. André Siegfried remarks in. his Preface, it is only 2,300 miles via the Pole 
from Victoria Land in Canada to the Tamyr peninsula in Siberia. The first 
section includes the political maps of countries of the Old and New Worlds, the 
United Kingdom being grouped in a two-page map with the West European 
States bordering on the North Sea. Having regard to its importance in the 
international picture, the actual map of Britain might well have been more 
adequate or have been supplemented by a subsidiary map as in the case of 
Belgium and Switzerland. The maps are all based on the de facto political 
frontiers established after the war and are accompanied by short commentaries 
on the broad physical and ethnographical features of the areas concerned. 
These, with the symbols by which the maps are to be interpreted, emphasize 
the wide purpose underlying the book, of which the first part concludes with a 
special demographic chart showing the distribution of the world’s populations, 
their occupations, and languages. 

The second part of the volume deals comprehensively with the economic 
foundation of the modern world. It is not possible in a short review to do 
justice to the mass of knowledge concentrated in these maps. They cover the 
development of air transport services as prevailing at the beginning of 1940, 
land and sea communications, the distribution of agriculture, mineral wealth, 
sources of power and heavy industries. Though Professor Chardonnet points out 
the difficulty of penetrating the mysteries that veil the economic life of certain 
countries, a brave effort has been made to exhibit the industrial development of 
the U.S.S.R. on lines similar to those applied to the United States and Europe. 

The volume concludes with some pages of statistics, demographic and 
economic, which conform to the conception of the work as a geographico- 
political atlas and gazetteer. 


CrcIL KIscH 


CONSTITUTIONS OF NATIONS. By Amos J. Peaslee. Introduction by Dr Ivan 
Kerno. Concord, New Hampshire, Rumford Press, 1950. Vol. I. Afghani- 
stan to Finland. xxiv-+807 pp. Vol. II. France to Poland. ix+823 pp. 
Vol. III. Portugal to Yugoslavia. vii+839 pp. Bibliogs. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 
$22 complete. 

A REVIEWER cannot hope to comment adequately upon a work of this kind 

until he has used it for many months. It is only possible for him to draw 

attention to the extent of the book and to indicate generally its scope and uses. 

This, then, is the first collection in the English language of the constitutions of 

the different countries of the world. We are told that there are eighty-three 

countries and that seventy-five of them have a written constitution of some 
kind or another—that is to say, a written document which it is more than 
ordinarily difficult to alter or which has acquired a kind of sanctity. A great 
many of these constitutions have been drawn up since the end of the Second 
World War and only a minority ante-dates the First World War. Some people 
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will perhaps be surprised to discover that the senior extant constitution is that 
of the United States. 

The compiler of these volumes has not restricted himself to the translation 
and publication of the texts of the documents. He prints also an introductory 
note about each country and he appends to each section a bibliography which, 
in the case of his own country, runs to twelve pages. Draft constitutions for 
Western Germany, India, and Israel, not adopted when this work went to 
press, are printed in an Appendix. Each section is decorated with the appro- 
priate coat of arms, and details of these coats are explained in another Appendix, 
e.g. ‘Bhutan. The design on the curious flag is the ‘‘Jelvd’’—a sort of flaming 
sword’. 

It might be thought that Great Britain would be a notable absentee from a 
book of this kind, but Mr Peaslee is not daunted by the notorious aversion of 
English constitutionalists to the fixity of the written word. He prints Magna 
Carta; the Charters exacted from the absent Edward I in 1297; the Petition 
of Right; the Habeas Corpus Act; the Bill of Rights; the Act of Settlement; 
the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland; the Parliament Act 1911; the 
Statute of Westminster. One recent and valuable book on the British con- 
stitution is missing; the Bibliography does not mention Mr L. S. Amery’s 
Thoughts on the Constitution, based on his Chichele lectures at Oxford in 1947. 
But perhaps they were not published in time to be here referred to. 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1949. Ed. by Ivison S. Macadam and Hugh Latimer. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1950. xvi+524 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x53”. 5os. 


The Annual Register for 1949 does not depart from its predecessors in general 
arrangement and scope, and like them contains an astonishing amount of 
information concisely set out. The chapter on the United States, in the Foreign 
History section, can perhaps be singled out as the most outstanding example of 
what can be achieved in the way of selection and compression without sacrifice 
of style and without demanding too much of the reader. The United Nations 
section deserves mention for the detailed information of the kind likely to be 
needed by students which the author has managed to include. The allocation of 
space between the various topics and subjects is sometimes a little surprising, not 
least in Chapter I of Part III (Foreign History). The need for rigid adherence to 
a given space-limit probably also accounts for a somewhat inadequate para- 
graph in the German section on the drafting of the Basic Law, which makes 
clear neither the purpose of the Foreign Ministers’ letter and the fact that they 
intervened by letter on a second occasion, nor the not unimportant differences 
between the German political parties. A very short section on Switzerland 
gives no indication of the importance of the issues, political and economic as 
well as constitutional, involved in the referendum of 11 September. 

The Foreign History and Commonwealth and Empire sections are naturally 
of special interest to students of international affairs. The other regular features 
of The Annual Register include the History of the United Kingdom; the retro- 
spect of literature, art, and science; finance, trade, and industry; and the 
Chronicle of Events. It can safely be said that The Annual Register for 1949 
maintains its previous high standard in all sections, and will once again find its 
place among indispensable works of reference. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK: Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1950. Ed. by S. H. Steinberg. London, Mac- 
millan, 1950. xxiv-+1594 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 7}” x5". 36s. 

In the current edition of The Statesman’s Y ear-Book the Council of Europe, the 

Brussels Treaty Organization, the United States of Indonesia, the State of 
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Israel, and the Mongolian People’s Republic appear as independent units for 
the first time. Sections are also included on the new Constitution of India 
and the East Africa High Commission. As before, basic information on the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, the O.E.E.C. and E.C.A., and the 
North Atlantic Treaty is included, together with sections on the World Council 
of Churches, the organization of American States, and the Arab League. 

The information throughout the regional section of the work dealing with 
the various countries has been brought up to date. Newfoundland appears for 
the first time as a province of Canada; South West Africa appears as a province 
of the Union of South Africa (Tristan da Cunha and Ascension Island have. 
vanished from the Table of Contents but can be traced in the Index.) 

An interesting map by John Bartholomew appears in the front of the work 
showing at a glance the countries of the North Atlantic Treaty, countries of 
the Brussels Treaty which are also signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the Council of Europe, countries of the Council of Europe, and of the Soviet 
bloc. 


C. 


AREA RESEARCH: Theory and Practice. Bulletin 63, 1950. By Julian H. 
Steward. Foreword by Paul Webbink. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 1950. xix+-164 pp. Index. 9”x6”. $1.50. 

To the British reader the main interest of this book would probably be its 

indirect revelation of the extent to which research in the United States is 

becoming a collaborative affair. American scholars have been much concerned, 
as ours have been, over the ever-growing compartmentalism of their several 
disciplines, and, as a corrective, many of them are developing the ‘interdiscip- 
linary’ area surveys which this book describes. The method is for a team of 
specialists to take a village or a tract of country, a community or a whole 
people, which is culturally or politically instructive, and to make a joint study 

of it. The team might thus include an anthropologist, an archaeologist, a 

historian, a geographer, an economist, a sociologist, a linguist, and so on. 

Each specialist contributes his bit to the work of the whole, and this book 

gives the impression of these area surveys becoming veritable field seminars. 

We are told that the Social Science Research Council in New York is sponsoring 

a huge programme of area surveys all over the world. 

F. P. CHAMBERS 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN PLAN. 
No. 7. 1949-50, with a Directory of Research Institutions. Cambridge, 
University Press for the National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search, 1950. 174 pp. Index. 9?” 7}". I5s. 

THREE new sections have been added to the system of classification adopted 

for the Register—General Area and Country Studies, Social Surveys, and 

Bibliographies. The Subject Index shows at a glance the work being done on 

any given subject in the United Kingdom, and two separate Indexes show the 

work for which particular institutions and individuals are responsible. 

The editors are to be complimented on the care with which they continually 
seek to simplify the work for reference purposes. In this issue the interests of the 
research worker and the research institution are well served. " 
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WAR CRIMES TRIALS: LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

May I respectfully congratulate International Affairs on the publication in 
the October number of Mr F. Honig’s article on the above subject. It is not 
by a black-out that we shall clear up this disturbing question, but by facing the 
facts and ventilating every aspect. 

Mr Honig’s approach is that of a lawyer and supporter of the Tribunals, 
but his partiality for the principle is matched by his impartiality in exposing 
their weaknesses. 

Thus, after an initial, and rather contentious tribute to the trials, he admits 
that the verdicts of guilty by both International Tribunals on Crimes against 
Peace, i.e. planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a war of aggression, etc. 
‘are of doubtful value in the legal sense’.1 If ‘they [the verdicts] were based on the 


Charter’, he says, ‘unless the Charter was merely declaratory of existing law’ 


(which, as he shows it was not) ‘they were open to the objection that the victorious 
Powers had ignored the time-honoured maxim that no punishment can be inflicted 
for acts which were not criminal in law at the time when they were committed’. 
This confirms the claim of the critics that the crime in question was ex post facto 
legislation and an infringement of Article 11 (2) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted and proclaimed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 10 December 1948. 

After citing evidence Mr Honig continues: ‘In view of all this it was a non 
sequitur for the Nuremberg Tribunal to find that “the solemn renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy [the Kellogg—Briand Pact of 1928] necessarily 
involves the proposition that such a war is illegal in internatioual law; and that 
those who plan and wage such a war, with its inevitable and terrible con- 
sequences, are committing a crime in so doing’’’. This supports the claim that 
planning and waging a war of aggression is not a crime. 

Mr Honig’s courageous views on this point, however, were fully confirmed by 
the grave warnings that were uttered at meetings of the London Conference on 
the Nuremberg Charter, June 1945, by the eminent French jurisconsulte 
Professor André Gros (alternate member to Judge Robert Falco). The steno- 
graphic notes published in American State Department Publication 3080 reveal 
that Professor Gros warned his colleagues, day after day, with ever increasing 
emphasis that to declare as aggression a criminal act of individuals was going 
farther than the actual law; that it would be criticized in later years as punishing 
something that was not actually criminal; that if insisted on it would put the 
judges in a very difficult position; that the subject had often been discussed in 
the League of Nations, where it had been said that war was an international 
crime involving the aggressor in an obligation to repair damages, but without any 
criminal sanction (p. 295); that the Charter was not being made to declare new 
international law, but to punish war criminals and the basis must be a safe one 
(p. 297); that to declare acts of aggression as criminal violations of international 
law was shocking. ‘It is a creation by four people who are just four individuals— 
defined by those four people as criminal violations of international law. These 
acts have been known for years before and have not been declared criminal 
violations of international law. It is ex post facto legislation’ (p. 335). The 


1 All italics by writer. 
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criticisms would come not from lawyers but from ‘people who will make 
accusations that the result was made beforehand’ (p. 379). 

The clear-headed French jurist’s prophecies have all come true. 

Those like myself, who were in touch with the Kellogg Pact negotiations, 
could have assured the London Conference that their sinister interpretation was 
completely outside the intention of the signatories, and that before 1945 no 
political or military leader of any country had the slightest reason to suspect 
that this or any other pact had made him liable to prosecution on a criminal 
charge. ‘ 

On Group Criminality, another of the ersatz crimes against peace in Article 
6 (a) of the Nuremberg Charter, Mr Honig’s views again support the critics. For 
this, he tells us, sometimes involved a reversal of the onus of proof, with the 
result that an accused, instead of being presumed innocent until proved guilty, 
had to meet a presumption of guilt. “This’, he adds, ‘certainly runs counter to 
established principles of justice and has for that reason been the subject of violent 
attack’. Could anything be more damning to the whole system in British and 
American eyes? 

On the key question of Victor trials Mr Honig observes that ‘the central 
problem of one and the same law for victors and vanquished alike is of necessity 
no nearer solution than it was in 1945’, and concludes later that ‘unless entirely 
new principles are established now, it may well be said that any law which is applied 
to some nations only, and not to others, lacks the universality which is essential in 
order to invest custom with the strength of binding law’. But his long and interesting 
commentary on the National Courts set up by the different nations, with their 
wide discrepancies in composition, procedure and law does not suggest that 
agreement on such principles is probable. So that particular solution is not 
likely to materialize. 

Mr Honig’s alternative suggestion for the future is ‘to vest jurisdiction over 
crimes such as these in a truly international tribunal, that is a tribunal which is 
and remains in existence throughout the period of hostilities and not one which 
is set up ad hoc to try offences committed by certain specified persons’. But that 
again is not a practicable plan for as he points out, ‘Present-day trends of world 
politics and the jealous regard for unfettered sovereignty are not conducive to 
any such development. ...’ Other objections could be mentioned if space 
permitted. 

Bearing in mind that to Mr Honig’s legal criticisms of the trials must be 
added many political objections, including the appalling precedent they provide 
for the future, there is, surely, only one satisfactory solution, a radical one, to 
end the reckless experiment of 1945 and to renounce war-crimes trials for ever. 
With the signature of an armistice, revenge, recrimination and killing (judicial 
as well as military) should cease. Given the present international situation, 
there should be a rapid speeding up in release of prisoners by revision of sen- 
tences, parole, time allowance for good behaviour, and the like. This would 
prepare the way for an amnesty in the projected peace treaties except in cases of 
personal sadistic crimes. Those steps are essential to reconciliation with our 
ex-enemies, who have become as important to us as we to them for the defence 
of a civilisation that is our joint birthright. That policy too would be a step 
towards ‘the traditions of an established code of honour and chivalry’ whose 
loss Mr Honig so rightly regrets. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
HANKEY 
House of Lords, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
2 November 1950 
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CAN WEAPONS OF WAR BE LIMITED BY INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT? 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Much as I have admired Professor Sir George Thomson’s realistic attitude 
with regard to atomic power and the uses to which it may be put in a war of the 
future, both when I have shared a platform with him and when I have read his 
writings, I feel there are certain definite fallacies in his article, ‘Hydrogen 
Bombs: The Need for a Policy’, published in your last issue (October 1950). 

Firstly, he attempts to distinguish between military effect and suffering 
caused to the civil population in estimating the military value and the moral 
legitimacy of such terrible weapons as the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb; 
and he attempts to classify as ‘legitimate’ the atom bomb, if aimed fairly 
accurately at a military target, but not the hydrogen bomb which would 
make large areas unfit for human habitation. Thus Professor Thomson considers 
as illegitimate our mass bombing of German towns in 1943 and legitimate 
our later, more accurate, bombing of selected industrial targets such as synthetic 
oil factories, aeroplane factories, and the like. 

He does not point out, however, that in 1943, with a powerful German 
air force in being, our courses of offensive action were strictly limited. If we 
had not taken such action as was open to us at that time, unsatisfactory as it 
may have been in some respects, and entailing, as it did, bitter battles with the 
German air force in which we did not always come out victorious, it might well 
have been that our very effective attacks on important military installations iu 
1944 might never have been possible. By 1944 our air supremacy had become so 
complete that we could pin-point the targets of the greatest military value— 
and destroy them almost at our leisure. 

Now I fear that the civil population, although not strictly speaking a military 
target, has become Objective Number One in modern war. Naturally, from a 
purely military point of view, the destruction of all the enemy’s military 
installations would ensure victory. But such targets would be certain to be 
strongly defended. Installations of war demand masses of workers. These 
workers can be attacked whilst ‘on the job’ or, very much more easily with 
modern weapons, before they have got there. 

Hitler’s V.x and V.2 attack was directed against the civil population of 
Britain—chiefly of London. By Professor Thomson’s standards it was an 
illegitimate attack—and not really so militarily effective as it might have been 
if it had been directed against our port installations. Yet, even as it was, it was 
terribly effective—and if it had been launched a year earlier, when we had 
no troops advancing on the launching sites across the Channel and we had not 
gained complete air superiority, it is impossible to say just how decisive it might 
not have been. 

During those unpleasant days of the V.1 attack on London I realized full 
well that—despite Germany’s apparent military weakness—a new phase in 
warfare had started. We realized it at once ourselves when we dropped the first 
two atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Professor Thomson then goes on to discuss the hydrogen bomb particularly. 
And here I think he states a truth—and a fallacy. He quite rightly disagrees 
with those eminent scientists of the United States who recommended to 
President Truman that this truly dreadful weapon should only be used if we 
ourselves had already been attacked by the same means, e.g. if 100,000 of our 
people had been killed by an atom bomb we should only use atom bombs, and 
not hydrogen bombs, in return: and only when 500,000 of our own people had 
been killed by a hydrogen bomb should we retaliate in kind with a hydrogen 
bomb. Yet the final conclusion which Professor Thomson reaches with regard 
to this most devastating weapon of all is equally fallacious—it is merely that he 
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considers it to be so terrible that we, for our part, should not use it at all. 
The old ‘turning the other cheek’ policy, which has played into the hands of the 
aggressor since the world began, has never been more utterly fatal than it is 
today. 

There are only two ways of saving the world from destruction. We can have 
a true United Nations Security Force, such as I myself have always envisaged 
and hoped for. Such a Force would include a body of international scientists 
to whom the possible war installations of all nations would be open for inspection 
at all times, and it would have at its immediate beck and cali an international 
police force of undoubted strength and efficiency. But such a conception is 
only possible amongst nations who really desire peace: it is impossible when 
we have to deal with a nation, such as Russia, which is fanatically committed to 
a desire for world power. 

We then have to resort to the second method of maintaining the peace 
of the world. We have to make it clear, beyond any doubt, that an aggressive 
attack on any member State of the United Nations will result in an immediate 
and overwhelming counter-attack on the part of the freedom-loving nations. I 
fear Professor Thomson, distinguished scientist as he is, is muddling science 
with modern realities and with human nature. There can never be a war with 
limited weapons. A nation fighting for its life will use every weapon known to 
modern science. And we must not forget that the lesson of Nuremberg for 
the aggressor is that it is a hanging matter to be on the losing side. 

If the world war of the future does come, it will come with complete sudden- 
ness and it will be launched with every known weapon in an endeavour to gain 
a quick and easy victory. 

But the war of the future must never be allowed to start. Once it has done 
so then it either means a quick and complete victory for the prepared aggressor— 
or else civilization will go down in a welter of slaughter and destruction. 


Yours truly, 
J. G. SMYTH 
809 Beatty House, 
Dolphin Square, S.W.1. 
21 October 1950 


To the Editor, International A ffairs 


SIR, 
In the article, ‘The Chinese in Borneo 1942-1946’ by Mr Tom Harrisson, in 
your issue for July 1950 (p. 354), occur the following passages: 


By the end of the war, Malayan resistance, predominantly Communist, 
was still not organized on the advanced scale of European groups. Never- 
theless, it is remarkable that those who knew most about it, and about the 
Chinese in general, appear to have anticipated no consequences from 
encouraging the formation of these groups and temporarily giving them 
supreme power. For example, Dr Victor Purcell, in his recent and scholarly 
study of the Chinese in Malaya, ... stated that the guerilla forces were 
successfully demobilized and disarmed; he suggested no possibility that 
they would give serious trouble... . 


Few have ever realized how much the failure to observe what was taking 
place has actively contributed to the present Malayan situation . . . [Italics by 
writer. ] 


I saw the article in manuscript, and while I commented on other passages 
I did not challenge this statement, for although I utterly dissented from it, I 
felt that it contained its own contradiction. Since then, however, it has been 
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represented to me by the Chief Civil Affairs Officer commanding the British 
Military Administration in Malaya, Sir Ralph Hone (now Governor of North 
Borneo), that the statement, though untrue, would, if believed, be highly 
damaging to the reputation of the B.M.A. On reading the passage once more I 
fully see the force of this and have decided to ask the courtesy of your corre- 
spondence pages to refute it. 

The guerillas formed themselves, so that no ‘encouragement’ was needed. 
The agreement later on made between them and Lord Mountbatten was the 
responsibility of the latter and he presumably decided that, on balance, and 
taking into consideration all the post-war dangers, it was desirable or even 
necessary to secure the help of the guerillas in the intended invasion of Malaya. 
In the event, the Japanese surrendered and the invasion was therefore not 
required. No one at any time gave these groups ‘supreme power’—on the con- 
trary, the groups agreed to accept the operation orders of the Supreme Allied 
Commander. After the liberation they gave place (reluctantly) to the British — 
Military Administration. It was, however, abundantly clear to the meanest 
intelligence that these guerillas constituted the one great post-liberation danger 
and that they were only biding their time. The B.M.A. therefore used its utmost 
endeavours to secure the disbandment of the guerillas (M.P.A.J.A.). This effort 
was successful and in December 1945 they all handed in their arms. 

No one in his senses would have imagined that they had given in all their 
arms (it was merely that each man gave in one weapon) or that they had not 
made secret dumps of arms and ammunition; indeed for the latter an extensive 
search was at once made and a considerable quantity of these were recovered. 
The disbandment of the guerillas was, all the same, an important success: they 
were for the time being made incapable of organized offensive action. But that 
they still constituted a threat to the British authority was as clear as noonday 
and was proved in their act and bearing. To believe that fanatical revolution- 
aries dedicated to a Malayan Republic would now give up all such ambitions 
would have been the expectation of the mentally deficient. Indeed the 
Communist-inspired strikes and riots were positive evidence that the struggle 
was now being continued underground. The successful measures taken against 
these, culminating in the fiasco of 15 February 1946 when the Communist attempt © 
to cause a stoppage was completely thwarted, were probably a prime reason that 
the terrorist campaign was not started for another two years and four months— 
vital months during which Malaya was able to get well on the path towards 
economic recovery. 

I should have thought that all this stood out a mile to anyone having the 
slightest knowledge of the situation. As for my suggesting ‘no possibility that 
they would give serious trouble’ in my book, the answer is that such suggestions 
are not for books but for secret reports to the proper authorities. One does not 
arm one’s enemy by revealing to him how much one knows of his intentions. 

I hope that this is enough to dispose of the charges against myself and 
against the British Military Administration. I apologize for not challenging the 
statement in the first place. The fact is that I had not realized the possibility 
of anyone taking it seriously. 

Yours truly, 
VICTOR PURCELL 
Cambridge. 
28 October 1950 





